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Economics and Research Branch, Canadian Department of Labour 


Current Manpower Situation 


OTAL sales, output, and employment are continuing to exceed last 
year’s levels by moderate amounts. The increase in job oppor- 
tunities however, has been smaller than the growth of the labour force, 
with the result that unemployment is higher than it was last year at this 
time. Reduction in activity in both seasonal and non-seasonal industries 
is contributing to this higher level of unemployment. This easing of labour 
demand results particularly from reduced activity in the textile, agri- 
cultural implements and lumbering industries, the slowdown in expansion 
of consumer durables, and earlier-than-usual reductions in forest activity. 


The number of workers fully employed decreased by 116,000 in the 
month ending November 21, largely as a result of the usual decline in 
seasonal activity. Farm operations came to a virtual standstill, many 
food processing plants closed down and manpower requirements gradually 
slackened in construction, fishing and lake shipping. Although some of 
the workers released from these operations withdrew from the labour 
force for the winter months, others remained to increase the supply of 
available labour. By the beginning of December, 72 of 111 labour market 
areas had labour surpluses, almost double the number a month earlier. 
These areas represented 50 per cent of total paid workers. 


Employment levels in November were still moderately higher than 
a year earlier, although the trend since mid-summer this year was in 
marked contrast to last year’s. The sharp upturn in activity last fall, 
particularly in the manufacturing and construction industries, was ac- 
companied by an unusual increase of about 70,000 fully-employed workers 
during the three months ending November. This autumn, on the other 
hand, manufacturing has tended to level off and fewer workers have been 
absorbed in industries that usually expand at this time of year. Conse- 
quently, full-time employment between August and November of this year 
decreased by more than 100,000. 


Resulting increases were apparent in the number of people seeking 
work through the National Employment Service. During November, the 
average number of job applications registered rose to 257,700, repre- 
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senting 6.2 per cent of all paid workers in the country. This compares 
with 4.5 per cent in October 1953 and 4.3 per cent in November 1952. 


Despite an increase in labour surpluses over last year, when un- 
employment was particularly low, basic economic indicators reflect 
continuing high levels of income and employment. During September, 
retail sales were nearly three per cent above the 1952 level. One com- 
ponent, department store sales, fell slightly in October, compared with 
last year, owing mainly to the open fall, which impeded clothing sales.. 
Housing starts during the same month were nearly 20 per cent higher, . 
and industgal production generally was more than four per cent higher 
than last year. 


Employment in manufacturing this fall has not been expanding at 
nearly the same rate as last year. In fact, the index of employment dipped 
slightly between September and October, a development which has not 
occurred for several years. As a result, the year-to-year gain, quite 
marked in earlier months, has been narrowing steadily. At August l, the 
year-to-year margin was 3.7 per cent; by September 1, this margin had 
dropped to 2.5 per cent and one month later to one per cent. 


While employment in a number of industries has been levelling off 
at a relatively high plateau, some industries have remained sluggish at 
a time when employment usually expands in response to seasonal de- 
mands, Textiles employment, for example, dropped slightly during Sept- 
ember and was nearly five per cent below last year’s low level. Other 
soft spots are coal mining and sawmilling, whose employment levels at 
October 1 were eleven and six per cent respectively below the 1952 levels. 
Employment in agricultural implements manufacturing at October 1 was 
also some 30 per cent below last year’s. On the other hand, year-to-year 
employment levels were higher by more than 12 per cent in both the 
rubber products and electrical apparatus ‘industries. 


The accompanying table compares the expansion of employment in 
selected urban areas during the three-month period from August 1 to 
October 1 for the years 1952 and 1953, both for manufacturing and the 
industrial composite. 


These data indicate that expansion in manufacturing employment 
has been slowing down in recent months. On the other hand, strength in 
the services and distribution sectors and a high level of residential 
construction are helping to maintain employment levels in these cities. 


Employment Change in Selected Cities from 
August to October, 1952 and 1953 
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Collective Bargaining Review, 1953 
ONTINUING the trend of post-war years, unions, in 1953, generally 


requested substantial increases in wage rates. Employers, on the 
other hand, were inclined to resist these demands more strongly than in 
recent years and some made counter-proposals suggesting decreases. 
Under these circumstances, a larger number of settlements this year did 
not provide for wage increases, although many provided for improvements 
‘in non-wage items. Wage advances were, in general, of lesser amounts 
than during the past few years. Increases this year tended to range down- 
wards from the 10-cent level, compared with a pattern of 10 to 15 cents 
in 1952. However, in view of the relative stability of the cost-of-living, 
the increases in 1953 resulted in important advances in “‘real’’ earnings. 


Strike activity during 1953 was considerably below the 1952 levet. 
Preliminary figures for the first 11 months of the year show that approxi- 
mately 53,000 workers were involved in 159 work stoppages resulting in 
a time loss of 1,058,184 man-working days. For the corresponding period 
in 1952, the figures were 119,000 workers, 214 work stoppages, and 
2,832,676 man-working days. For all months except October and No- 
vember, time loss in 1953 was considerably less than in 1952. Much of 
the recent time loss is attributable to strikes in gold and base metal 
mines in northern Ontario and Quebec. 


During the first half of 1953, bargaining was under way for certain 
railway groups and in coal mining, electrical goods manufacturing, water 
transportation, construction, gold and base metal mining and smelting, 
west coast logging and lumbering, and pulp and paper. It was not, how- 
ever, until after the middle of the year that major settlements were 
reached. 


During the second half of the year, negotiations became general in 
basic steel, motor transport, meat packing, rubber products, and the 
railways. As the year ended, bargaining, except in the railways, had been 
completed in at least the larger establishments of the industries mention- 
ed. The major developments of 1953 are outlined below. 


Bargaining in the coal mining industry is conducted in two main 
areas, Alberta—British Columbia and Nova Scotia. In both areas, con- 
ciliation boards, faced with important marketing and production problems 
in the industry, failed to recommend any wage increase. Settlements 
were reached, after prolonged negotiations, without provision for a wage 
change, although in the western area the agreement called for an in- 
crease in employer payments to the welfare fund of five cents per ton. 


In electrical goods manufacturing, negotiations between the United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America and the Canadian 
General Electric Company Limited, Toronto and Peterborough, culmi- 
nated in a settlement providing wage increases of six and seven cents 
an hour for men and women respectively. Negotiations with the other 
major producer, the Canadian Westinghouse Company at Hamilton, eventu- 


ally produced an agreement for a seven-cent wage increase and improved 
vacation and welfare plans. 


The main areas of bargaining in water transportation involved the 
Seafarers’ International Union and (1) three west coast shipping firms, 
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(2) the Shipping Federation of Canada for east coast deep-sea, dry-cargo 
operators and (3) several companies operating on the Great [akes. On 
the west coast, an agreement was reached before the middle of the year 
on a $30-per-month wage increase after seamen had voted in favour of 
strike action. Negotiations and conciliation in the other two areas over 
the union’s demand for increased monthly pay and a 40-hour week were 
more lengthy. A strike of the crews on Great Lakes vessels was averted 
in September when, with the assistance of a federal government mediator, 
the union and companies agreed to the adoption of a 40-hour week without 
loss in take-home pay and other benefits, excluding an increase in month- 
ly pay. Following the rejection of their demands by a conciliation board, 
seamen on Atlantic deep-sea, dry-cargo vessels went on strike September 
28. Late in October a compromise settlement increased wages and re- 
duced hours. 


Although much of the bargaining in construction was prolonged, 
settlements were made easier, as the experience of the first half of the 
year made it clear that construction would continue at a high level. 
Wage increases were generally obtained throughout the industry, pre- 
dominantly within the range of five to ten cents an hour. 


Two unions, the United Steelworkers of America and the International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, represent employees in the 
non-ferrous metal mining and smelting industry. The steelworkers’ union, 
representing employees in a number of mines in northern Ontario and 
Quebec, began negotiations early in the year for a wage increase, a 
reduction in the 48-hour week, a check-off of union dues and other bene- 
fits. Conciliation boards tried, without success, to resolve differences 
at most of the mines. Strikes began at some during July and by the end 
of October had spread to 12 mines and 7,000 workers. Subsequent attempts 
to settle the disputes have failed. 


In addition to agreements at several small mines in British Colum- 
bia, the Mine, Mill Union, with conciliation assistance, was able to 
renegotiate its agreements with the Consolidated Mining and Smelting 
Company in British Columbia and the International Nickel Company of 
Canada in Ontario. The agreement with the former company provided 
increased vacation benefits and certain other gains, while that with the 
latter provided a wage increase and an improved vacation plan. 


Forest Industrial Relations, representing west coast logging and 
lumbering operators, began bargaining with the International Woodworkers 
of America in April. Bargaining and ‘conciliation extended into July. 
The membership of the union voted to accept a conciliation board report 
which recommended a wage increase of five cents an hour and incorpo- 
ration into basic rates of a portion of the cost-of-living bonus currently 
being paid. In the smaller firms in the interior, agreements have not, 
however, been reached and workers have been on strike for some time. 


Except for agreement to a ten-per-cent wage increase and a 40-hour 
week, negotiated early in the year at mills producing fine grades of 
paper, bargaining and conciliation in the pulp and paper industry, in- 
volving several AFL-TLC unions, extended well into the fall and votes 
favoured strikes at both the British Columbia group of mills and the 
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Ontario newsprint and pulp group. Early in November, the unions and 
the Ontario group agreed to a three-per-cent wage increase, with a mini- 
mum of five cents an hour retroactive to May 1. Shortly thereafter both 
the Canadian International Paper Company, with mills in Quebec, Ont- 
ario and New Brunswick, and the B.C. mills signed agreements. Wage 
increases were granted in both and a 40-hour week was confirmed in 
the Canadian International agreements. Contracts have also been signed 
for several individual companies, particularly in Quebec and the Mari- 
times. For some of these, the union involved was the National Federation 


of Pulp and Paper Workers (CCCL). 


Although agreements covering Canada’s three major automobile 
manufacturing plants extend into 1954 and 1955, they were opened during 
1953 on wage matters. Upward adjustments in wages were incorporated 
into the contracts. : 


Contracts at the Algoma Steel Corporation, Sault Ste. Marie, and 
the Steel Company of Canada Limited, Hamilton, extend into 1954. How- 
ever, under a re-opening clause in the steel industry contracts, the 
United Steelworkers of America requested a wage increase of eight and 
one-half cents an hour. Although negotiations continued for several 
months, no revision was made. The union has indicated that it will seek 
to negotiate a wage increase when the contracts terminate early in 1954, 


In contrast with the generally-protracted bargaining in 1953, nego- 
tiations between the United Packinghouse Workers of America and the 
three large meat-packing firms were of relatively short duration, The 
agreements, signed in August, granted an increase in basic rates of five 
cents an hour for men and four cents for women, with higher adjustments 
for skilled workers. 


Negotiations have been continuing in the rubber products industry. 
During November, Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company at Toronto and 
the United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and Plastic Workers of America 
agreed to an extensive employer-financed welfare plan and other fringe 
benefits. No wage increases were included. 


Contract negotiations for non-operating and certain groups of oper- 
ating employees of the railway companies began recently. Representa- 
tives of the non-operating group, comprising more than 125,000 workers, 
are seeking an improved vacation plan, eight paid statutory holidays, a 
cumulative sick-leave plan, and premium compensation for Sunday work. 
Both unions and employers have requested a conciliation board. 


Among the operating trades, some of last year’s bargaining extended 
into the early months of 1953. Within recent weeks, the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers is reported to have signed agreements with 
both the Canadian Pacific Railway Company and the Canadian National 
Railways covering engineers in eastern sections of the roads. The main 


provision of the ‘new contracts is for a five-day week for engineers in 
yard service. 


‘The Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen has an- 
nounced that in forthcoming negotiations it will seek a general wage 
increase, a five-day week for employees in yard service and certain 
fringe benefits, including an improved vacation plan. 
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Manpower Situation in Local Areas 


URTHER declines in indus- 
trial activity during N b Re: 
4 activi y uring oven er Proportion of paid workers within each 
resulted in a considerable increase of the four labour market groups. 


in the number of idle workers. By | Per cont Per Cont 
the first of December, the number of 
areas with labour surpluses had 
increased to 72 from 38 a month 
earlier. These areas included 50 
per cent of all paid workers in 
Canada, compared with 28 per cent 
a month earlier. A corresponding 
decrease occurred in the number of 
areas in which labour demand and | Loci we | a bo : 


l . . SURPLU SURPLUS BALANCE SHORT 
supply were in approximate balance. GROUP 1 GROUP 2 GROUP 3 GROUP 4 
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A great deal of the increase in 
unemployment was the usual result 
of the oncoming winter; but cpmparison with last year indicates a marked 
non-seasonal element in this increase. It is evident, in fact, that employ- 
ment expansion in manufacturing and other industries this fall has not 
been sufficient to absorb the additions to the labour force during the 
year. Although full-time employment continued to exceed last year’s 
level, the number of areas with surplus labour supplies was almost 
double the number last year. 


The rate of employment expansion was lower in all regions, with 
the possible exception of the Prairie Provinces. The effect of lower 
lumbering and logging operations this fall was evident in British Colum- 
bia and the Maritime Provinces; coal mining employment in Nova Scotia 
has dropped steadily since mid-summer. Contributing to the labour 
surplus in Quebec were the early completion of pulpwood cutting this 
year and lower textile production and, in Ontario, the continued low 
level of agricultural implement production as well as some slackening in 


consumer durables manufacturing. 
Approximate Labour 
Labour Surplus * Malanes - Shortage * 


Dec. 1 | Dec. 1 | Dec. 1 Dec. 1 
1952 1953 1952 1952 


*See inside back cover, Labour Gazette. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS, DECEMBER 1, 1953 


METROPOLITAN AREAS 


(labour force 75,000 or more) 


MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000 — 75,000: 
60 per cent or more in 
non-agricultural industry) 


MAJOR AGRICULTURAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000 — 75 ,000: 


40 per cent or more in agriculture) 


MINOR AREAS 
(labour force 10,000 ~ 25,000) 


LABOUR SURPLUS 


Group 1 


Brantford 
New Glasgow 


Shawinigan Falls 


Bathurst 
Drummondville 
Prince George 
St. Stephen 


Group 2 


Calgary 

Hamilton 

Quebec — Levis 

Vancouver — New 
Westminster 

Winnipeg 


Corner Brook 

Cornwall 

Farnham — Granby 

Fort William — 
Port Arthur 

Joliette 

Lac St. Jean 

Moncton 

Niagara Peninsula 

Oshawa 

Peterborough 

Rouyn—Val d’Or 

Saint John 

Sherbrooke 

St. Hyacinthe 

Sydney 

Trois Rivieres 

Valleyfield — 
Beauharnois 

Victoria 

Windsor 


Thetford — Megantic — 
St. Georges 

Charlottetown 

Chatham 

Riviere du Loup 


Belleville — Trenton 
Bracebridge 
Bridgewater 
Buckingham 
Campbellton 
Central Vancouver 

Island 
Chilliwack 
Cranbrook 
Dauphin 
Edmundston 
Fredericton 
Gaspé 
Grand Falls 
Kentville 
Lachute - 

Ste. Thérese 
Leamington 
Lindsay 
Montmagny 
Newcastle 
North Bay 
Okanagan Valley 
Owen Sound 
Portage la Prairie 
Prince Rupert 
Rimouski 
Sault Ste. Marie 
Simcoe 
Sorel 
Ste. Agathe — 

St. Jéréme 
St. Jean. 
Summerside 
Trail — Nelson 
Truro 
Victoriaville 
Woodstock, N.B. 
Yarmouth 


LABOUR 
SHORTAGE 


APPROXIMATE 
BALANCE 


Group 3 


Edmonton 
Montreal 
Ottawa — Hull 
Toronto 


Guelph 

Halifax 

Kingston 

Kitchener 

London 

Sarnia 

Sudbury 

Timmins — 
Kirkland Lake 


Barrie 

Brandon 
Lethbridge 
Moose Jaw 
North Battleford 
Prince Albert 
Red Deer 
Regina 
Saskatoon 
Yorkton 


Dawson Creek 
Drumheller 


Swift Current 
Walkerton 
Weyburn 
Woodstock, Ont. 
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ATLANTIC 


SEASONAL activities in the Atlan- 
ATLANTIC tic region continued to decline 


Proportion of paid workers within each rapidly during November. Although 
of the four labour market groups, 1953. 


fine weather helped to maintain 
such outdoor activities as con- 
struction, heavy layoffs occurred 
during the month. As a result, the 
number of persons working full time 
fell from 438,000 to 421,000 during 
the four-week period ending No- 
vember 21]. 


Per Cent 


Total employment during No- 

vember was significantly lower 
eS ees ees group «| than a year earlier;-labour surpluses 
existed in 20 of the 2] areas in the 
region at December 1]. A year 
earlier, balanced and surplus areas were in equal numbers. Several 
factors contributed to the development of labour surpluses this year. The 
most significant of these was the reduction of employment levels in coal 
mining and iron and steel manufacturing in the industrial areas of Nova 
Scotia. In Sydney, for example, Dominion Coal Company’s No. 1B Colliery 
laid off 1,200 men in June in order to mechanize; to date only 400 have 
been recalled. Similarly, slackening in the demand for products such as 
power shovels, steel castings and structural steel caused employment 
reductions in secondary steel plants in New Glasgow. In general, lumber 
and logging activity was also reduced throughout the region. In New 
Brunswick, for example, logging employment at October 1 was 17 per 
cent lower than a year earlier. Ancilliary operations such as trucking 
and shipping, which are dependent on a high level of activity in forestry, 
were also curtailed, particularly in the areas along the New Brunswick 


North Shore. 


Two areas in the region changed from the moderate to the substan- 
tial labour surplus category during the month; two from the balanced to 
the substantial surplus category and nine from the balanced to the 
moderate labour surplus category. At December 1, Halifax was the only 


area in balance, 16 areas had moderate surpluses and four had substantial 
surpluses. 


Metropolitan Areas. The labour situation in St. John’s, Nfld., changed 
abruptly during November from one of balance to one of substantial 
surplus. The principal reasons for the change were seasonal slackening 
in local construction, a sharp reduction in defence construction in the 
outlying areas and the early closure of a number of logging camps. This 
substantial labour surplus developed somewhat earlier this year than 
last, principally because of a reduction in defence construction work. 
Reflecting this condition, registrations of construction workers for em- 
ployment were three times greater this year than last. 


Major Industrial Areas. Closure of the Intercolonial Coal Company 
at Westville brought the New Glasgow area into the surplus category. 
In Sydney, Moncton and Saint John there was no change from the moder- 
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ate surplus situations of a month ago. Halifax, although remaining in 
balance, tended towards a moderate surplus. In Corner Brook a moderate 
labour surplus developed. 


Major Industrial and Minor Areas. Labour surpluses developed during 
the month in six of the major industrial and minor areas. St. Stephen 
showed the ‘greatest change, developing a substantial labour surplus 
following layoffs in the textile industry. Surpluses also existed in Char- 
lottetown and Summerside because of seasonal slackening in agriculture 
and construction. In Bridgewater, Edmundston and Bathurst, substantial 
labour surpluses accumulated because labour requirements in logging 
and lumbering were smaller than usual. 


QUEBEC 
EMPLOYMENT levelled = off or TEs: 
declined in most industries in the 

4 3 Proportion of paid workers within each 
Quebec region during November as of the four labour market groups, 1953. 
winter weather affected nearly all Per Cent 


outdoor activities. Consequently, 
the number of persons working 
35 hours or more dropped by 8,000 
to 1,395,000 during the month 
ending November 21. The total 
number of persons at work on that 
date was 24,000 below the seasonal 
peak in employment, reached on 


September 19, 


SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
GROUP 1 GROUP 2 GROUP 3 GROUP 4 


Although employment continued 
at higher levels than last year, 
some softness in the labour market 
occurred during the year. For example, a considerable amount of short- 
time was reported in the textile industry, where employment at October 1 
was four per cent lower than last year. In addition, layoffs were occurring 
in the rubber industry, reportedly as the result of slow sales because 
of warm weather, and in the clothing and boot and shoe industries because 


_ of greater declines in sales than usual for the season. Furthermore, 


fewer persons were employed in construction this year. 


Labour surpluses existed in nearly all areas of the region by the 
end of November. In many .areas, increases in unemployment had de- 
veloped two to three months earlier than last year. Four areas shifted 
from balance to surplus during the month, bringing the total in surplus 
categories to 22. Of these, Drummondville and Shawinigan Falls had 
substantial surpluses. Montreal, with about half of the wage-earners of 
the region, was close to surplus but remained in the balanced category. 
The only other area without labour surpluses was the Quebec North 


Shore. district. 


Metropolitan Areas. Although the labour market in Montreal con- 
tinued in balance, the seasonal decline in activity was causing some 
unemployment. Residential building activities were being maintained 
at reasonably high levels but despite this, registrations of construction 
workers for employment were steadily increasing. imployment appeared 
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to be more stable in the iron and steel industries during the month. Lay- 
offs, however, were larger than in the past two years in the clothing, 
rubber and leather products industries and workers were beginning to 
move into Montreal from outside areas. 


The peak in logging employment was passed about mid-November 
and labour surpluses increased slightly in the Quebec City area as a 
result. Layoffs in shipbuilding and in the boot and shoe industries raised 
the number of idle workers in this area above that of last year. 


Major Industrial Areas. Labour surpluses, which persisted through 
the summer of 1953 in Shawinigan Falls, rose rapidly during November 
as year-to-year decreases in the chemical and textile industries inten- 
sified the usual seasonal declines. Moderate surpluses continued in the 
remaining eight areas. Several thousand textile workers were unemployed 
and an even greater number was on short-time. On the other hand, the 
main difficulty in the northern areas was the growing paralysis of in- 
dustry resulting from the labour-management dispute in the gold-mining 
centres. 


Minor Areas. Drummondville developed a substantial labour surplus 
during November, following the layoff of an additional 700 workers from 
the textile industry. At the same time, St. Jean, Rimouski and Lachute — 
Ste. Thérése shifted from balance to moderate surplus, leaving only the 
Quebec North Shore area in the balanced category. A loss of export 
markets was responsible for progressive layoffs in the sewing-machine 
manufacturing plant at St. Jean. Reflecting this, a surplus- developed 
in the area two months earlier than last year. 


ONTARIO 


SEASONAL declines in construction 
and lake shipping, together with 
scattered industrial layoffs for 
retooling, changes in production 
schedules and inventory adjust- 
ments, increased unemployment 
throughout Ontario during November. 
The number of persons seeking . 
work rose about 20 per cent above 
that of the previous month and the 
previous year. During November, 
the total number of persons with 
full-time jobs decreased by about 
30,000 to 1,712,000. 


GROUP 1 GROUP 2 GROUP 3° GROUP 4 

Employment in industries other 
than agriculture continued at about 
the same level as a year ago, slightly higher employment in the manu- 
facturing, trade, public utility, transportation and logging industries” 
largely offsetting year-to-year reductions in mining, construction, finance 
and services. The largest year-to-year increases in manufacturing were 
in the electrical apparatus and non-ferrous metal products industries; 
employment in agricultural implements, textiles, clothing, sawmills and 

food and beverages was slightly lower than a year earlier. 


ONTARIO 


Proportion of paid workers within each 
of the four labour market groups, 1953. 


Per Cent 


Noy. 1 
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Because of the substantial growth in the Ontario labour force during 
the past year and the fairly stable employment levels in the region, 
seasonal employment declines resulted in a more rapid development of 
labour surplus situations throughout the region than was the case in 
1952. By the end of November, 16 of the 36 local areas had labour sur 


pluses, compared with only three at the same time last year. 


Metropolitan Areas. In Hamilton, further industrial layoffs, and the 
registration of workers from the Ford Company in Oakville, brought the 
area into the surplus category. Many of the workers laid off, however, 
were to be recalled early in December. Both the Toronto and Ottawa 
labour markets continued in approximate balance, although the surplus 
of unskilled construction workers was growing, particularly in Toronto. 

Major Industrial Areas. During November, employment in most of 
the major industrial areas declined substantially. Automobile and parts 
plants shut down for retooling, mild weather reduced the demand for 
rubber footwear, furs, and winter clothing and the agricultural implement 
and textile industries continued to operate at low levels. A few tempo- 
rary layoffs also occurred in the iron and steel, household furniture and 
electrical appliance industries to allow forinventory adjustments, changes 


in production schedules or slackening demand, At the end of November, 


seven of the thirteen areas still had balanced labour markets. Peter- 
borough and the Niagara Peninsula accumulated surpluses during the 
month, and Brantford developed a substantial surplus; the surplus in 
Windsor declined slightly. Oshawa moved from the substantial to the 
moderate surplus category and Cornwall continued to have a moderate 
labour surplus. 

Major Agricultural and Minor Areas. An inflow of workers from strike- 
bound mining areas, the completion of road work, seasonal sawmill clo- 
sures and the completion of canning and tobacco processing increased 
available labour supply in many of the smaller centers in Ontario. By the 
end of the month, Bracebridge, Sault Ste. Marie, North Bay, Lindsay, 
Chatham, Belleville-Trenton, Leamington, Simcoe and Owen Sound had 
labour surpluses. 


PRAIRIE 

FARM operations came to a virtual 

standstill in the Prairie region du- PRAIRIE 

ring November and non-agricultural Proportion of paid workers within each 
activity declined somewhat more of the four labour market groups, 1953. 
rapidly than last fall. By the third Per Cont 7. 


week of November, persons employ- 
ed 35 hours or more numbered 
820,000, a decrease of 52,000 from 
a month earlier and a slight in- 
crease from last year. 


October retail sales were four 
per cent higher in the region than a 
year earlier and this trend continued : 
in the larger centres during No- SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
. . GROUP 1 GROUP 2. GROUP 3° GROUP 4 

vember. In some country districts, 


. however, the volume of sales was 
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appreciably lower than last year because of a smaller demand for cloth- 
ing, household appliances, automobiles and farm machinery. 


Seasonal lay-offs in construction continued but construction em- 
ployment remained higher than a year earlier in all three provinces and 
the value of new construction permits issued this fall was substantially 
greater. Little significant change has occurred in manufacturing, apart 
from a greater-than-usual employment decline in the clothing industry. 
Production and employment in meat-packing, flour mills, paper mills and 
sugar factories exceeded the levels of a year ago. 


The more rapid seasonal decline in employment this year was ac- 
companied by a considerable increase in the number of persons seeking 
work, which resulted in part from a larger movement of workers from 
rural areas to urban centres. Labour surpluses developed in five areas 
during the month, including two of the three metropolitan centres in the 
region. Last November only one area (Fort William—Port Arthur) was 
in surplus while labour shortages still prevailed in two areas. 


Metropolitan and Major Industrial Areas. Winnipeg and Calgary came 
into the moderate labour surplus category about a month earlier than last 
year. The unusually mild weather reduced sales and employment in the 
clothing industry but, at the same time, delayed the seasonal down-turn 
in construction and other outdoor work. Much of the increase in labour 
supply was attributable to the slow movement of grain, which caused a 
large number of workers from farm districts to seek urban jobs for the 
winter. Labour supply also eased in Edmonton but not sufficiently to 
justify reclassification from the balanced labour market category. 


The situation in Fort William—Port Arthur at the beginning of 
December was about the same as a year earlier. Employment prospects 
for the winter months were less favorable, however, owing to the early 
completion of pulpwood production quotas, the closing of a number of 
construction projects because of a carpenters’ strike this fall and the 
spare of a lake carrier without equivalent volume of work to re- 
place it. 


Major Agricultural and Minor Areas. Labour demand in all agri- 
cultural and minor areas eased substantially during the month, although 
only two areas moved into the surplus category. The seasonal release 
of workers from road and railway maintenance and construction oper- 
ations, as well as a large inflow of farm workers seeking urban employ- 
ment for the winter, contributed to the increased labour supplies. 


PACIFIC 
EMPLOYMENT conditions in the Pacific region during November were 


adversely affected by the seasonal downturn in construction and fruit- 
processing and by a further decline in lumber production. As a result, 
the demand for labour diminished and full-time employment fell from 


375,000 to 366,000 a decrease of about 20,000 from the November, 
1952 level. 


Little progress was made in settling the strike of woods workers 
in the B.C. interior. The strike, now in its second month, involves 3,000 
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workers directly and affects many 
thousands indirectly. In other lum- 
bering areas in the region, product- 
ion and employment have been fall- 
ing since mid-summer owing to ex- 
cessive stocks of logs and finished 
lumber. The decline in plywood 
output has been particularly sharp 
recently, Base metal production has 
also been declining steadily since 
the beginning of the year. 


PACIFIC 


Proportion of paid workers within each 
of the four labour market groups, 1953. 


Per Cent 


Dec. 1 


Nov. 1 
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The effect of these develop- 
ments is reflected in an employ- SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
ment trend contrasting markedly GROUP 1 GROUP 2 GROUP 3 GROUP 4 
with that of last year. Between 
August and November, 1953, full- 
time employment decreased by more 
than 5,000, whereas last year it increased by more than 10,000. 


The decline in labour demand during the month brought four addition- 
al areas (Cranbrook, Central Vancouver Island, Chilliwack and Okanagan 
Valley) into the moderate labour surplus category; nine of the ten labour 
market areas in the region were in surplus categories by December 1, 
compared with five a year earlier. 


Metropolitan and Major Industrial Areas. Although layoffs from 
sawmills, plywood and machinery repair firms continued during November, 
the level of activity in the Vancouver—New Westminster area was sus- 
tained by a substantial volume of residential and commercial construct- 
tion. This area, however, is affected by conditions in outlying districts 
to a greater extent than other metropolitan centres because of the high 
degree of labour mobility in the Pacific region. The labour surplus in- 
creased substantially during November; more than half the additional 
persons applying for work came from points outside the area. 


In Victoria, various factors, including rains during the month and 
temporary lumber mill shutdowns, contributed to a decline in employment. 
The labour surplus, which “developed about a month earlier than last 
year, continued to grow during November. 


Minor Areas. Declining activity was most evident in the minor areas 
of the region. Employment in Prince George, already heavily affected by 
the lumbering dispute, was further reduced by the winter shutdown of 
construction projects. The effects of the gradual reduction in base metal 
production were largely concentrated in Trail—Nelson and, to a lesser 
extent, in Cranbrook. The continued low price of zinc in particular 
caused additional closures or reduced production among mines and 
smelters during November. The main cause of labour surplus in Central 
Vancouver Island was a decline in logging operations, which was partly 
seasonal in character. Chilliwack and Prince Rupert also had moderate 
surpluses as a result of seasonal declines in agriculture and fishing. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of December 10, 1953) 


Percentage Change 

From 

Principal Items 
Previous | Previous 


Month Year 
Manpower 

Total civilian labour force (a) ........-.....0-+- 5,316,000 ~ 0.7 ~ 
Persons at work 35 hours or more ........ 4,714,000 — 2.4 - 
Persons at work less than 35 hours ...... 322,000 +12.6 - 
Usually work 35 hours or more .......... 128,000 +23.1 - 
Onishort time \s..ccs.cosssecstcesenestesscurss 49,000 +32.4 - 
Usually work less than 35 hours........ 194,000 + 6.6 - 
Persons with jobs not at work .............. 129,000 + 4.0 - 
Usually work 35 hours or more .......... 125,000 +33 _ 
Usually work less than 35 hours........ nd - = 
Persons without jobs & seeking work.... 151,000 +36.0 - 
Persons not in the labour force ................ 4,791,000 + 1.0 - 

Registered for work, NES (b) 
Atlantic +47.1 
Quebec +42.3 
Ont ario +67.0 
Prairie +43.9 
Pacific +31.1 


otals QUO PiONS fee evap igo duscesiseast tao in +48.3 


Ordinary claims for Unemployment 


Fnsurance benefits iccccu:.tss2100séenedekorednnse +37.7 
Amount of benefit payments ..,............::000 $7,603,667 +33.1 
Index of employment (1949 =100) ........0:.5+ 116.8 + 0.3 
Sruilgration sanity shw-sscrtoanannsteien 18,624 — 1.7(c) 

Industrial Relations 
Strikes and lockouts — days lost................ 287,316 —62.7(c) 
No. of workers involved .........:.cc:s0eeee0e 19,298 —55.4(c) 


Nov.ofatrikes: cite ee eke 35 — | —25.7(c) 


Earnings and Income 


Average weekly wages and salaries.......... $58.12 + 0.9 | + 5.4 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.)................6 $1.37 + 0.7 + 5.2 
Average hours worked per week (mfg,) ...... 41.5 +1.2 | — 1.4 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.) .......... seas $56.73 + 2.0 | + 3.7 
Consumer price index (av, 1949 =100) ...... 116.2 — 04 | + 0.1 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949 =100)] Oct. 116.5 +15 | +31 
Total labour incume ..............660. $000,000] Sept. 1,012 + 1.9: jot, 8.7 


Industrial Production 


Total (average 1935—39=100) ....cceeececeese 255.0} + 2.7 | + 4.5 
Manufacturing Gc, .scs<aaacsheeene eee 267.9 +24 | + 4.4 
Durables ..............s0056 320.3 + 3.0 + 4.7 
Non-Durables 234.4 +1.8 | + 4.2 


(a), (b): See inside back cover, Labour Gazette, 


(c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with 
total for same period previous year, 


*Less than 10,000. 
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New Co-Chairman Named 
For Manpower Council 


Arthur H. Brown, Deputy Minister of 
Labour, has been appointed one of the 
two chairmen of the National Advisory 
Council on Manpower, replacing Dr. A. 
MacNamara, who retired last March. 

The other chairman is R. B. Bryce, 
Clerk of the Privy Council, who replaces 
Norman Robertson, the former holder of 
that office. 

The purpose of the Council, set up in 
February 1951, is to study manpower 
problems in Canada and to advise the 
Minister of Labour on the most effective 
utilization of the present and potential 
Canadian working force. 

Members of the Council, as of October 
1953, are:— 

Representatives of Labour: Percy R. 
Bengough, President, Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada; Donald MacDonald, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Canadian Congress of 
Labour; Gérard Picard, President, Cana- 
dian and Catholic Confederation of Labour; 
and James B. Ward, Secretary, Dominion 
Joint Legislative Committee of the Rail- 
way Transportation Brotherhoods. 

Representatives of Employers: Hugh A. 
Crombie, Vice-President and ‘Treasurer, 
Dominion Engineering Works Limited; 
Allan C. Ross, President, Ross-Meagher 
Limited; Philip Gruchy, First Vice- 
President and Director, Anglo-Newfound- 
land Development Company; and William 
Mainwaring, Vice-President and Assistant 
to the President, British Columbia 
Electric. 

Representatives of Agriculture: George 
Robertson, Secretary, Saskatchewan Wheat 
Pool; and J. A. Marion, Vice-President, 
Canadian Federation of Agriculture. 

Representatives of Women: Mrs. A. 
Turner Bone, President, National Council 
of Women; and Mrs. Flore D. Jutras. 

Representatives of Veterans: Lt.-Col. 
EB. A. Baker, Chairman, National Council 
of Veterans Associations in Canada; and 
Second Vice-President, 
Dominion Command, Canadian Legion of 
the BESL. 

Representatives of Industry: T. R. 
McLagan, President, Canadian Industrial 
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Preparedness Association; and J. A. H, 
Paterson,’ President, Canadian Metal 
Mining Association. 

Hx-officio Members: A. J. MacNamara, 
Chairman pro tem, Unemployment Insur- 
ance Advisory Committee; and Judge 
W. J. Lindal, Chairman, National Employ- 
ment Committee. 

Representatives of Divisions of Govern- 
ment Services: C. H. Bland, Chairman, 
Civil Service Commission; Dr. J. G. 
Taggart, Deputy Minister of Agriculture; 
Laval Fortier, Deputy Minister of Citizen- 
ship and Immigration; T. N. Beaupré, 
Assistant Deputy Minister of Defence 
Production; J. F. Parkinson, Finance 
Officer, Department of Finance; Stewart 
Bates, Deputy Minister of Fisheries; L. H. 
Nicholson, Commissioner, RCMP; J. G. 
Bisson, Chief Commissioner, Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission; George V. 
Haythorne, Assistant Deputy Minister of 
Labour; Jan Campbell, National Co- 
ordinator of Civilian Rehabilitation Ser- 
vices; Mare Boyer, Deputy Minister of 
Mines and Technical Surveys; C. M. 
Drury, Deputy Minister of National 
Defence; Maj.-Gen. Hugh A. Young, 
Deputy Minister of Resources and Develop- 
ment; Charles Stein, Under-Secretary of 
State; W. W. Sharp, Associate Deputy 
Minister of Trade and Commerce; and 
E. L. M. Burns, Deputy Minister of 
Veterans Affairs. 


Employment, Payrolls, 
Average Wages increase 


Industrial employment, payrolls and aver- 
age weekly wages and salaries all rose to 
higher levels at the beginning of September 
than at a month and year earlier, the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics has reported. 

The September 1 index of industrial 
employment (1939=100) stood at 193-5 
compared with 192-4 for August 1 and 
190-6 for September 1, 1952. 

The payrolls index was 475-3 compared 
with 471-4 a month earlier and 442-7 a 
year ago. 

Weekly wages and salaries averaged 
$57.65 compared with $57.52 at the begin- 
ning of August and $54.55 at the same time 
last year. 

In future, index numbers of employ- 
ment, payrolls and average weekly earn- 
ings will be on the 1949 base, the Bureau 
has announced. A _ bulletin has been 
published containing an historical employ- 
ment series on the new base dating from 
1921 up to and including June 1953. The 
record from June 1, 1953, will be carried 
in the next issue of the regular monthly 
employment and payrolls report. 
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Lebour Income Climbs 
To 4th Successive High 


For the fourth month in a row, Cana- 
dian labour income climbed to a new high 
in August, the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics has reported. The estimated total 
for that month, $993,000,000, surpassed the 
July estimate by $7,000,000 and exceeded 
by $74,000,000 that for August 1952. 

This year’s August income advanced 
eight per cent over last August’s. 


U.S. Employment, Hiring 
Fail to Make Usual Rise 


Although non-farm employment in the 
United States increased less than usually 
between August and September, the 
number of employees on non-farm payrolls 
in September was at an all-time high for 
the month, the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics has reported. The 49-6 
million non-farm workers were 700,000 more 
than last September’s. 

Non-farm employment increased by 
200,000 between mid-August and mid- 
September, compared with an August- 
to-September average gain of half a 
million in the post-war period. This was 
the second month in which the rise in 
employment was less than usual. 

The Bureau announced at the same time 


that the factory work-week remained 
virtually unchanged between July and 
August, a period of usual seasonal in- 


crease. However, at® 40:5 hours, the 
average work-week in manufacturing plants 
in mid-August was the same as a year 
earlier and only about one-half hour below 
the post-war high for the month, reached 
in 1950. 

Hiring rates, too, between July and 
August did not take the upswing usually 
reported at this time of year. Manufac- 
turing plants added workers to their pay- 
rolls at a rate of 42 per 1,000 employees 
in August, about 25 per cent below the 
post-war average for the month. 


U.K. Unemployment Rose 
Slightly in September 


Unemployment in the United Kingdom 
increased slightly in September, partly 
because of a seasonal decline in the 
numbers employed in agriculture, road 
transport, catering and the distributive 
trades. 

By October 12, the number of unem- 
ployed was about 1-5 per cent of the 
estimated total number at work, compared 
with 1-4 per cent on September 14 and 
1-9 per cent in October 1952. 
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During September the labour force in 
manufacturing industries increased rapidly. 
The number at work in engineering rose 
by 15,000, in vehicle manufacturing by 
8,000 and in textile industries by 8,000. 


Labour Presents Briefs 
To Federal Cabinet 


Canada’s four major labour organiza- 
tions have presented their annual briefs 
to the Cabinet. 

The Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada met the Government December 2, 
the Canadian and Catholic Confederation 
of Labour and the Dominion Joint Legis- 
lative Committee of the Railway Trans- 
poration Brotherhoods on December 4, and 
the Canadian Congress of Labour on 
December 10. 

These annual submissions are usually 
made early in the year. Because Prime 
Minister St. Laurent is leaving in February 
for a round-the-world trip, the presenta- 
tion of labour memoranda was advanced 
this year. 

Details of the four briefs and the Gov- 
ernment’s reply to each will appear in the 
January issue of the Lasour GAZETTE. 


Joseph P. Ryan Resigns 
From ILA Presidency 


Although a special convention of the 
International Longshoremen’s Association 
in Philadelphia last month absolved him 
of all charges of stealing the union’s funds, 
Joseph P. Ryan resigned from the presi- 
dency of the union, a position he had held 
for 26 years and which was his for life 
had he so wished. 

He told the delegates that his “continua- 
tion as president may well stand in the 
way of the future welfare of the ILA, 
both in its relationship with the rest of 
the labour world and otherwise.” He 
acknowledged that in the public eye he 
had become a symbol of all that was wrong 
with the pier union: 

Capt. William V. Bradley, head of the 
union’s tugboat division, was then elected 
to a fotr-year term as ILA president. Mr. 
Ryan was named president emeritus at an 
annual pension of $10,000. 

The retiring president was first elected 
to the post in 1927 and was re-elected 
every four years until 1943, when he 
became lifetime president. 

Capt. Bradley is a native of Kingston, 
N.Y., who became a deck hand at the 
age of 14 and received captain’s papers 
when he was 21. He joined his first union 
in 1933 and became president of the ILA’s 
tugboat division in 1937. 
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Upward Housing Trend 
Continued in September 


The upward trend in the construction of 
“new dwelling units was continued in 
September when 10,208 were started, com- 
pared with 8,529 in the same month last 
year, and 8,643 were completed, compared 
with 5,819. 

In the first nine months this year, 
starts increased to 79,671 from 62,040 in 
January-September 1952 and completions 
rose to 62,407 from 46,785. 

Under construction at the 
September were 73,055 units, 
with 59,113 a year earlier. 

The average construction time for dwell- 
ings completed in September was 5:2 
months—the lowest this year—compared 
with 6-4 months in August and 6:9 months 
a year earlier. 


end of 
compared 


U.S. Housing Starts 
Drop 4,000 in October 


Non-farm housing starts in the United 
States totalled 88,000 in October, about 
4,000 fewer than in September, according 
to preliminary estimates of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor. 


Private starts were 1,000 below the 
September figure and publicly-owned hous- 
ing starts dropped from the 3,000 recorded 
in September to fewer than 50 in October. 
This is the first time in more than six 
years that the monthly housing starts 
report did not include some public units. 


During the first ten months this year, 
privately-owned housing starts totalled 
919,500, slightly more than in January- 
October 1952 and above the total for any 
comparable period except in the boom year 
1950. Because of an over-all decline in 
public starts this year, however, the total 
of private and public dwelling units begun 
lagged slightly behind both 1951 and 1952 
when the first ten months of these years 
are compared; it was also considerably 
below the 1950 total for the same period. 


Britain Completes 28,516 
Houses in September 


The number of housing completions in 
Great Britain in September—28,516—was 
the second highest monthly total since the 
war. The highest was in March this year, 
when 28,729 were completed. 

For the first nine months of this year, 
225,863 permanent houses were built, com- 
pared with 171,093 in the same period last 


_ year, a 32-per-cent increase. 
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There were 322,051 houses under construc- 
tion at the end of September, compared 
with 276,060 at the end of the same month 
last year. ; 


Must Change Attitude 
To Older Worker—Martin 


A change in our whole attitude to the 
employment of older workers is necessary 
if we are to prevent a waste of manpower, 
said Hon. Paul Martin, Minister of 
National Health and Welfare, recently. 

Speaking to the central council of the 
Canadian Red Cross Society in Toronto, 
Mr. Martin said advances in medical 
science since 1900 have extended the 
average life span 20 years. Canada now 
has 800,000 persons over 70 years of age 
and by 1971 will have more than 1,200,000, 
he estimated. 

“One of the problems of an ageing 
population,” he said, “is that of finding 
useful and productive employment for 
older persons still willing and able to 
work. Although a man’s calendar age may 
bear little relationship to his ability to do 
a job, it has become increasingly difficult 
after a certain age to find suitable employ- 
ment in industry.” 

Mr. Martin pointed out that our way of 
living is directed for the most part to the 
interests of younger people. 


“Our problem,” he continued, “is to 
readapt our thinking so that we can keep 
our senior citizens from becoming ‘displaced 
persons’, cut adrift from their intellectual, 
cultural and _ spiritual anchors, existing 
among us but not really a vital and 
essential part of our society. 


“Our task, then, must be to make sure 
that the extra years that have been added 
to man’s life will be useful, satisfying and 
productive years. Society must not take 
away the years which science has provided.” 


British Throne Speech 
Forecasts Labour Laws 


Legislation of interest to labour men-~ 
tioned in the Queen’s speech from the 
throne at the opening of the British 
Parliament in November included a pro- 
posal to consolidate and extend the laws 
on the safety, health and welfare of 
miners and quarrymen. Other laws will 
be proposed to provide benefit for certain 
further. cases of disablement from indus- 
trial diseases, to amend and consolidate 
the law relating to food and drugs and to 
restrict night working in the baking 
industry. 
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CIO Textile Workers 
Meet Federal Cabinet 


Delegates of the Textile Workers’ Union 
of America (CIO-CCL) presented a brief 
on unemployment in the textile industry 
to five cabinet ministers at Ottawa 
November 17. 

The delegation of more than 200 repre- 
sentatives from 96 locals from Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Ontario, and Quebec was 
headed by Harold D’Aoust, the union’s 
Canadian Director. 

The brief called especially for safeguards 
against the importation of inexpensive goods 
from Japan, protection against dumping, 
and limitation of imports to encourage the 
growth of a prosperous Canadian textile 
industry. 

The union explained that employment 
had dropped from 104,000 persons in 
April 1951 to 82,328 persons in July 1952. 
In April 1953 employment was at its new 
peak of 95,300, a reduction of 9,000 from 
April 1951. ' 

Fourteen mills have been liquidated in 
the past year, the union said, and the 
average weekly hours of work in the 
industry had declined from 42-6 in April 
1953 to well below 40 at present. 

The delegation stated that the Canadian 
textile industry had provided some 70 to 
75 per cent of the domestic market prior 
to the war, whereas in 1952 Canadian mills 
produced 56 per cent and in 1953 were 
expected to produce only 53 per cent. 

Cabinet ministers who heard the 
delegation were: Trade Minister Howe, 
Labour Minister Gregg, Transport Minister 
Chevrier, Revenue Minister McCann, and 
Finance Minister Abbott. 

The Ministers promised to tighten the 
anti-dumping laws against cheap foreign 
goods competing with the Canadian textile 
industry but maintained that the problems 
of the industry were not attributable to 
the Government’s trade policy. 


Textile, Farm Implement 
Imports Higher Then 1952 


Imports of wool products and farm 
implements and machinery were higher in 
August this year than in the same month 
last year, according to a recent report of 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Imports 
of cotton products were slightly lower. 

In August this year, the value of wool 
products imported into Canada was 
$7,088,000. In August 1952 it was 
$5,075,000. Value of imported farm imple- 
ments and machinery in August this year 
was $17,351,000 compared with $14,435,000 
in August 1952. 
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Cotton products imported in August this 
year were worth $5,921,000 compared with 
$6,056,000 in August 1952. 

For the eight-month period January to 
August this year, imports of all three 
products were greater than for the same 
period in 1952. During these eight months 
of 1953, value of imported wool products 
was $50,371,000 compared with $33,221,000 
for the first eight months of 1952; value 
of farm implements and machinery was 
$171,959,000 compared with $150,189,000; 
and value of cotton products was $65,386,000 
compared with $51,004,000. 


Alta. Names Successor 

To Late Labour Minister 
Norman <A. Willmore was sworn in 

November 10 as Minister of the Alberta 

Department of Industries and Labour. He 

fills the post left vacant by the death 

October 29 of Hon. Dr. John L. Robinson. 
Mr. Willmore, born at Fessenden, North 


Dakota, of Danish parents, came to 
Canada in 1915 and was educated at 
Edmonton. He later established himself 


at Edson where he went into the clothing 
and shoe business. He is a former member 
of the town council of Edson. 

Dr. Robinson, a Medicine Hat chiro- 
practor before being appointed to the 
provincial Cabinet in May 1948, was a 
native of Belfast, Ireland. He was first 
elected to the Legislature in 1935. 


Newfoundland Fishermen 
Seek TLC Affiliation 


The Newfoundland Federation of Fisher- 
men, at its second annual convention at 
Bonavista early last month, voted to join 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. 
The unanimous decision was taken after 
Max Swerdlow, TLC Director of Organ- 
ization and Education, and: W. Frank 
Chafe, TLC Maritime Representative, had 
addressed the convention. 

Major resolutions adopted urged the 
Department of Trade and Commerce to 
try to regain the Brazilian market for the 
sale of salted shore-cured small Maderia 
fish, protection from the foreign fishing 
fleets, standardization in the selection of 
culls, and a system of distribution of salt 
to the fishermen at a uniform price. 

The convention elected President Abbott 
of Bonavista by acclamation, and returned 
Max Lane as General Secretary and Pat 
Antle as Treasurer. 

The Federation has about 8,000 members 
in 240 locals. 


Need for Apprentices 
Said Urgent in U.S., Too 


“If we are to take proper account of 
our future needs it is necessary that 
management and labour act now to expand 
our training programs,” said New York’s 
Industrial Commissioner Edward Corsi at 
the New York State Apprenticeship Con- 
ference in Brooklyn recently. 

This is similar to the views expressed 
by Canadian officials at the conference of 
the Apprenticeship Advisory Committee in 
Ottawa in October (L.G., Nov., p. 1608). 


“Inadequate in Volume’’ 

Mr. Corsi said: “Our present training is 
inadequate in volume not only to meet the 
needs of defence; it is not even sufficient 
to permit replacement of those who retire 
from the skilled crafts because of death or 
retirement.” 


Other speakers at the conference were 
Charles H. Edgar, Acting Chairman of the 
New York State Apprenticeship Council, 
who said there are barely enough men in 
training now to satisfy regular industrial 
needs in the United States, and Gerald W. 
Waldbillig, President of the New York 
State Building Employers Association, who 
said the material well-being of the nation 
would suffer if it lacked skilled manpower. 

Thomas A. Murray, President of the 
New York State Federation of Labor, said 
the trade union movement would continue 
to support apprenticeship training with ail 
its resources. 

{ 


British Columbia Passes 


Equal Pay Law 

A third province, British Columbia, has 
enacted an equal pay law. Ontario and 
Saskatchewan have similar laws in effect. 

The British Columbia Act, passed at the 
second session of the Legislature in 1953, 
received Royal Assent on October 17 and 
will come into force on proclamation. 


Act’s Provisions 


The Act prohibits an employer from 
paying a female employee at a lower rate 


. than a male employee when she does the 


same work in the same establishment. 
Inquiry into a complaint by an inspector 
of the Department of Labour and, where 
he is unable to adjust the complaint, a 
hearing by the Board of Industrial Rela- 
tions, which administers hours and 
minimum wage legislation, are provided for. 


The Act will be reviewed in greater 
detail in the January issue of the 


. Lasour GAZETTE. 


Spanish Industry Must 
Establish LMPCs 


A recent decree in Spain has brought 
into force a law, passed in 1947 but with- 
held from operation until now, that requires 
a council of employer and employees to 
be set up in all commercial undertakings 
in that country employing more than 50 
persons in any one place of business. 
These councils are similar to the Labour- 
Management Production Committees 
voluntarily operating in many Canadian 
plants and industrial concerns. 

According to the decree, the council is 
to consist of the owner or manager as 
chairman and from four to 12 employces 
according to the size of the enterprise. 
Although the members of the council will 
have no power to intervene actively in 
the management of the business, the 
proprietor is required to . give them 
annually an account of its position and 
prospects. ; 

Meeting at least once a month, the 
council will make recommendations to the 
management on such matters as produc- 
tion, possible operational economies, labour 
conditions, prevention of accidents, and 
the proper observance of social legislation. 

At present the decree applies only to 
businesses which had 1,000 or more persons 
on the payroll on January 1, 1958. 


Fewer Immigrants in 
Sept., First 9 Months 


The number of immigrants entering 
Canada in the first nine months of 1953 
was eight per cent less than in the same 
period in 1952, the Department of Citizen- 
ship and Immigration has reported. 

The number of immigrants to Canada 
during September of this year was 12,471, 
a drop of 2,123 from the August figure 
but 35 per cent more than the number of 
arrivals in September 1952. 

The largest proportion of the September 
immigrants were Northern ‘European 
(5,055). This is an increase of 43 per cent 
compared with September 1952. The total 
number of Northern Europeans to enter 
during the first nine months of this year 
is one per cent less than the total for the 
same period in 1952. 

Of the September immigrants the leading 
racial origins were German (3,237), British 
(3,163), Italian (2,121), from the United 
States (994), and Dutch (887). 

The September immigration from the 
British Isles increased 20 per cent com- 
pared with the previous year. 
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120 Trainees in Canada 
Under Colombo Plan 


More than 120 technical assistance 
trainees from 25 countries were in Canada 
studying under the auspices of the Colombo 
Plan and various United Nations agencies 
during September, according to the 
November issue of External Affairs, monthly 
publication of the Department of External 
Affairs. 


These trainees come to Canada from 
underdeveloped countries to study the latest 


techniques and practices in planning, 
development, reconstruction, scientific 
research, public administration, health, 


social welfare, agriculture, 
merce and similar fields. 


The International Labour Organization 
at the same time reports it has more than 
100 experts at work throughout the world 
and 100 worker-trainees placed in jobs 
outside their own countries for training 
under the JLO’s contribution to the 
Expanded Program of Technical Assistance 
of the United Nations. 


The Technical Co-operation Service of 
the Department of Trade and Commerce 
co-ordinates Canada’s participation in the 
technical field. 


The trainees in Canada during September 
represented India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Burma, 
Thailand, Indonesia, Cambodia, Nepal, 
Japan, Australia, Egypt, Lebanon, Iraq, 
Jordon, Israel, Nigeria, French Togoland, 
Brazil, Bolivia, Venezuela, Mexico, British 
Guiana, Virgin Islands, Haiti and Finland. 

This year the ILO has issued some 590 
grants to enable nationals of less developed 
countries to participate in group training 
courses or working party tours. 

However, due to a curtailment of its 
finances, the ILO has postponed the assign- 
ments of,25 experts and deferred the issuing 


of 100 fellowships and worker-trainee study 
grants. 


industry, com- 


Old Age Assistance 
Recipients Increase 

The number of persons receiving old age 
assistance in Canada increased from 89,706 
at June 30, 1953, to 91,021 at September 30, 
1953. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the  federal-provincial scheme 
totalled $5,051,735.78 for the quarter ended 
September 30, 1953,. compared with 
$4,991,000.61 in the preceding quarter. Since 
the inception of the Act, the federal Gov- 
ernment has contributed $31,448,812.25. 
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At September 30, 1953, the average 
monthly assistance in the provinces paying 
a maximum of $40 a month ranged from 
$33.57 to $37.84, except for one province 
where the average was $25.48. In New- 
foundland, which pays a maximum of $30 
a month, the average was $29.18. 


Fewer Persons Receive 


Blind Persons Allowances 


The number of blind persons in Canada 
receiving allowances under The Blind 
Persons Act decreased from 8,283 at June 
30, 1953, to 8,230 at September 30, 1953. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$731,658.05 for the quarter ended Septem- 
ber 30, 1953, compared with $732,698.22 in 
the preceding quarter. Since the inception 
of the Act, the federal Government has 
contributed $5,171,022.51. 

At September 30, 1953, the average 
monthly allowance in the provinces ranged 
from $37.23 to $39.61. In all provinces the 
maximum allowance paid was $40 a month. 


Teamsters Establish 
Eastern Conference 


An Eastern Conference of Teamsters, 
encompassing 400,000 members of local 
unions in 15 eastern states and the District 
of Columbia, was established in November 
by the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters (AFL). Its establishment com- 
pletes the immediate plans for national 
conferences in the union’s drive for 
continent-wide organization, according to 
president Dave Beck. 

Already in existence were the Western 
Conference, of which Frank W. Brewster 
is Chairman, and the Central States Con- 
ference, of which James R. Hoffa is 
Chairman. 

Chairman of the new conference is 
International Vice-president Edward Cum- 
bock, of Philadelphia. The Conference 
Executive Board is composed of John 
Conlon, Vice-Chairman; Thomas Flynn, 
Secretary; and Tim Collins, Recording 
Secretary. Board members are Martin 
Lacey, President of the New York Joint 
Council; Harry Tevis, President of the 
Joint Council of Pittsburgh; and Thomas 
Hickey, International Vice-President. 

The states included in the Conference 
are: Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, New York, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Maryland, West Virginia, Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Delaware, and 
the District of Columbia. 


Trades and Labour Congress of 


Fatalities in B.C. Mines 
Show 20-Year Decline 


Fatal accidents in British Columbia’s 
metal-mining industry have been declining 
for the past 20 years. ‘ 


The number of fatal accidents per 1,000 
men employed for the period 1942 to 1952 
was 1:61, and the tonnage mined annually 
per fatality was 570,666 tons. 


In the previous ten-year period (1932-42) 
the rates were 2-52 fatalities per 1,000 
employed and 420,498 tons mined per 
fatality. 


In 1952 there were 1:14 fatalities per 
1,000 employees; the tonnage mined per 
fatal accident was 796,038 tons. 


The frequency for all accidents involving 
a loss of time of more than one shift and 
less than seven shifts for the years 1940-42 
was 0-68 per 1,000 shifts worked. For the 
same period the frequency for accidents 
involving more than six shifts loss of time 
was 0:44. It was 0-26 for the first seven 
months of 1953. 


TLC President Receives 
Second Honorary LL.D. 


The honorary degree of Doctor of Laws 
was conferred on Percy Bengough, President 
of the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada, at the convocation of the 
University of British Columbia, October 31. 

In July, Mr. Bengough received a similar 
degree from St. Francis Xavier University, 
Antigonish, NS. 


The Citation 


In presenting the degree, Dr. N. A. M. 
MacKenzie of the University of British 
Columbia said :— 


I have the honour to present to you, Mr. 
Chancellor, a man who is known across 
Canada as a wise and moderate counsellor 
and conciliator, whose zeal in upholding the 
rights of labour is balanced by his far- 
sighted concern for the welfare of our nation 
as a whole. 

He has long been connected with the 
Canada, 
which elected him as its Vice-President in 
1931 and as its President in 1942. 

His wide experience and his practical 
wisdom have made him a tower of strength 
to many a national advisory committee on 
apprenticeship, on unemployment, and on 
other matters of vital concern to Canada 
and the world. 

I use that last phrase advisedly; it is 
no mere cliche when it is applied to a man 
who, for many years, has served in the higher 
councils of the International Labour Organ- 
izations. He has been a member of the 
National Research Council for many years, 
and we at the University have benefited 


= 


greatly from his wise advice and fresh view- 
point during the time he served us as a 
member of our Board of Governors. 

In recognition of his contributions to 
Canadian labour, commerce and industry and 


. of his work as leader, consultant and guide, 


the University desires you, sir, to grant him 
here on our Pacific shores, an honour he 
has already received on the Atlantic Coast, 
and to confer the degree of Doctor of Laws, 
honoris causa, on Percy Robert Bengough. 


U.S. Women’s Bureau 
Has New Director 


Frieda 8. Miller, Director of the Women’s 
Bureau, United States Department of 
Labor, has resigned: Mrs. Alice K. 
Leopold, Secretary of State of Connecticut, 
has been named to succeed her. 


Miss Miller had been in charge of the 
Bureau since August 1944, succeeding its 
only previous head, Miss Mary Anderson. 
Before entering the federal government 
service she had been Industrial Commis- 
sioner of New York State. 


Mrs. Leopold 


Mrs. Leopold is a member and secretary - 
of President Eisenhower’s Inter-Govern- 
mental Relations Committee. She was 
elected Connecticut’s Secretary of State, 
her term beginning January 1951, after 
service in the State Legislature. 

In Connecticut she had 
minimum wage boards, the 
Education Committee and _ the 
Housing Committee. 


served on 
Governor’s 
State 


Asks U.N. to Consider 
Plan for World Celendar 


Adoption of the World Calendar as 
proposed by the World Calendar Associa- 
tion will be discussed at the 18th session 
of the Economic and Social Council of 
the United Nations, to be held in 1954, 
if a request by the Indian representative 
is granted. India’s permanent representa- 
tive to the United Nations has asked the 
U.N. Secretary-General to include the 
question on the agenda for the session. 

The reform calendar presents an unvary- 
ing calendar useful for each year. There 
would be still 12 months, but each quarter 
would have 13 weeks or 91 days, and begin 
on Sunday and end on Saturday. 


Has Labour Approval 
All major Canadian labour organizations 
have approved the adoption of the 
reformed calendar. 
The next possible date for switching to 
the new calendar is January 1, 1956. 
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Annual IWA Convention 
Heid in Vancouver 


A call for political action, a speech by 
CIO President Walter Reuther and discus- 


sion of labour unity were highlights of the ~ 


17th annual convention of the Interna- 
tional Woodworkers of America (CIO- 
CCL) in Vancouver, October 138 to 16. 


About 600 delegates representing - 147,000 
TWA members in Canada and the United 
States attended. The union has 32,000 
members in Canada. 

Dan Radford, British Columbia Director 
of the Canadian Congress of Labour, said 
political action was one of the best ways 
to organize to meet the strength of man- 
agement representatives. He said support 
for political candidates who have pledged 
themselves to promote programs requested 
by organized labour is “the only thing that 
is going to beat the straight jacket big 
business is trying to clamp on”. 

Action on the political front was seen as 
the means of obtaining better living 
standards by CCL President A. R. Mosher. 
In his address to the convention Mr. 
- Mosher warned that Canada is entering 
a recession period. He said railroads and 
major auto plants in Eastern Canada have 
already laid off workers. 


Mr. Mosher predicted that there will be 
fewer across-the-board wage demands this 
winter, although unions will still seek to 
better conditions through fringe benefits. 


In an hour-long speech to the convention, 
Walter Reuther, President of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, said the 
“paramount task” of the free world was to 
solve the problem of obtaining full employ- 
ment and full production in peacetime. He 
said both labour and management must 
work together in developing a distribution 
system geared to match the world’s 
expanding production. 

“There is something morally wrong with 
a free society that has the courage and 
vision to spend millions and billions on war 
but lacks the same courage and vision to 
give its people security in peacetime,” said 
Mr. Reuther. 

The convention approved a resolution 
endorsing the CIO-AFL “tio raiding” pact, 
despite the objections of some delegates 
who said it did not contain satisfactory 
protective clauses for the CIO. Almost 
150 delegates voted to send the resolution 
back to the committee because 
believed that signing the no-raiding agree- 
ment would hamper the IWA in its fight 
with the AFL Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners and the latter’s offshoot, the 
AFL Lumber and Sawmill Workers. 
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they « 


Al Hartung, International President of 
the IWA, pointed out that the agreement, 
which has now been ratified by both the 
CIO and the AFL, was binding only on 
individual unions signing it. He said that 
if the AFL carpenters’ and sawmill workers’ 
unions did not sign it, the IWA would not 
be bound by it. 

On the same subject, Charles Millard, a 
Vice-president of the Canadian Congress of 
Labour and Canadian Director of the 
United Steelworkers of America, urged the 
delegates to go slow in supporting the 
CIO-AFL agreement. ' 

The steel union official said the CiO- 
AFL agreement was not readily applicable 
to conditions in Canada. He suggested the 
CIO and AFL work out their agreement, 
but leave the CCL and the TLC, corre- 
sponding labour organizations in Canada, 
to work out their own policy in this regard. 

“While we are for unity at the earliest 
possible moment, we ought to find ways in 
Canada to find our own solution to the 
problem,” he said. 

Forest conservation was another major 
topic discussed at the convention. A reso- 
lution was passed urging that the United 
States Government build “pilot” wood- 
working plants to process every part of a 
tree into useful products. The resolution 
also urged a greater integration of the 
wood-using industry in the United States. 

The resolution called for a plan under 
which each forest area would be carefully 
managed for sustained yield and the timber 
production would be geared to an inte- 
grated industrial plan for the entire area. 

Delegates expressed the view that mass 
unemployment would result from the con- 
tinued import of plywood panels from 
Japan. The convention passed a resolu- 
tion calling for an end to such imports. 


In other resolutions the delegates voted 
for a conference on the highest level 
between the leading powers in the interests 
of world peace; paid tribute to the Masi 
German workers who revolted last June; 
called for the repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
Act; urged the establishment of a broad 
medical program in the United States 
which would include hospital insurance for 
all people; and promised an _ intensified 
educational ‘program to counteract propa- 
ganda against the social security program. 


Communism received the almost unani- 
mous condemnation of the convention. In 
a loud voice vote, all but three delegates 
upheld President Hartung in ruling the 
expulsion of an avowed communist from 
office in the union. ¢ 


The man is Karley Larsen of Everett, 
Washington, who was a Vice-president of 


. 
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IWA District 23. Mr. Larsen was not 
present at the convention, having been 
barred from entering Canada by immi- 
gration officials. 


A federal housing program to bolster 
falling lumber markets was urged by the 
International Woodworkers of America 
(CIO-CCL) as nearly 700 workers in 
Vancouver and Port Alberni plywood 
plants were laid off November 12. 

Lloyd Whalen, President of the Van- 
couver local of the IWA, said:— 

“Slowdown in the plywood division is a 
serious blow at this time and a vigorous 
housing program is necessary to overcome 
shortage of markets.” 

He said he was forwarding the request to 
federal government leaders immediately. 

The lay-offs, first in 20 years in the West 
Coast plywood industry, were attributed by 
company officials to falling markets on the 
Prairies. 


New Era of Prosperity 
Forecast in U.S. Talks 

A new peacetime era of prosperity may 
grow out of the business adjustment now 
under way in the United States, it was 
predicted by two speakers at the recent 
convention of the National Commercial 
Finance Conference in New York City. 

Both speakers agreed that there will be 
some slight letdown in business activity in 
the near future, but it will be followed by 
a strong recovery. 

Dr. H. BE. Luedicke, editor of the New 
York Journal of Commerce, said “there is 
a growing suspicion that most of us still 
are underestimating the full strength 
behind our industrial progress which is 
based on an unparalleled growth in popu- 
lation, an unparalleled increase in the 
standard of living and _ unparalleled 
technological progress”. 

Herbert R. Silverman, chairman of the 
board of the Conference, noted that “after 
six years of peacetime expansion, there is 
a temporary halt for consolidation of gains 


_ of the expansion period which now sets the 


stage for a new period of growth”. 

At a press conference in Washington, 
Charles E. Wilson, U.S. Secretary of 
Defence, said that defence spending in the 
United States will not be cut sufficiently 
to affect business adversely. 

Other opinions on future economic con- 
ditions in Canada and the United States 
have been voiced in recent months (1.G., 
Nov., p. 1599 and Aug., p. 1120). 
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Co-determination Unlikely 
In U.S., Researcher Feels 
Co-determination* will unlikely come to 
America as long as prosperity lasts, con- 
cludes a researcher who made a two-year 


study of the plan in operation in Germany 


under a grant from Cornell University. 

The researcher, Edwin F. Beal, shows 
that co-determination, or mitbestimmung, 
was an effective way of getting the German 
steel industry into operation after the war 
but, as German economic conditions 
improved, it became less effective or 
efficient for either labour or management. 

The 11-member supervisory board, orig- 
inally composed of five union men, five 
representatives of the stockholders and one 
British representative, is now made up of 
five labour and six management. 

Mr. Beal writes that even though the 
co-determination scheme appears to work 
well and has produced an impressive no- 
strike record, neither labour nor manage- 
ment are happy with it. Labour especially 
lost ground when management began 
appointing the 11th man. 

A report of Mr. Beal’s findings appears 
in the November issue of Factory Manaqe- 
ment and Maintenance, a McGraw-Hill 
publication. 


George Stone, Once Rail 
Union Leader, Dies at 31 


George A. Stone, a member of the Board 
of Transport Commissioners from 1932 until 
his retirement in 1947, died in Ottawa, 
October 31. He was 81 years of age. 

Mr. Stone was chairman of the Brother- 
hood of Firemen from 1900 to 1907. Later 
he beeame an engineer and from 1917 to 
1932 was chairman of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers. 


Canada Food Price Level 
25 Per Cent of U.S, 


On the basis of the food price level in 
the United States equalling 100, the level 
in Canada at the end of 1952 was 8&5, 
according to an annual comparison of retail 
food prices by the International Labour 
Office, made in October last year. 


A table showing the relative price level 
of foodstuffs in each country compared with 


*Previous reports on co-determination in 
German industries were carried in the May 
1953 issue, p. 686; September 1952 issue, 
p. 1173; and the August and October 1951, 
issues, pp. 1067 and 1339 respectively of the 
LABOUR GAZETTE. 
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each of the others is published in a 
statistical supplement to the. November 
issue of International Labour Review. 

The food items taken into ‘account in 
the study represent the greater part of 
household food expenditure in the different 
countries. The prices of the individual 
items are weighted according to the quan- 
tities consumed in the respective countries. 
These “food baskets” are derived from 
family living studies indicating the average 
yearly consumption of the specified items 
per adult male wage earner. Prices are 
compared on the basis of official exchange 
rates. 

With the U.S. food price level equalling 
100, figures for the other 16 countries 
covered in the survey were: France 90, 
Canada 85, Federal German Republic 85, 
Switzerland 83, Finland 81, Italy 78, 
Belgium 75, Sweden 63, Norway 59, Nether- 
lands 55, Ireland 52, United Kingdom 50, 
Denmark 49, Union of South Africa 47, 
Australia 46 and Portugal 45. 


N.Y. Port Hiring Law 
Upheld by Courts 


The provision in the New York-New 
Jersey waterfront hiring law (L.G., Aug., 
p. 1148) requiring all longshoremen to 
register with the Waterfront Commission 
for clearance for jobs on New York’s piers 
kas been upheld by a United States federal 
court. 

The International Longshoremen’s 
Association, formally expelled from the 
American Federation of Labour in Septem- 
ber, had brought suit against the provision, 
charging that it was unconstitutional. 

In its decision, the statutory three-judge 
court said: “The Act is attacked as uncon- 
stitutional upon numerous grounds, but we 
ean find nothing in it that violates the 
Constitution and believe it to have been a 
reasonable exercise of the police power of 
the States of New York and New Jersey”. 

Noting that the law was passed to deal 
with “grave abuses” in hiring methods 
practised on the docks, the court pointed 
out that longshoremen frequently were 
forced to bribe hiring bosses for jobs. 
.tevedoring companies in their turn were 
erced to bribe the same hiring bosses for 
employees. 

The law went into effect December 1. 
At mid-November, more than 22,000 of 


SS 
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the estimated 27,000 longshoremen in the 
port of New York had registered with 
the commission. 


Overtime Rates Surveyed 
In 31 U.S. Companies 


Overtime policies in the United States 
are more liberal than the legal require- 
ments, it was found in a survey of &l 
unionized and non-unionized companies. 
The survey, conducted by the Arma 
Corporation of Garden City, New York, is 
reported in November issue of Factory 
Management and Maintenance, a McGraw- 
Hill publication. 

The survey of the 31 eastern and mid- 
western companies’ overtime pay policies 
affecting about 150,000 production and office 
workers shows that for weekdays the 
general practice is to pay time-and-one- 
half for work after eight hours in a day 
and make provision for hours worked 
before and after regular hours. 

Special double-time provisions for over- 
time worked beyond varying periods of 
overtime at time-and-a-half are made for 
production workers by the unionized 
companies only. 

For Saturday work almost all companies 
pay premium rates without requiring a 
completed regular work week. This over- 
time premium is generally time-and-one-half 
but more than 50 per cent of the unionized 
companies pay double time. 

Sunday and holiday work is generally 
paid at double time regardless of the 
number of hours worked. 


Union Security Clauses 
Numerous in Japan 


Japanese labour had union security 
clauses in 942 of 1,075 union agreements 
in the first half of 1951, the Japanese 
Labour Ministry reports following a survey. 
The November issue of Industry and 
Labour, published by the International 
Labour Office, summarizes the report. 


Eighty-one per cent, or 874, of the agree- 
ments with security clauses called for a 
union shop; two per cent for the closed 
shop. One agreement included a main- 
tenance of membership clause and 133 of 


the 1,075 agreements had no security — 


clauses. 
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Extracts from Hansard of Interest to Labour 


Speech from the Throne - 


November 12 


... Much remains to be done before there 
ean be a permanent and durable peace in 
the world. My ministers therefore consider 
it would be unwise for the free nations to 
slacken our efforts to build up and main- 
tain the necessary strength to deter 
aggression and they intend to continue to 
work to that end.... 

Canada has continued to contribute to 
those international projects which will 
promote human welfare and _ thereby 
remove some of the causes of unrest and 
dislocation. You will be asked to approve 
further assistance for relief and rehabilita- 
tion, for technical assistance and for con- 
tinued participation in the Colombo 
Pints 

At home we continue to enjoy general 
prosperity although there are some sectors 
of our economy which have been faced 
with difficulties. Our farmers have 
harvested the second largest wheat crop 
in Canadian history. Private capital in- 
vestment has reached levels never before 
attained. Employment is at high levels. 

While more houses are being built this 
year than ever before, the growing popu- 
lation of Canada requires a continued 
expansion of housing. You will be asked 
to consider measures to increase and 
broaden the supply of mortgage money so 
that more people with moderate incomes 
will be able to find facilities to assist them 
to build their own homes.... 

The scheme initiated during the last 
parliament for insuring boats and certain 
gear has recently been improved and is 
helping to meet the hazards of the fishing 
industry. My government is giving partic- 
ular attention to the development of 
markets for our fisheries and to the 
encouragement of more modern methods 
in the Atlantic coast fisheries, particularly 
in the province of Newfoundland where 
the methods are in the greatest need of 
improvement.... : 

As further steps in helping to improve 
social welfare, co-ordinated plans for reha- 
bilitation of disabled persons are being 
worked out with the provinces and a 
measure to facilitate the establishment 
nationwide of a federal-provincial assist- 
ance program for totally disabled persons 
will be submitted for your consideration.... 

The bill for the complete revision of the 
Criminal Code which was not finally dealt 
with in the last parliament will be sub- 
mitted for your consideration.... 


“> 
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Railway Lay-offs 


November 13 


Mr. Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg North 
Centre): Mr. Speaker, may I direct a 
question to the Minister of Transport (Mr. 
Chevrier). Is the Government aware of 
the lay-offs by the Canadian National and 
the Canadian Pacific Railways at various 
points in Canada? Will steps be taken 
to halt these lay-offs and to provide for 
the reinstatement of those already out of 
employment? 


Hon. Lionel Chevrier (Minister of 
Transport): Mr. Speaker, I believe the 
officers of the Canadian National Railways 
made an announcement some time ago to 
the effect that there would be lay-offs in 
the car department and the locomotive 
repair department of the railways. I think 
the Canadian Pacific Railway made a 
similar statement and went on to give 
reasons therefor, namely, reduction in 
traffic and in business generally. 

When the traffic is returned to normal 
or when it is increased from its present 
position I am sure the Canadian National 
Railways will be glad to take on the men 
who have been laid off. Meanwhile, I 
have had a word with my colleague, the 
Minister of Labour (Mr. Gregg), who 
assures me that in so far as the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission is concerned 
it is giving every consideration to finding 
employment for those men. 


Reply to Speech from the Throne 


November 13 

Mr. A. H. Hollingworth (York Centre): 
...To bring greater security to Canadian 
citizens in the fields of housing and health 
the Government has taken definite steps 
in the last few years. Substantial funds 
have been allocated toward the construc- 
tion of new hospitals and the Minister of 
National Health and Welfare (Mr. Martin) 
recently announced additional new grants 
over the next five years, a substantial part 
of which will be channelled into laboratory 
and radiological services for combating 
such dread diseases as cancer and tuber- 
culosis. 

All these were items of the new health 
program announced last spring; but now, 
as part of the progress the Government is 
always making in the field of public welfare, 
I note that assistance is to be granted to 
totally disabled persons. I am sure the 
house and all Canadians will welcome this 
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announcement, realizing that it rounds out 
an already generous rehabilitation program. 
Three or four provinces already make sub- 
stantial provision for their disabled citizens, 
and it is to be hoped that the remaining 
provinces will be prepared to participate in 
this joint federal-provincial program. 

I view all these grants as a necessary 
condition precedent to the establishment of 
a national health insurance plan which will 
be worked out between the federal Govern- 
ment and the provinces and between the 
medical profession and the federal and 
provincial governments. 

The other matter of great importance to 
which I alluded is housing. The demand 
for housing continues to be prodigious, 
notwithstanding the large number of houses 
being built. To ensure the continual flow 
of mortgage funds, which have been 
reduced to a slow trickle in the last few 
months, by the established lending institu- 
tions, the Government will bring in 
amendments to the National Housing Act 
and the Bank Act to empower the chartered 
banks and other lending institutions to 
make loans on insured mortgages.... 


Mr. Georges Villeneuve (Roberval): ... 
T would like now to dwell in particular on 
a matter mentioned in the Speech from the 
Throne. I refer to housing. The matter 
has attracted a great deal of attention since 
it has been made known that the National 
Housing Act was to be amended. Every- 
where, and more particularly in towns and 
villages, the project was enthusiastically 
received because it is a fact that man by 
nature wants to own property. In fact, 
that is a matter of capital importance. 

By making it easy to become property 
owner, we foster the stability of the Cana- 
dian family and social security in our 
country and we ensure economic stability. 
The problem has become more acute as 
the result of the exodus towards the cities, 
since Canada has become frantically 
engaged for the past 15 years or so in 
industrial development. Groups of citizens 
are seeking an economical and efficient way 
of coping with the problem of leisure hours; 
they believe that the problem would be 
partially solved at least through the multi- 
plication of individual family homes. 
Property ownership, especially for the 
labouring class, fosters savings and enables 
everyone to attain an ideal so highly 
coveted. In our vast country, it should 
be quite natural and easy to own a small 
lot and a house. 


A national housing program would also 
be a source of work in all seasons for the 
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building trades; it would create economic 
activity and enable a fair proportion of the 
people to become owners of healthy and 
comfortable dwellings, while doing away 
with profiteers; it would prevent savings 
from being eaten up each month in rent. 

One day, a farmer who was peacefully 
smoking his pipe on his veranda was asked 
the following question by his son: “What 
do we mean by fatherland?” The father, 
candidly extending his arm towards his 
fields, replied: “That, my son, is the father- 
land”. As the pride of owning fields is 
essential to the farmer so the pride of 
owning a house is essential to the labouring 
and middle class alike. It is essential for 
our social stability that our labouring 
people be able to become property-owners. 
Communism recruits its members among 
proletarians. In multiplying the number 
of property-owners we will open a large 
gap in the ranks of communists. 

It is essential for the health of our people 
that we move our citizens out of filthy and 
overpopulated districts in our large cities, 
that we take them away from the slums, 
so that they may breathe fresh air in new 
districts where it is possible to see the sun 
otherwise than through smoke. 


Our small towns and villages need in- 
creased assistance as regards housing which 
would prevent concentrations of population 
and bring about a more normal demo- 
graphic distribution. 

There is a movement which I have partic- 
ularly at heart and which I would not like 
to ignore because I had the opportunity to 
appreciate its great social achievements, I 
refer to the housing co-operative unions. 
It is pleasing to see a group of workers 
jom hands and build homes through a 
system of mutual aid and assigned tasks. 
I have seen some at work and I would like 
the law to make it easier for them to fulfill 
their task and achieve their purpose: “To 
each worker his own home”, with as a 
noble motto: “One for all and all for one.” 


The number of new family units each 
year in our country and the inflow of 
immigrants add to the urgency of the 
problem. In the constituency I represent, 
there are many villages and small towns 
which expect from such amendments to the 
National Housing Act efficient steps which 
will bring about the development they seek. 
I was saying that, in my opinion, the solu- 
tion of the housing problem is really a 
matter of social security. The responsi- 
bility of the State is not to replace private 


enterprise, but to make it easier. The | 


lending institutions which, in the past few 
years, have been saddled with the heavy 


burden of financing the building of homes 


a 


must be relieved in some way. On the 
other hand, in the province of Quebec, we 
have some well established and reputable 
local institutions called Caisses populaires 
Desjardins. They are open for mortgage 
loans, but their inadequate means in this 
regard prevent them from playing the part 
which they would like to play in the field 
of home construction. On the other hand 
huge sums of money are kept sleeping in 
the banks, so to speak, whereas they would 
be of greater use to society as a whole as 
well as to the banks themselves were they 
to be made available for mortgage 
purposes. 

It seems that this option will be granted 
to them when their charters are renewed in 
the course of this session.... 


Throne Speech Debate 


November 16 


Hon. George A. Drew (Leader of the 
Opposition): ...I now propose to deal 
with domestic affairs. The Speech from the 
Throne refers to a number of interesting 
subjects but tells us very little about what 
the Government intends to do. The revi- 
sion of the Criminal Code and a measure 
to amend the Bank of Canada Act will call 
for careful and extended consideration. It 
is hoped that the procedure to be followed 
will be indicated as soon as possible, so that 
members on both sides with special quali- 
fications to deal with these subjects will be 
able to make their, plans accordingly, and 
may perhaps contribute their own sugges- 
tions as to the manner in which these very 
important Acts may’be dealt with most 
expeditiously. 

It is the omissions from the speech which 
are most noticeable. We are told that 
“there are some sectors of our economy 
which have been faced with difficulties”. 
That is indeed an understatement. Nothing 
is said about the textile industry, the cheese 
producers, the dairy farmers, the cattle 
breeders, or other producers who are looking 
for some information as to what they may 
expect.... 

Right Hon. L. S. St. Laurent (Prime 
Minister): ... With respect to domestic 
affairs, the Leader of the Opposition has 
stated that the revision of the Criminal 
Code and the revision of the Bank Act 
were matters of great importance, and that 
he, along with other members, would like 
to have some indication of the manner in 
which we intended to proceed with the 
study of these Acts. 

It had been my understanding at the 
end of the last session that it might not be 


necessary to return the Criminal Code to 
another select committee for special study, 
but that it might be considered in com- 
mittee of the whole house—because each 
and every one of us must be prepared to 
take his and her responsibility in connec- 
tion with the defining of these acts which 
are to constitute the list of those things 
regarded as criminal in this Canadian 
society. : 

I think that that, after all, might be the 
most expeditious and satisfactory way of 
dealing with the Criminal Code at this 
time. But I can assure the Leader of the 
Opposition that we do wish to have the 
business of the House conducted in a 
manner that will lead to the best results, 
and do so with the least possible waste of 
time as well as with a probability of 
achieving those results. 

As to the Bank Act—of course, that 
always goes to the committee on banking 
and commerce. In setting up the com- 
mittee this year, in view of the fact that 
the Act is to be revised I am sure mem- 
bers of all parties would want to have the 
committee made up of those they feel best 
qualified to perform a good service for the 
whole of the Canadian public in the con- 
sideration of that Act.... 


Mr. M. J. Coldwell (Rosetown-Biggar) : 
...We are going to make some sugges- 
tions this afternoon. We suggest the 
adoption of an immediate program of our 
own, to be financed as part of our program 
to assist underdeveloped countries; and 
may I say that this appropriation might 
be regarded as a legitimate defence expen- 
diture. And since international tension— 
and this is the general opinion of those 
present at the United Nations this year— 
has been lessened, and our rearmament 
program has already provided us and our 
allies with vast quantities of arms, some 
of the appropriations that were intended 
for those purposes during the current year 
should be devoted to what we believe to be 
an effective method of checking Soviet 
influence in the underprivileged countries. 


In other words the time has come when 
we should appropriate part of our defence 
expenditures to assist in building up the 
economies of those underprivileged coun- 
tries. And may I say I believe that 
this is enlightened self-interest on our part; 
because as an exporting country, the more 
we encourage the underprivileged to 
improve their own conditions and build up 
their own economies and raise their stan- 
dards of living, the more likely it is that 
world trade can be expanded, and that 
Canada can benefit from that expanded 
world trade.... 
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We have a pressing problem, of course, 
in the realm of housing. The census of 
1951 revealed that one out of every five 
houses in Canada is overcrowded. In the 
rural areas this condition exists to the 
extent of 23 per cent, while in the urban 
areas the condition is not quite as bad, 
with a figure of 16 per cent. In the urban 
areas over 350,000 homes are reported as 
being overcrowded, homes inhabited by 
probably two million or more Canadians. 
We are told in the same census of 1951 
that many homes are in need of replace- 
ment or major repairs. 

We say again, in spite of what is said in 
the Speech from the Throne, that this 
problem will not be solved by a reliance 
upon private investment or by new facili- 
ties for loans to home builders through the 
chartered banks.... 

May I say that other countries have been 
solving their housing problems by provid- 
ing for the construction of subsidized low- 
rental housing on a large scale. That is 
true of the Scandinavian countries, and 
true in large part in Great Britain, as well 
as in New Zealand and in other countries. 
For those who cannot afford to build, loans 
to public bodies under such a subsidized 
plan are indeed essential. 

At the moment you have the spectacle 
of unemployed miners in Nova Scotia, and 
mines shut down. Men with their families 
are moving out of that area looking for 
work. If the mines in northern Ontario 
are closed down, which is threatened by 
the employers, can the workers in those 
industries afford to go some place else and 
buy new houses? Remember, many erected 
the houses whence they came. Their 
equity now is of little value. Conse- 
quently, if we are to have a mobile labour 
force, and that is necessary in the kind of 
economy we have in Canada, then we must 
provide rental houses as well as houses for 
purchase. 

For those who want to build houses, loans 
at low rates of interest could come from 
where? Through the Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation. How should 
they be financed? I say through the Bank 
of Canada. If you have the chartered 
banks doing it, that is the way they will 
be financed. Securities will be deposited 
with the Bank of Canada and they will 
get the necessary funds to lend: Why not 
do it directly and save our people the 
interest rates? I believe we can provide 
this money at an interest rate as low as 3 
or certainly at less than 33 per cent, even 
if we include all the operating charges. 
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The loans on these houses should be 
amortized over thirty years, with a down 
payment of not more than 10 per cent—not 
for all houses, but houses for those who 
need them and cannot afford to build 
expensive homes, in the price range of 
$10,000.. Under such a plan—and my hon. 
friends can work it out if they like, as I 
have done—you can have houses owned 
by our people on a rental basis of not 
more than, in fact less than, $35 a month. 


The Government’s policy has moved in 
the opposite direction over recent years. 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corpora- 
tion interest rates have been raised twice 
from 44 per cent to 5 per cent and more 
recently from 5 per cent to 54 per cent. 
With the new family units that have 
been formed and with the vast amount of 
immigration we have had, together with 
the backlog existing before the war, the 
housing situation has been greatly aggra- 
vated, and so far the Government has 
produced no adequate plan to meet the 
needs of the Canadian people. 


We are disappointed in that. We are 
disappointed also in the failure of the 
Government to include in the Speech from 
the Throne some reference to a national 
health plan. As you know, we believe - 
that a national health plan is essential to 
the welfare of the Canadian people. We 
are one of only three remaining democratic 
countries in the world where some such 
plan is not in existence. They have had 
it in Germany for years; they have it in 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Holland and 
more recently in the United Kingdom. The 
three countries where this service is lack- 
ing are United States, of course Canada, 
and to a degree Australia. Australia has 
something of an hospitalization plan. 

While we welcome the mention in the 
Speech from the Throne of the fact that 
a plan is to be introduced for the reha- 
bilitation and aid of disabled people—that 
is fine—we also note that it includes a 
federal-provincial program; and that, I 
suppose, means that the provinces will have 
to co-operate in financing the plan. I 
refrain from criticizing it until we see what 
the plan is, but I do wish to say that 
already the method by which the federal 
Government is setting up its social security 
plans, with provincial participation in the 
cost, is making it very very difficult for 
the less-favoured provinces of this country 
to come under these plans. Therefore I 
say a national health plan is imperative, _ 

I should like to indicate some of the 
features which we suggest should be incor- _ 
porated in such a plan. There are certain 


principles that we consider to be of funda- 
mental importance. The first is, as I have 
indicated .on numerous occasions: we 
believe such a health service should give 
complete coverage to every man, woman 
and child in the country, regardless of 
individual income. 

Second, we believe that the service should 
provide full hospital, mental, dental, optical 
and other health care. That is already pro- 
vided in my own province of Saskatchewan 
through provincial legislation. 

Third, we believe that the administration 
of the plan, as far as possible, should be 
decentralized through provincial depart- 
ments of health, and again decentralized 
below the provincial departments through 
local health regions. 

Fourth, we believe that the inauguration 
of the plan should be accompanied by 
vigorous measures to overcome the short- 
ages of doctors, dentists, nurses and other 
professional personnel as well as shortages 
of hospital space and facilities. 

Finally, we believe that the plan should 
be financed by the federal Government out 
of the general revenue of Canada. That 
would place all the people of Canada, 
regardless of whether they lived in New 
Brunswick or Alberta, taking perhaps the 
province with the fewest resources and the 
province with the richest resources, on the 
same footing. Whether an individual 
lived in one province or the other, he 
should have the same equal rights in these 
matters. 

Those are the essentials of the plan that 
we propose.... 


November 17 

Mr. J. G. Diefenbaker (Prince Albert) : 
...The farmer cannot understand that 
while his costs are going up, price levels 
generally are going down. He cannot 
understand why the consumer pays the 
high prices he does—and certainly the 
index is rising month by month—while at 
the same time farm prices in general are 
stabilizing downward. I make one more 
suggestion: when the Combines Investiga- 
tion Branch runs out of work, it would be 
a fine undertaking for it to investigate the 
reason for the very pronounced and, as I 
see it, inexcusable spread between the 
price the farmer receives and the price 
the consumer ultimately pays. 


Equal Pay for Equal Work 


+ dae November 16 

Mrs. Ellen L. Fairclough (Hamilton 
West) moved the first reading of Bill 
_ No. 2, to provide equal pay for equal work 

for women, 


Some hon. members: Explain. 
p 


Mrs. Fairclough: Mr. Speaker, I think 
the title of the bill is fully explanatory. 
It is intended to prohibit discrimination 
against women in the matter of wages 
earned, 


Motion agreed to and bill read the first 
time, 


Voluntary Revocable Check-off 


November 16 
Mr. Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg North 
Centre) moved for leave to introduce Bill 
No. 4, to amend the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act (voluntary 
revocable check-off). 
Some hon. members: I!xplain. 


Mr. Knowles: The purpose of this bill 
is to write the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act a provision 
which is already in several of the provincial 
labour codes, namely the voluntary revoc- 
ab'e check-off of trade union dues. This 
bill is identical with the one that was 
before the house last session. At that time 
its subject matter was endorsed by the 
industrial relations committee and by the 
House of Commons. 

Motion agreed to and bill read the first 
time. 


into 


Gold Miners’ Strike 


November 17 

Mr. J. W. Noseworthy (York South): 
May I direct a question to the Minister 
of Labour, and since I did not send him 
a copy of the question the answer can be 
given today or at an early date. The 
question is this. In view of the Govern- 
ment’s interest in the gold mining indus- 
try, will the Minister tell the house what 
is being done or has been done by his 
Department to assist in the settlement of 
the gold miners’ strike in northern Ontario 
and Quebec? 

Hon. Milton F. Gregg (Minister of 
Labour): I have not had notice of the 
question, Mr. Speaker, but I can say at 
once to my hon. friend that since the gold 
mining industry comes within the jurisdic- 
tion of the provincial Government, and 
since I have had no communication from 
the provincial Government in this connec- 
tion, my Department has taken no action 
in the matter. 
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National Advisory Committee on the 
Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons 


Representatives of governments, voluntary health and welfare agencies, 
medical profession, management, labour and other interested groups 
hold two-day meeting at Malton Rehabilitation Centre and at Toronto 


Harmony among private welfare agencies, 
rehabilitation associations and government 
departments, both federal and provincial, 
was in evidence at the fourth meeting of 
the National Advisory Committee on the 
Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons in 
Malton and Toronto, November 19 and 20. 

The first day’s meeting was held at the 
Malton Rehabilitation Centre, operated by 
the Ontario Workmens’ Compensation 
Board. A tour of the 27-acre establish- 
ment, situated 14 miles west of Toronto, 
rounded out a full day of activity for the 
32 committee members and scores of 
observers. Sessions were held in Toronto 
the second day. 

The Committee, composed of representa- 
tives of provincial and federal government 
departments, health and welfare agencies, 
the medical profession, organized labour, 
industry and the universities, meets twice 
a year to advise the federal Government 
on co-ordinated rehabilitation programs for 
disabled civilians. 

Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of 
Labour, welcomed the members on behalf 
of himself and his two colleagues, the 
Minister of National Health and Welfare 
and the Minister of Veterans’ Affairs. 

Mr. Gregg, who was introduced by Hon. 
Charles Daley, Ontario Minister of Labour, 
said he hoped Canada’s _ rehabilitation 
program would develop so that people who 
are hurt early in life would be helped early 
and not remain disabled all their lives. 

“There could come a time when disabled 
persons can be fitted into our economic life 
as easily as others are,” he said. 

Now that a co-ordinated program of 
rehabilitation is about to go into effect, 
said Mr. Gregg, the federal and provincial 
Governments can go ahead with discussions 
on pensions for totally disabled persons. 


Progress Report 

Jan Campbell, National Co-ordinator of 
Civilian Rehabilitation Services, reported 
on the progress mace since the first meet- 
ing of the Commitice in February 1952. 
Addresses on rehabilitation by himself and 
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his assistant were given in cities across 
Canada. Conferences have been held with 
many private welfare agencies, various 
international welfare associations and with 
officials of all ten provinces. 

Mr. Campbell reported that three prov- 
inces have signed the Co-ordination of 
Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons Agree- 
ment. They are Saskatchewan, Manitoba 
and New Brunswick. Schedule “R”, the 
section of the Vocational Training Agree- 
ment providing for training of disabled 
persons (see below), has been signed by 
Alberta and Ontario, and can go into 
effect in those provinces as soon as the 
co-ordination agreement is completed. 


“Tt is my hope,’ said Mr. Campbell, 
“that the minor considerations that have 
delayed action on the part of the other 
provinces will be outweighed by their 
sincere desire to improve the lot of all 
our disabled citizens and give to as many 
of them as possible the means through 
which they can attain the dignity of 
service.” 


Calling upon the members to rededicate 
themselves to the cause, Mr. Campbell 
said :— 

You must show how the tools that we 
have been given can be most effectively used 
to the benefit of the handicapped. Effec- 
tive co-ordination of services must be 
developed within our province. 

The training of the necessary personnel 
must be encouraged. Facilities for medical 
rehabilitation must be improved. Case find- 
ing and referral programs must be inaugu- 
rated. Requisite training must be made 
available so that as many of our disabled 
as possible can be restored to their place 
of maximum usefulness in the community. 

Wherever possible, the end goal must be 
the placing of the disabled person in a job 
suited to his capacity; a job that will enable 
him to experience the joy of independence 
and security. To this end we must find 
better ways of stimulating employer accept- 
ance of the so-called disabled. We must 
devise dynamic placement methods that will 
result in an ever-increasing number’ of the 
disabled being given an opportunity to prove 
their worth. 


The National Co-ordinator praised the 
work being done at the Malton Centre. 


He pointed out that in 1920, before 
rehabilitation had been instituted, 40,000 
industrial accidents in Ontario had resulted 
in 2,000 permanent disabilities. Last year, 
with some 225,000 industrial accidents, only 
1,700 persons were permanently disabled; 
of these, only about 50 could not be 
restored to an independent rédle in the 
community. 

“You must share with me,” he said, “ 
admiration for the legislators, adminis- 
trators, doctors, therapists, rehabilitation 
officers and the general staff who have 
made this possible.” 


Schedule “R”’ 


An outline of Schedule “R” was given to 
the meeting by A. W. Crawford, Director 
of Vocational Training, Department of 
Labour. He pointed out that the schedule 
would provide longer training periods than 
under existing schedules and would include 
other provisions especially designed to 
facilitate the training of disabled persons 
for employment. 

The Committee adopted a resolution 
recommending that all provincial trainees 
under Schedule “R” be approved by a 
selection committee composed of at least 
three persons, one representing the pro- 
vincial department concerned, one repre- 
senting the federal Government and the 
third member being the provincial co- 
ordinator or his appointed representative. 
One of these members, it was stated, may 
represent the social agencies and organiza- 
tions in the province. 


Other Government Speakers 

A comprehensive report on the new 
medical rehabilitation grant and the appli- 
cation of the health grants to rehabilitation 
was presented by Dr. K. C. Charron, 
Principal Medical Officer in the Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare. 
J. W. Willard, Director of Research in 
the same department, explained several 
details of the report. 

Assistance by the Department of Veterans 
Affairs in developments helpful to civilian 
rehabilitation was outlined by G. H. Par- 
liament, Director General of Veterans’ 
Welfare Services. 


Malton Rehabilitation Centre 

Commenting on the Malton Rehabilita- 
tion Centre after the tour, E. E. Sparrow, 
Chairman of the Ontario Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board, said that in the first nine 
months of this year, 2,652 patients had 
been admitted. Of the 2,100 discharged in 


the same period, 61 per cent had returned 
to their own employment and 32 per cent 
to new employment. 

The total staff at the centre, including 
maintenance personnel, is 225. There are 
ten doctors and 16 registered nurses. 
Physiotherapists and occupational thera- 
pists account for a large part of the 
remainder. 

The centre has an eight-ward hospital, 
with a capacity of 190 patients, and a 
clinic with a capacity of 328. The average 
length of stay for patients is 5-2 weeks, 

Mr. Sparrow said the cost of operating 
the centre, at $6 per day per patient, was 
not an expense but rather an investment. 

Following the tour, the members of the 
Committee viewed the film, EHverybody’s 
Handicapped, produced for the Depart- 
ment of Labour by the National Film 
Board (L.G., Nov., p. 1595). 


NES Placements 

In Toronto, the members of the 
Committee heard a report on_ special 
placements from C. A. L. Murchison, 
Commissioner, Unemployment Insurance 
Commission, who said that special train- 
ing of placement officers and UIC staff, 
begun in 1941, was continuing. He reported 
on the large number of placements made 
by the National Employment Service, but 
pointed out that a thorough job could not 
be done until facilities for assessment and 
training of the disabled were better 
developed across Canada. 


Resolutions and Reports 

The Committee decided to reconstitute 
its three subcommittees which deal with 
personnel, publicity, grants, vocational 
training, placement and medical treatment. 

Reports on rehabilitation facilities and 
progress with the co-ordination agreement 
were received from all ten provinces. The 
private welfare agencies represented on the 
Committee reported on their special 
activities. 

In several resolutions adopted at the 
close of the meeting, the Committee: 
(1) referred to the executive committee 
for study the recently-completed survey of 
650 physically-handicapped persons _regis- 
tered with the National Employment 
Service in Montreal; (2) referred to the 
executive committee the question of 
sponsoring a national “Hmploy the Handi- 
capped” week; and (3) endorsed both 
English and French versions of the film 
Everybody's Handicapped. 
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Members Present 


Members of the Committee who attended 
the meeting were:— 

Representatives of the Provincial Gov- 
ernments—Hon. L. C. Halmrast, Minister 
of Public Welfare, Alberta; Dr. G. F. 
Amyot, Deputy Minister of Health, British 
Columbia; K. O. Mackenzie, Deputy Min- 
ister of Public Welfare, Manitoba; Dr. 
A. M. Clarke, Acting Director, Maternal 
and Child Welfare Division, Department of 
Health and Social Services, New Bruns- 
wick; Dr. T. A. Knowling, Medical Officer 
in Charge, Anti-T.B. Service, Department 
of Health, Newfoundland; H. 8. Farquhar, 
Director of Old Age Pensions, Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, Nova Scotia; Dr. 
M. E. J. Stalker, Chief Medical Inspector 
of Hospitals, Department of Health, 
Ontario; Dr. Lloyd W. Shaw, Deputy 
Minister and Director of Education, Prince 
Edward Island; Gustave Poisson, Deputy 
Minister, Department of Social Welfare and 
Youth, Quebec; J. S. White, Deputy Min- 
ister of Social Welfare and Rehabilitation, 
Saskatchewan. 

Representatives of Federal Government 
Departments—C. A. L. Murchison, Com- 
missioner, Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission; J. W. Willard, Director, Research 
Division, Department of National Health 
and Welfare; G. H. Parliament, Director 
General of Veterans’ Welfare Services, 
Department of Veterans Affairs. 

Representatives of Health and Welfare 
Voluntary Agencies.—Lt.-Col. E. A. Baker, 


Managing Director, Canadian National 
Institute for the Blind; John G. Counsell, 
President, Canadian Paraplegic Association; 
T. A. J. Cunnings, Executive Director, 
Sanatorium Board of Manitoba; Maj. E. A. 
Dunlop, Executive Director, Canadian 
Arthritis and Rheumatism Society; Dr. E. 
Govan, Canadian Welfare Council; R. W. 
Hopper, Recording Secretary, Canadian 
Council for Crippled Children. 

Representatives of the Medical Profes- 
sion—Dr. H. Hoyle Campbell, Canadian 
Medical Association; Dr. G. Gingras, 
Medical Director, Rehabilitation Society for 
Cripples; Dr. Arnold L. Swanson, Execu- 
tive Secretary, Canadian Hospital Council. 

Representatives of Organized Employers. 
—F. M. Brady, Assistant Superintendent of 
Staff, Bank of Montreal; Roy Campbell, 
Secretary, Canadian International Paper 
Company; G. Egerton Brown, Sun Life 
Assurance Co. 

Representatives of Organized Labour— 
Gordon (©. Cushing, General Secretary- 
Treasurer, The Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada; Max Dodds, Director of 
Welfare, Ontario Federation of Labour; 
H. Laverdure, Canadian and Catholic Con- 
federation of Labour. 

Representatives of Universities and 
Groups especially interested in Rehabilita- 
tion.—Dr. G. F. McNally, Chairman, Voca- 
tional Training Advisory Council; Rev. 
Father J. C. Beaudin, Montreal; Prof. 
R. E. Guay, School of Social Work, Laval 
University; Dr. J. C. Meakins, Montreal. 


Britain Sets up Company to Provide Work for Disabled 


Remploy Limited, an independent, non- 
profit-making British organization, formed 
in 1945 with the object of providing 
sheltered employment for severely disabled 
persons, had by the end of 1952 some 90 
factories in operation, employing about 
6,000 disabled workers, 

Originally known as The Disabled 
Persons Employment Corporation, Remploy 
Ltd. was established under the provisions 
of the Disabled Persons (Employment) 
Act, 1944. Its board of directors, appointed 
by the Minister of Labour and National 
Service, includes trade union officials, 
prominent business men and persons with 
special interest and experience in resettle- 
ment of the disabled. 

Although the Act authorizes financial 
grants to be made to the company, such 
assistance is kept to the minimum, it being 
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regarded as in the best interests of the 
community that it should be as nearly as 
possible self-supporting. ; 

Wherever possible, the workers are 
employed for the full 44-hour working 
week; it is considered important to their 
satisfactory re-settlement that they should 
feel that they are taking a full and active 
part in the work of the community. Seven 
special factories are reserved for the tuber- 
culous, who unless allowed to start work 
for a few hours only a day might never 
be able to enter or re-enter employment. 

It is felt to be in the general interests 
of the workers that the factories should 
be efficient production units. To elim- 
inate every source of avoidable loss the 
company has been reorganized on a trade 
instead of a geographical basis. A good 
week’s work is expected from the workers 


within the limits set by their disabilities. 
The pace at which a man works and the 
facilities which he is given by way of 
modifications of equipment and easing of 
working conditions are carefully regulated 
in relation to his disability. 


Each factory receives part-time service 
of a doctor, who advises on conditions of 
work; joint consultative committees are 
set up; employees are allowed to join 
appropriate trade unions and facilities are 
allowed to union officials. 


In consultation with the trade unions 
concerned, standard rates of pay have been 
introduced for all the severely disabled 
workers, irrespective of the trade carried 
on, with provision for periodical increases. 
These rates are subject to revision from 
time to time in the same way as wage 
rates in industry. 


On account of the difficulty of finding 
continuous and suitable remunerative work, 
the number of homeworkers employed is 
small. The factories are encouraged to 
undertake work of which part can be 
processed by homeworkers. 

The company has permission to recruit 
up to 15 per cent of its total factory 
productive strength from the able-bodied 
or less severely disabled to do work unsuit- 
able for severely disabled persons and to 
fill key posts essential to the efficient 
running of the factories. In actual prac- 
tice, the number so employed falls below 
the percentage permitted.. They are 
mainly craftsmen and_ skilled workers, 
around whom the rest of the factory staff 
can be built and who can give training to 
the severely disabled workers. 


Vocational Training Advisory Council 


A new method of allocating grants under 
the Vocational Schools’ Assistance Agree- 
ment and plans for enlarging its own 
membership were discussed at the 20th 
semi-annual meeting of the Vocational 
Training Advisory Council in Ottawa, 
November 16 and 17. 

Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of 
Labour, stressed in his welcoming address 
the need for more opportunities for in- 
plant trades training. Commenting on the 
newly-drafted Schedule “R” (see below), 
he pointed out that one of the main 
functions of the rehabilitation program 
was to provide the medically-rehabilitated 
person with the necessary training to suit 
him for a real career job. 

The Minister said far too few young people 
_ were taking vocational training, preferring 
high-paid but unskilled jobs instead. He 
paid tribute to the co-operation existing in 
federal-provincial vocational training 
schemes. 

The Vocational Training Advisory 
Council is composed of representatives of 
employers, labour, war veterans, women’s 
organizations, educationists and other 
interested groups. Its function is to assist 
the federal Minister of Labour in formulat- 


Holds 20th Semi-Annual Meeting 


New method of allocating grants under Vocational Schools’ Assistance 
Agreement and plans for enlarging membership of Council are discussed 


ing policy and administrative procedure in 
the promotion of vocational training in 
Canada. 

The two-day meeting, under the chair- 
manship of Dr. G. Fred McNally, former 
Chancellor of the University of Alberta, 
was attended by representatives from all 
ten provinces. 


Vocational Schools’ Assistance Agreement 


Proposals for revision of the Vocational 
Schools’ Assistance Agreement were given 
in a report submitted to the Council by a 
special committee. The new plan calls 
for equalization of federal grants to the 
provinces on the basis of population and 
average personal income. 

The five-man special committee, headed 
by L. S. Beattie of the Ontario Depart- 
ment of Education, pointed out in its 
report that the present agreement, which 
expires March 381, 1955, has provided 
substantial aid to the provinces in pro- 
moting the building of new accommodation, 
and also in providing maintenance grants 
for vocational training. However, chang- 
ing conditions have made the terms of the 
agreement inadequate and less effective in 
meeting the needs of a rapidly-expanding 
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industrial economy which requires a 
corresponding acceleration in a vocational 
training program. 


The new agreement, said the report, 
should continue to recognize provincial 


autonomy, should include a clearer defini- 
tion of “vocational training”, should relate 
federal assistance to a continuous and 


flexible program of vocational training, and 


should continue federal contributions 
towards capital expenditures on new 
buildings and equipment. 

The committee’s report recommended, 


among other things, that an annual federal 
appropriation of five million dollars be 
requested, and that this amount be 
allotted to the provinces as follows: an 
outright grant of $10,000 per province; 
$2,450,000 allotted on a 15-19 age group 
basis; and $2,450,000 allotted on an 
equalized formula based on average pro- 
vincial personal income. 

Mr. Beattie pointed out that this would 
provide more money to a province as its 
population increased and also as its level 
of personal income decreased. 

The Council approved the committee’s 
recommendations and agreed that the 
formula should be based on the previous 
five-year average for which statistics were 
available. 

Later the Council adopted a resolution 
calling for the preparation of a brief based 
on the committee’s report and the sub- 
mission of the brief to the federal 
Minister of Labour. The resolution also 
requested the Minister to send copies of 
the brief for comment to all provincial 
ministers of education and to all organ- 
izations represented on the Council. 


Membership of Council 


The Council recommended that its 
membership be expanded from 16 mem- 
bers plus chairman to 20 members plus 
chairman. This, it was pointed out, would 
allow official representation from each of 
the ten provinces as well as from interested 
organizations. 

A motion was approved proposing that 
the basis of the enlarged Council be one 
representative from each of the ten prov- 
inces, the remaining ten members to come 
from labour and employer organizations 
and other interested groups. It was 
further moved and carried that an alternate 
member be appointed at the same time 
each regular member is appointed, this 
alternate to have full voting power when 
attending council meetings. 


Progress Report 


; C. R. Ford, Assistant Director of Train- 
Ing, reported that the number of students 
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enrolled in vocational schools and classes 
increased in all provinces during the past 
year. More building projects are needed 
and are under consideration in each 
province. 

Of the $10 million provided by the 
federal Government for capital expendi- 
tures on vocational training facilities, 93 
per cent or $9,325,926 has been claimed by 
the provinces up to October this year. 
The scheme came into effect in 1945. 

Only three projects are now incomplete, 
one in Manitoba and two in Ontario. 
Extensions to these two provinces have 
been given to the end of the present fiscal 
year. Newfoundland has not yet claimed 
its share of funds under this federal- 
provincial agreement. 


Schedule “M” (Training of Handi- 
capped)—My. Ford reported that 1,409 
persons have been given training under 
this schedule, including 303 handicapped 
persons. Of the latter, 149 were enrolled 
since March 81. 


A few special classes for rehabilitation 
purposes have been organized but the 


-usual practice is to use available training 


facilities. The commercial class under this 
schedule at Saskatoon has been closed. 


Schedule “O” (Youth Training )— 
Training under this schedule consists of 
classes for rural young people, classes for 
fishermen and occupational classes. The 
number of classes is not increasing. 
During the fiscal year, 1,868 persons have 
been given instruction. Mr. Ford said 
increased student aid, given under this 
sghedule, is continually being requested. 


Schedule “Q” (Supervisory Training )— 
Training under this schedule has continued 
in Quebec and has been resumed in 
Ontario and Alberta. Resumption of 
training is being considered in Saskat- 


chewan. ‘ 


Schedule “K-1” (Trade. Training for 
Armed Services)—A small increase over 
the previous year was reported. Since 
March 31, there have been 455 trainees, of 
whom 287 are new enrolments. Classes in 
vehicle mechanics are being given at 
Calgary, Winnipeg and Three Rivers; 
classes in electrical mechanics at Moncton; 


and classes in elementary electronics to _ 


RCAF personnel at Toronto. 

The course in vehicle mechanics has 
been closed at Moncton and enrolments 
in the same course reduced by two-thirds 
at Calgary. 

A new telecommunications course for 
the Army is being planned at Winnipeg 
to begin early in 1954. 


Schedule “K-2” (Training of Workers 
for Defence Industries )—Enrolments- in 
this program have increased. Since March 


31, 291 students have been given in- 
struction in full-time classes and 56 in 
part-time classes. At September 1952, 


corresponding enrolments were 199 and 121. 

Full-time classes in welding were given 
in British Columbia; in aircraft and sheet 
metal in Alberta; in machine shop in New 
Brunswick; and in aircraft and_ sheet 
metal, welding and machine shop in Nova 
Scotia. 


Civilian Teachers for Armed Services— 
A total of 98 civilian teachers has been 
provided for 17 training institutions oper- 
ated by the Armed Forces. These teachers 
instruct in related subjects (mathematics, 
science and English). The program is 
being financed from funds supplied by the 
Department of National Defence. 


Apprenticeship—At the end of Septem- 
ber, 11,865 apprentices were registered 
with provincial Apprenticeship Branches. 
This is an increase of 941 over the previous 
vear. 

Since March 381 this year, 2,173 new 
‘apprentices have been registered, 1,357 have 
completed their apprenticeship training and 
697 have dropped out of the program. 


Vocational Correspondence Courses— 
Under the agreement 16 vocational corre- 
spondence courses have been completed; 
five have been advanced to the stage 
where students are being accepted for 
registration; 23 are under preparation; four 
are being revised and one new course has 
been approved. Preparation of three other 
courses has been dropped. ; 

Usage of these courses in Saskatchewan 
has multiplied more than ten times since 
the federal-provincial arrangement has 
come into effect. 

The Manitoba government is experienc- 
ing difficulty in the preparation of courses 
in plastering and refrigeration and has 
asked to be relieved of the undertaking. 


Vocational Training for Disabled 

Mr. Ford reported that the newly- 
drafted Schedule “R” for the training of 
disabled persons has been sent to all 
provinces but that up to November 1, only 
two, Alberta and Ontario, have signed it. 
In no province has it become operative. 

A. W. Crawford, Director of Training 
in the federal Department of Labour, 
informed the Council that co-ordinated 
rehabilitation programs have not yet been 
established in the provinces. He said the 
schedule as drafted cannot go into effect 


until a selection committee has been set 
up and a provincial co-ordinator appointed. 

Ian Campbell, National Co-ordinator of 
Civilian Rehabilitation, recalled last year’s 
proposal that Schedule “R” be made part 
of an over-all rehabilitation program. He 
said provincial co-ordinators had proved 
difficult to find. 

Mr. Campbell asked the members of the 
Council if there was agreement on the 
principle of having provincial co-ordinators, 
After being assured by most of the repre- 
sentatives of the provinces that there 
was, he said he hoped the provinces would 
sign Schedule “R” even if they did not 


sign the co-ordination agreement first. 
The latter has been signed by three 
provinces, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 


New Brunswick. 

Mr. Crawford closed the discussion by 
pointing out that rehabilitation work could 
not be carried very far under Schedule 
“M” because of its limitations. 


Vocational Training for NWT 

A survey was made of the southern 
MacKenzie River area to determine the 
need for vocational training and the 
possible application of the four federal- 
provincial agreements to the North West 
Territories. As a result, the Governor in 
Council has been requested to extend the 
Vocational Schools’ Assistance Agreement, 
the Vocational Training Agreement and the 
Apprenticeship Agreement to the North 
West Territories on the same basis as to 
the provinces. 

Mr. Ford pointed out that the total 
population of the North West Territories 
is about 16,000 and the number of persons 
in the 15-19 year age group about 1,000. 


Apprenticeship 

The current shortage of apprentices in 
training continues, although this year’s 
increase in the number of indentured 
apprentices is greater than the estimated 
expansion of industry, reported J. H. Ross, 
Supervisor of Trade Training, Department 
of Labour. Mr. Ross said that unless the 
rate at which apprentices are employed 
increases, it will be 12 to 15 years before 
the current and expanding needs of indus- 
try are satisfied. 

In all provinces the trend is to provide 
apprentices with training that meets 
current needs. The division of training 
responsibility between the employer and 
the schools has not been finally decided in 
the provinces. 
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Trade Analyses 


Progress is being made with the analyses 
of the machinist and carpentry trades; it 
is expected that the latter will be com- 
pleted by next spring. 

Mr. Ross said the trade. analyses will be 
of value to apprenticeship schools and also 
to the small employer who wants to know 
what further training his apprentices 
require when they attend the school. 

It was hoped one result of the trade 
analyses would be national standards for 
the various trades, and for each trade a 
nationally recognized core of skills. 


Mr. Ross reported that only one prov- 
ince, New Brunswick, provided the appren- 
tice with a check-list wherein all training 
he has taken is recorded, together with a 
rating. 


Regional Directors 


The need for regional directors was 
indicated by Mr. Crawford in his report. 
He said that in the opinion of the Training 
Branch, it is highly desirable to retain 
the position of Regional Director in each 
province. 


All members of the Council agreed with 
this opinion. A resolution supporting it 
was adopted unanimously. 

Mr. Crawford said a regional director is 
needed not only as a liaison officer for all 
activities under the Vocational Training 
Co-ordination Act, but also to be directly 
responsible for the organization and admin- 
istration of projects under Schedules L 
and K-1. One of the chief reasons for 
maintaining this office in each province, he 
said, is to have a skeleton organization of 
experienced persons which can be rapidly 
expanded to meet emergency conditions 
arising as a result of depression or threat 
of war. 

At present, four provinces are without 
regional directors. They are British 
Columbia, Manitoba, Quebec and New- 
foundland, where the work is being done 
by other officials. 


Renewal of Agreements 


The Council was reminded that the 
Vocational Training Agreement and the 
Apprenticeship Agreement both expire on 
March 31, 1954. The Vocational Corre- 
spondence Course Agreement and the 
Vocational Schools’ Assistance Agreement 
expire one year later. 


The members of the Council recom- 


mended that the Vocational Training 
Agreement be renewed for a five-year 
period; that student aid be continued 
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under this agreement; and that teacher 
training be included with university 
courses under Schedule H. 

In another resolution, the Council recom- 
mended the renewal of the Apprenticeship 
Agreement for a further ten-year period. 

During discussion of the Vocational 
Correspondence Courses Agreement, several 
provinces reported a strong demand for 
this type of training. Some 2,000 persons 
in the province of Quebec have taken such 
courses in the five years the agreement 
has been in effect. British Columbia 
reported a strong demand for courses in all 
technical trades. 

Mr. Crawford said only about 15 per 
cent of the funds allotted by the federal 
Government under this agreement has been 
claimed. 


Student Aid 


At least five provinces could use more 
federal funds than they now receive for 
student aid, the Council was informed. 
Most provinces reported a steady demand 
for assistance under this sub-schedule. 


Vocational Training Publications 


The preparation of occupational mono- 
graphs is continuing. Dr. G. V. Haythorne, 
Director of the Economics and Research 
Branch of the federal Department of 
Labour, reported that the monograph on 
the baking trade was completed and had 
been validated. Material for the mono- 
graph on the teaching profession will soon 
be completed. Others in preparation deal 
with hospital aids, welders and draftsmen. 

The film strip program is now under 
way, said Dr. Haythorne. Four strips are 
being prepared. They deal with the plumb- 
ing and engineering trades and technical 
occupations in radio and electronics. 


Members Attending 


Members attending the meeting of the 
Council were:— 

Dr. G. Fred McNally; L. 8S. Beattie, 
Superintendent of Secondary Education, . 
Department of Education, Ontario; H. C. 
Campbell, Deputy Minister of Education, 
Victoria; G. G. Cushing, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada; E. K. Ford, Director of Voca- 
tional Education, Department of Education, 
Nova Scotia; Dr. G. A. Frecker, Deputy 
Minister of Education, Newfoundland; 
J. W. MeNutt, Director of Vocational 
Education, Department of Education, New — 
Brunswick; Gustave Poisson, Deputy Min- — 
ister, Department of Youth and Social 
Welfare, Quebec; T. H. Robinson, Manager, 
Industrial Relations Department, Canadian 


International Paper Company, Montreal; 
W. A. Ross, Regional Director, Depart- 
ment of Education, Saskatchewan; W. H.C. 
Seeley, Assistant Manager of Administra- 
tion, Toronto Transportation Commission; 
and Mrs. A. Turner Bone, President of the 
National Council of Women of Canada. 
Others attending the meeting were :— 
Dr. L. W. Shaw, Deputy Minister of 
Education, Prince Edward Island; J. 
Delorme, Director General of Studies, Arts 
and Crafts Schools, Montreal; A. M. Moon, 
Assistant Superintendent of Secondary 
Education, Department of Education, 
Ontario; L. S. Smith, Technical School 
Inspector, Department of Education, 
Manitoba; R. H. MacCuish,: Director of 
Training, Department of Labour, Nova 


‘Scotia; Dr. W. H. Swift, Deputy Min- 


ister of Education, Alberta; J. A. Doyle, 
Director of Technical Education, Depart- 
ment of Education, Saskatchewan; Dr. 
F. T. Fairey, Victoria; Ian Campbell, 
National Co-ordinator of Rehabilitation 
Services; Dr. H. W. Jamieson, Director of 
Training Services, Department of Veterans 
Affairs, Ottawa; Dr. G. V. Haythorne, 
H. O. Gudgin and P. Cohen of the 
Economics and Research Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour, Ottawa; T. A. Fishbourne 
and D. W. McDuffee of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission, Ottawa; 
A. W. Crawford, C. R. Ford and J. H. 
Ross of the Vocational Training Branch, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa; and A. 
Fortier, Department of Finance, Ottawa. 


Canadian Chamber of Commerce 
Presents Annual Brief to Cabinet 


Takes serious view of decline in immigration, expresses opposition to 
“any form of compulsory health insurance or state medicine” and says 
greater productivity is the key to national and individual prosperity 


In a brief presented to the Cabinet on 
October 26, the Canadian Chamber of 
Commerce :— 

Noted “with serious misgivings” the 
recent decline in the number of immigrants 
to Canada. Unless the trend is reversed, 
it stated, Canada will fall short of the 30 
million population goal by 1975. 

Declared its opposition to “any form of 
compulsory health insurance or _ state 
medicine” but recognized that government 
aid is necessary in the development of 
adequate health facilities throughout 
Canada. 

Urged immediate appointment of a Royal 
Commission to study government economy 
and efficiency. 

Declared greater productivity the key to 
national and individual prosperity. 

The Chamber’s policy declarations had 
been approved by the 24th annual meeting 
at Edmonton in September. 

The brief, presented by a delegation 
headed by the Canadian Chamber’s Presi- 
dent, W. J. Borrie, of Vancouver, opened 
on an optimistic note. 

Recent international developments, the 
submission stated, by raising the hope that 
tensions between nations may be eased, 


present an opportunity of supreme impor- 
tance to Canadians. “It should be the 
opportunity for which businessmen have 
been waiting, the opportunity to show what 
the free enterprise system can achieve if 
the normal burden of defence expendi- 
tures can be reduced to more tolerable 
levels.” 

There is no basis for pessimism,* the 
Chamber felt, stemming from the expecta- 
tion that any possible reduction in defence 


expenditures would cause an economic 
recession or collapse. “The Chamber 


believes that any reduction in defence 
expenditures should be, and will be, only 
a minor proportion of present totals unless, 
and until, an effective disarmament pro- 
gram is reached and the threat of aggres- 
sion is removed. Moreover, the Chamber 
believes that there are many desirable 


*In a press interview in Winnipeg last 
month, Mr. Borrie criticized pessimistic 
Canadians who are predicting a ‘‘crash” 
because business has slipped this year and 
will dip “even farther” in 1954. “Business 
just couldn’t continue to improve at the 
pace it has been setting in the last few 
years,” he said. “Every time business falls 
off a little, some people worry about 
disaster, Things are far from that bad.” 
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national projects and alternative civilian 
demands in Canada which will be quite 
ample to absorb any economic readjust- 
ments that may be necessary.” 

Canada’s greatest danger, it continued, 
lies in the tendency “to regard adequate 
defence expenditures as an emergency need 
instead of as a permanent part of living 
in the 20th Century.... While continuing 
to insist that defence spending should be 
administered with the utmost economy and 
the avoidance of waste, the Chamber 
believes that Canadians must come to 
regard reasonable expenditures on defence 
as being necessary and essential over the 
long-term future.” 

Canada, it said, is in the midst of one 
of the great periods of economic expan- 
sion. “Canada is now the land of greatest 
opportunity in the world and opportunities 
for the individual will grow proportion- 
ately and progressively as the nation’s total 
population increases.” 


National Health Insurance 


The Chamber’s policy declaration on 
national health and health services recog- 
nized the need for government aid in the 
development of adequate health facilities 
throughout Canada but was opposed to 
any form of compulsory health insurance 
or state medicine. 

“The Chamber,” the declaration read, 
“endorses the program of health service 
grants by federal and provincial govern- 
ments and believes that these grants 
should be as liberal as possible, bearing in 
mind that government revenues come from 
the people and that existing annual 
commitments for social welfare benefits 
already are substantial and are increasing. 
The Chamber believes that the contribu- 
tions made by governments to assist 
private organizations in caring for the 
indigent sick are unrealistic and inadequate 
in some instances and should be increased.” 

In stating its opposition to any form of 
national health plan, the Chamber expressed 
apprehension concerning the cost. It 
would, it feared, “substantially exceed” the 
amount at present being spent on health 
in Canada. 

“In a free society,” stated the declara- 
tion, “it is the responsibility of the 
individual to bear the cost of medical care 
for himself and his family.... The 
Chamber believes that the continued rapid 
growth of the various voluntary prepay- 
ment and insurance plans will soon result 
in the Canadian people being reasonably 
well covered against the costs of health 
services without sacrifice of individual 
responsibility.” 
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The Chamber commended the action of 
those employers who have established 
plans to assist their employees in meeting 
the cost of medical care. 


Immigration 


The flow of neweomers to Canada has 
created employment rather than unem- 
ployment, the brief stated. “Of every 100 
immigrants, about 50 are dependents or 
self-employed, and not only do not enter 
the labour market but become direct 
consumers of all sorts of agricultural and 
manufactured goods. Hach year in the past 
five years net immigration has added to 
Canadian life a consumer population larger 
than many of our fair-sized cities. There 
is no doubt that these new consumers have 
helped to maintain the momentum of 
Canadian prosperity.” 

Canada’s immigration policy should have 
as an objective a population of 80 million 
by 1975, the Chamber believed. At the 
same time, it expressed awareness of the 
importance of transportation service and 
the timing of arrivals to coincide with 
available employment. 

The Chamber would like to see the 
present government assisted passage system 
for selected immigrants extended, 


Other Requests 


The Chamber’s policy submission also 
requested that the Government:— 

Keep to a minimum intervention in 
business and, where regulating agencies 
are needed, “make greater use of business- 
men with specialized training and 
experience”, 

Continue the program of education and 
training in eivil defence, in collaboration 
with the provinces and municipalities. 

Take steps to eliminate double taxation 
wherever it exists. 


Amend the Income Tax Act to permit 
charitable donations in excess of the 
amount allowed in a taxation year to be 
deductible from the taxable income of the 
previous year or the next succeeding five 
years. 


Give private capital full opportunity to 
further the development of television as 
rapidly as possible, “subject only to 
‘ational regional allocation of channels and 
the strict maintenance of allocated frequen- 
cies by licensees”. 

Work for uniform laws on daylight 
saving, 


Sponsor a Canadian meeting to work out 


a uniform system of road markings across 
the country to promote traffic safety. 


we 


a ara 


Sixth Annual Convention of Industrial 
Federation of Labour of Alberta (CCL) 


Proposed changes in Alberta Labour Act chief discussion topic. Many 
speakers criticize province’s labour legislation at two-day meeting 


Proposed changes in the Alberta Labour 
Act were the chief discussion topic at the 
6th annual convention of the Industrial 
Federation of Labour of Alberta (CCL) 
October 22-24, in Calgary. The 70 dele- 
gates and guests also heard that new 
affiliations had almost doubled the repre- 
sentation of IFLA. 

CCL Secretary-Treasurer Donald Mac- 
Donald, speaking at the convention 
banquet, stated that labour legislation in 
Canada, designed to emancipate labour, 
has become a device to paralyze labour. 

“In Alberta particularly, legislation is 
blocking our efforts,’ Mr. MacDonald said. 
“We must be careful that the process of 
law, which. is ostensibly used to give us 
a cooling-off period, is not used to create 
a complete freezing period.” ‘The arbitra- 
tion and conciliation pattern may make 
“our right to strike useless,” he added. 

Announcement by the Government of 
Alberta that the Labour Act will be open 
for changes this year brought a number 
of suggestions for changes from the CCL 
unions in Alberta. Jack Hampson, United 
Packinghouse Workers representative, later 
elected IFLA President, said that the 
changes proposed by the Government do 
not contain any proposals made by the 
union movement. 

Federation President Robert Atkin 
reported on IFLA’s growth. Last year 
about 3,000 members were newly affiliated, 
bringing the total membership in CCL 
unions in Alberta represented by the 
Federation close to 8,000. 


A resolution asking for support for the 
striking gold miners in northern Ontario 
and Quebec was unanimously adopted. 

A concentrated drive to organize Alberta 
oil workers was announced by Ben J. 
Schafer, Vice-President of the Oilworkers 
International Union, who issued a warning 
against company unions and said that 
Alberta labour legislation is loaded against 
the labour movement. 

More than 90 resolutions came before 
the convention. Most dealt with changes 
in existing legislation. 

A number of resolutions demanded the 
establishment of a national health insur- 
ance plan, old age pensions of $65 per 
month at 65 years and improvements in 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

The Government’s present immigration 
policy was scored in a resolution demand- 
ing a “program of planned immigration, to 
ensure jobs and proper housing for 
immigrants”. 

The making of joint representations to 
governments by TLC and CCL unions was 
endorsed. 

In the elections, Jack Hampson was 
elected President by acclamation, Mike 
Susnar, United Mine Workers, was elected 
Vice-president, and Roy Jamha, CCL rep- 
resentative, was returned as Secretary- 
Treasurer by acclamation, John Stokaluk, 
UMWA, Jack Evans, CCL, Robert Atkin 
and Jim Shewchuck, CBRE, were elected 
executive members. 


Aaribal Convention, N.B. Council of Labour (CCL) 


Housing and labour legislation major topics discussed. CCL President 
A. R. Mosher, speaking at banquet, voices approval of public ownership 


Housing and labour legislation were the 
major topics discussed at the annual con- 
vention of the New Brunswick Council of 
Labour (CCL) in Saint John, August 27 
to 29. A. R. Mosher, President of the 


Canadian Congress of Labour, spoke at 
the convention banquet and refuted criti- 
cisms of public control of industry. 

The CCL President noted that there was 
a great deal of discussion about the 
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demands of organized labour for public 
ownership of the means of production and 
distribution. 

“Those who defend our system of 
private ownership and control of industry 
claim that economic planning and public 
ownership means regimentation.” 

“Tt is not the regimentation they fear,” 
he said. “We have a good deal of it, 
undoubtedly necessary, under any system. 
What is feared is the kind of regimenta- 
tion and who imposes it—that the power 
now concentrated in our financial institu- 
tions will be dethroned and the public, by 
democratic process, will exercise that 
power for the common welfare instead of 
the selected few.” 

Mr. Mosher said those who tag public 
ownership as regimentation “do not like 
the idea of having the rules of the game 
determined by all the participants based 
upon available scientific knowledge”. They 
prefer that control be retained by “those 
who have succeeded in retaining a firm 
hold on the purse strings,” he said. 

A resolution on housing called on the 
federal and provincial Governments to 
sponsor further housing developments in 
the Saint John area. 

Other resolutions requested federal and 
provincial assistance in improving condi- 


tions in the Minto coal fields; establish- 
ment of the 40-hour week throughout the 
province; and improvements in the law 
governing paid vacations. 

Attending the convention were: Hon. 
Hugh John Fleming, Premier of New 
Brunswick; Henry Weisbach, Executive 
Secretary of the CCL Political Action 
Committee; and J. Harold D’Aoust, Cana- 
dian Director of the Textile Workers’ 
Union of America (CIO-CCL). 

Mr. D’Aoust said in an address that both 
labour and management are seeking a 
solution to the current slump in the textile 
industry. 

Guests at the convention included a 
group of officials of companies having con- 
tracts with CCL unions in the province. 

Results of the election of officers were 
as follows:— 

D. A. Elliot of Moncton, re-elected 
President; James Coffey of Milltown, First 
Vice-president; D. A. Walls of Saint John, 
Second Vice-president; and W. H. Agnew 
of Moncton, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Elected to the executive committee were: 
Lloyd Cherry, Saint John; Gilbert Belle- 


ville, Minto; Robert Simmons, Russell 
Wheaton and William White, all of 
Moncton. 


Ist Convention, Saskatchewan Provincial Federation of Labour 


The newly-formed Saskatchewan Provin- 
cial Federation of Labour (TLC-AFL) 
held its first annual convention in 
Saskatoon, September 11 and 12. 

Forty-two delegates, representing all 
Trades and Labour Congress organizations 
in the province, endorsed the establishment 
of the Federation and adopted the tentative 
constitution drawn up at a meeting last 
May (L.G., July, p. 988). 

The delegates formally approved the in- 
clusion of the letters “TLC-AFL” in the 
Tederation’s title, signifying membership 
of unions affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labour as well as with the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. 

Carl Berg, a Vice-president of the TLC, 
addressed the convention on behalf of 
Perey Bengough, TLC President. Mr. 
Berg spoke on the role of unionism in 
the education of workers. 

An address was also given by Hon. C. C. 
Williams, Minister of Labour in the pro- 
vincial Government. 
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The convention passed resolutions calling 
for a 40-hour work week in all Saskat- 
chewan cities,-more rigid adtinistration of 
the provincial Apprenticeship Act, aboli- 
tion of the split shift, and shorter hours of 
work for truck drivers. 


Another resolution requested an amend- 
ment to the province’s Trade Union Act 


~ to refuse legal counsel during presentations 


before the labour relations board unless 
agreed to by both parties. 

Officers elected were: A. Tait of Moose 
Jaw, President; Don Arnold of Saskatoon, 
First Vice-president; and Ivan Moore of 
Regina, Secretary-Treasurer. 

Other members elected to the executive 
were: H. Scott, Vice-president for Moose 
Jaw; Nick Kozak, Vice-president for Prince 
Albert; J. C. Davidson, Vice-president for 
Saskatoon; Alex Cochrane, Vice-president 
for Regina; and W. Browne of Regina, 
Vice-president for the Saskatchewan Civil 
Service Association. 


NEW YEAR’S MESSAGES 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour 


On the threshold of a new year, it is 
traditional to review the happenings of the 
past 12 months and to reflect on what 
may lie ahead in months to come. Review- 
ing the events of 1953, I think it is 
important that we fully recognize the 
remarkable degree of progress that has 
continued to be the dominating feature 
of the Canadian economy. 

For Canadian industry, by and large, 
1953 was a good year. Most employees 
received wage or salary increases. Returns 
to management also have been generally 
good. 

Wage increases, for the most part, were 
not as large as those that occurred during 
many of the post-war years. The average 
was less than 10 cents an hour. On the 
other hand, the increases were in some 
respects the most important of any that 
have occurred in the post-war years. In 
the last two years, we have had a period 
of comparative stability in the level of 
consumer prices. The latest figures of 
consumer prices are slightly below the peek 
that was reached two years ago in January 
1952. Thus, although in many post-war 
years wage rises in most instances merely 
helped the worker to keep pace with a rising cost of living, the mort recent 
wage increases have enabled him to make a definite and appreciable gain in 
his standard of living. 

His standard of living has improved also as a result of the increased 
leisure time made available through widespread reduction in the length of 
the work week. In the manufacturing industries of Canada, almost four- 
fifths of the workers are now on a 5-day week. The proportion of plant 
workers on a 40-hour week has practically doubled within a space of four 
years, and now amounts to well over 40 per cent of those employed in manu- 
facturing. Longer paid vacations and more paid statutory holidays have also 
increased the leisure time available to Canadian workers. 

A third way in which the Canadian worker has improved his position is 
through the gains in personal and family security resulting from broader 
coverage of industrial pension, group insurance and medical benefit plans. _ 

The year 1953 saw further progress being made in the experience in 
industry of the successful negotiation and administration of collective bargain- 
ing agreements. 

While today over one-third of the paid workers in non-agricultural 
industries are covered by agreement, it should be remembered that the wide- 
spread acceptance of collective bargaining as the appropriate medium for 
labour-management relations is still quite new in this country. Personally, I 
have great faith in the collective bargaining system as a means of extending 
our democratic ideals into industrial life and of keeping industry free and pro- 
ductive. Labour and management are making progress in their experience 
with this system. 

Industrial relations have been good during most of 1953. Time lost from 
industrial disputes was well below average during the first two-thirds of the 
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year, although during the later months there was a rise in strike activity. It 
is much to the credit of both parties that the overwhelming majority of 
collective agreements in Canada again were signed and renewed without 
recourse to strike activity. 

Improvements in the worker’s position and favourable developments in 
industrial relations have had their source in generally sound business condi- 
tions and practices. 

While there have been some unfavourable features, there can be little 
doubt that on ,the whole the year was one of progress and growth. Workers 
in certain industries, such as textiles and agricultural implements, have suffered 
from lay-offs. On the other side of the employment picture, some shortages 
of labour have continued to exist here and there for specific groups of skilled 
workers. Any long-term appraisal of our economy makes it clear that there 
will be increasing demand for skilled and professional workers in the years to 
come. In spite of the opportunities provided through training and apprentice- 
ship programs, there is still an insufficient number of trained people to meet 
all present and anticipated needs. 


In cases where lay-offs have developed, the unemployment insurance 
program, including the national employment service, has again proved its 
worth in the post-war years and the legislation in this field has been kept 
under review so that its benefits may be extended and improved. 


As we look at the prospects for the year 1954, certain factors stand out. 
Defence expenditures are expected to continue their sustaining influence on 
employment levels into the coming year. However, defence spending is now 
exerting less influence on the growth of employment than it did in 1951 and 
1952. Resource development projects are continuing and their completion will 
not only increase the productive capacity of our country but will also entail 
the need for expansion of secondary and service facilities. Foreign trade has 
shifted somewhat over the past year and is becoming increasingly competitive. 
On the other hand, sales prospects are strong in the home market, and the 
level of investment activity is expected to continue high. The high level of 
personal income is another encouraging factor. Although it is possible that a 
higher year-to-year level of unemployment may occur this winter, it appears 
that fundamentally our basic economy continues strong. 


As a nation, we have learned to set our sights high. We have seen our 
nation move forward to record economic heights in the post-war years. In 
the months to come, both labour and industry will have important decisions 
to make. It is to be hoped that not only will we maintain our recent gains 
in living standards but that some degree of further progress for the indi- 
vidual worker may also be possible. It will be necessary, however, for labour 
and management to consider each separate situation on its own merits and to 


use common sense and sound judgment in assessing what is immediately 
possible. 


In a world, so many portions of which are stricken with poverty, our 
situation and prospects seem fortunate indeed. We will undoubtedly have the 
opportunity, through United Nations and ILO programs of assistance, through 
the Colombo Plan, and through our own efforts, to continue to play a part, 
and perhaps an increased one, in relieving distress abroad. I am confident 


that our nation will want to do whatever is possible to fulfil such international 
obligations. 


I close by extending to the workers and to the employers of Canada the 


best wishes of the Federal Government for their productive co-operation and 
happiness in 1954. 


Percy R. Bengough, President, The Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
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It is again my privilege to extend warm fraternal greetings on behalf of 
The Trades and Labour Congress of Canada to all officers and members of 
affiliated organizations in every part of Canada. The year now closing has 


had its share of difficulties; but there have also been gains and in the main 
it has been a year of progress. , = 


The affiliated membership of the Congress 
has continued to grow until now it stands 
at nearly six hundred thousand. The 
Canadian economy has also continued to 
expand. Further improvements in earn- 
ings and working conditions have been 
achieved by many groups of our affiliated 
members. Industrial disputes have been 
at a minimum and in the main amicably 
settled. 

On the other hand, there have been the 
dark spots. Rumblings of trouble could © 
be heard by some of our members early 
in the year. And for many these troubles 
are increasing rather than lessening as the 
year ends and a new year dawns. Unem- 
ployment and underemployment are already serious in some industries and 
are on the increase throughout the whole of Canada. ‘Those normally 
employed in textiles, railways, aircraft plants and the rubber industry have 
felt the cruelty of lay-offs most. 

The Trades and Labour Congress of Canada placed its annual Memo- 
randum before the Government of Canada on December 2. At that time 
these unfortunate conditions and the hardships being suffered by our affiliated 
members were drawn to the Government’s attention. It was stressed that 
never before in Canadian history had unemployment been so high at this time 
of year as it is now, and this despite the good weather which has prevailed 
throughout Canada during the autumn and early winter months. 

The Congress urged the Government to inaugurate public works projects 
wherever possible to provide employment. The Government was also asked 
to do everything possible to encourage the re-employment of our members 
in their respective industries. This Congress will continue to press for action 
on these matters until unemployment and underemployment conditions are 
cleared up and our affiliated members are back at work. 

One thing we can be thankful for in this situation is that we have a sound 
and effective unemployment insurance scheme covering many millions of 
workers throughout Canada. Benefit rates should be adjusted to bring them 
into line with current earnings, the number of waiting days could be reduced, 
and many more workers could be brought under the Act. These are improve- 
ments which the Congress has asked for. 

Of particular importance is the need for an extension of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act to provide for the payment of benefits to insured workers 
who are forced to quit work on account of illness. In making this request, 
the Congress has always stressed with the Government that what is desired in 
such an extension of the Act is that loss of income due to unemployment as 
a result of sickness be compensated for in the same way as loss of income due 
to unemployment due to lay-off is now compensated for by the payment of 
benefits under the present Act. 

Loss of income through enforced idleness is always serious for the worker 
and his family irrespective of the cause. In fact, the hardship created for the 
family is even greater in most cases where illness and the financial burdens it 
involves are added to the loss of income. 

There are neither financial nor legal obstacles to such an extension of the 
Act. This being the case, this Congress will continue to press with all possible 
vigor for such an extension of the Act. 

Much more is necessary, of course, than the maintenance of income during 
a period of illness. There are the doctor’s bills to be paid; in many cases a 
hospital bill; drugs and medicines must be bought and now at exorbitant 
prices; and in some cases other expensive services are required and must be 
paid for. The cost of being sick is definitely much too great for the worker 
and his family. Illness when it strikes is too often a real calamity for most 
families. . - 

The Trades and Laibour Congress of Canada is convinced that a national 
scheme of health insurance is the only way in which the financial burden of 
illness can be met successfully by our affiliated members and by most Cana- 
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dian families. When this Congress met the Cabinet on December 2 we 
repeated our request for the inauguration of such a scheme. The Government 
was asked to proceed with the establishment of a Parliamentary Committee 
which could study the proposition and hear the views of interested persons 
and organizations such as this Congress. 

The Prime Minister turned this request down with the suggestion that all 
of the provinces would have to agree to co-operate in such a scheme before 
the federal Government could proceed. In this connection it is worth remem- 
bering that a former Canadian Government did proceed with social legislation 
without the prior agreement of the provinces. Over twenty-five years ago the 
federal Parliament passed legislation to provide for old age pensions and, in 
effect, said to the provinces: if you want to provide old age pensions you may 
obtain half of the cost up to a fixed maximum from the federal Government. 
The provinces did that. It would seem today that our Government of Canada 
could again give the lead to the provinces in the matter of health insurance 
with great advantage to everyone. This Congress will continue to try to 
convince our Government to do so. 

Faced as we are with serious unemployment and underemployment diffi- 
culties and with great unfulfilled needs of broader measures of social security, 
but with the certain knowledge of our growing strength in affiliated member- 
ship and of our increasing effectiveness and influence as the Greatest Canadian 
Family, I am pleased to have this opportunity of wishing all of our affiliated 
membership a Merry Christmas and further progress towards economic and 
social security in the coming year. 


A. R. Mosher, President, The Canadian Congress of Labour 
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As Canadians look forward to the New 
Year, they are naturally concerned with 
the economic outlook. There is in every- 
one’s mind an undertone of uncertainty 
with regard to both national and’ inter- 
national affairs. A large proportion of our 
national income is being devoted to 
expenditures on defence for a war which 
everyone devoutly hopes will never occur, 
but for which apparently we must make 
as adequate preparations as possible. We 
also realize that our national economy ~ 
has been built to a considerable extent 
upon trade with other countries, and that 
this leaves us dependent upon the economic 
conditions in those countries. Their ability 
to buy from us is in a large measure 
governed by their ability to sell in the Canadian or other markets. 

This whole matter of international trade is one which we have not yet 
learned to handle in an effective and satisfactory manner. It is very simple 
in theory to take the position that each nation should produce only what it 
can produce most efficiently, and at the lowest cost, and that, if this were done, © 
each would trade with the other on a basis of mutual need. Unfortunately, 
the situation is complicated by many factors, and it has proven to be extremely 
difficult, if not impossible, to find a basis of exchange which is generally accept- 
able. We are required, on the one hand, to compete in world markets with 
countries whose standard of living is far lower than our own, and are also 
faced with the competition of cheaply-made goods which lessen the opportuni- 
ties for employment of Canadian workers. 

It would, however, seem to me to be desirable that we should endeavour 
to build up the home market as much as possible, and thus provide employ- 
ment and constantly improving living standards for our people. There is still 
a vast gulf between the average standard of living in Canada and that which — 
could be realized if we utilized our resources and our skills effectively. We 


have made notable economic progress as a nation, but we have still a long 
way to go before we can be satisfied that the standards we have reached are 
the highest attainable. 

At the same time, Canadians are becoming better informed with regard 
to conditions in other parts of the world, and they are aware that many 
countries with large populations are economically undeveloped. These coun- 
tries deserve all the assistance we can give them, not only on humanitarian 
grounds, but because we are convinced that, if the free nations of the world 
show that they are capable not only of providing for the needs of their own 
people, but also of giving leadership and assistance to the under-developed 
nations, this will prove to be the most effective means of combating the 
unscrupulous political philosophy of Communism. This has already been 
embraced voluntarily or forcibly by a majority of the world’s population, in 
countries where the average life expectancy is less than half of ours, and 
hundreds of millions of people go to bed hungry every night. 

In circumstances such as these, with our own needs and those of the world 
in general so great, there ought to be no room even for thinking of an 
economic depression. We know, of course, that as a result of some of the 
conditions to which I have referred, some Canadian industries, notably textiles 
and agricultural implements, are faced with serious unemployment problems, 
due to a lowered demand on the part of consumers for their products. The 
coal-mining industry is another in which unemployment has been increasing to 
a critical extent, and the wheat situation, which is a large factor in the 
prosperity of Western Canada, is also far from satisfactory. 

However, I believe that we may look forward to the New Year with 
optimism, tempered by an intelligent study and understanding of both the 
domestic and the international aspects of the trade-picture. Canada has 
become one of the great industrial nations of the world, and, even so far as 
the immediate future is concerned, there is no reason for undue apprehension. 
There is widespread agreement that the long-range future for Canada is 
extremely bright, and I believe that our people have the ability to meet any 
situation and solve any problem which they may have to face. I am quite 
sure that the organized workers of Canada who are represented by the Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour will co-operate fully with their fellow-citizens in every 
endeavour which may be made to maintain the well-being of the nation and 
of the Canadian people, and at the same time enable Canada to play her full 
part in joint efforts to make the world a better place in which to work and live. 


Gérard Picard, General President, Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour 


Every time the spectre of unemployment 
appears, the workers are concerned, and 
rightly so. At the present time, even if we 
have not yet plunged into another crisis, we 
are able to note quite a marked slowing- 
down of economic activity and a return to 
unemployment in a number of industries. 

Is it impossible, then, under a capitalist 
system, to get away from these alternating 
periodic cycles: war and prosperity, peace 
and economic depression? ‘The workers 
remember, however, that the government 
authorities, towards the end of the Second 
World War, gave them distinct and 
repeated promises of something quite 


different.... J é 
Unemployment means total insecurity for the working class. In order to 


combat this insecurity, the workers have succeeded in organizing themselves 
into professional syndicates and carrying on the struggle. 

But let us not indulge in®illusions. The future will require a more com- 
plete organization of the workers, just as much vigilance and more active and 


manifest solidarity. 
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Let us therefore be constantly on the alert. And let us show real 
solidarity under all circumstances. 

On the occasion of the New Year, I extend my best wishes to the civil 
and religious authorities, to the officers and members of our syndicates, and 
to all working people. 


J. L. D. Ives, Chairman, Dominion Joint Legislative Committee, Railway Brotherhoods 
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The Dominion Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee of the Railway Transportation 
Brotherhoods, composed of Grand Officers 
of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers, Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen, the Order of Railway 
Conductors, the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, the Order of Railroad Teleg- 
raphers, the Brotherhood of Maintenance 
of Way Employees and Division No. 4, 
Railway Employees’ Department, welcomes 
this opportunity to extend to our members 
and people of Canada greetings and the 
sincere wish for continued prosperity and 
expanding economy during the coming year. 

The year 1953 witnessed the crowning 
of Queen Elizabeth as the sovereign of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations and was an event of international impor- 
tance. The spontaneous reaction of British subjects throughout the world is 
indicative that the Crown continues to be the bond which binds the Empire 
together in one great Commonwealth of Nations. 

While the suspension of the Korean war has permitted the return of some 
of our armed forces to Canada the continued cold war has resulted in 
increasing our commitments in Europe, the expenditure of a large part of our 
national income in the production of war materials and in the maintenance of 
our armed forces in foreign lands. If the international differences which make 
these expenditures necessary can be resolved and the funds now being spent 
in war preparations used to advantage in Canada we could look forward to a 
continuous rise in our standard of living. 

The housing shortage problem in Canada is still acute and should be 
considered as a national emergency and appropriate steps taken by the 
Government to definitely relieve the situation. The National Housing Act as 
presently administered is of little or no assistance to those in the lower income 
brackets. Representations with respect to this situation have been made to 
the Government. 

During the past year further advances have been made in the field of 

railway transportation. A number of short lines have been completely diesel- 
ized and dieselization of the major railways is being steadily progressed. The 
growth of air travel has resulted in the establishment of air lines by both the 
major railways. This service has been extended to include trans-Pacific planes 
of the latest type and regular scheduled service to South America. 
The trend toward dieselization of the railways and travel by air is having 
its effect on railway employment. This development is being carefully 
watched with a view of taking appropriate action to protect the interests of 
those concerned. 

Canada, during the past year, has produced one of the largest grain crops 
on record and is presently faced with the problem of disposing of it in the 
world’s markets during a period of falling prices and restricted convertability 
of currency. Most of this grain is still in storage. Its movement to the 
Lakehead and tidewater should provide increased employment during the 
coming year. ; 

The establishment of new industries in Canada, the development of oil 
resources in the Prairie Provinces and power developments in Ontario, Quebec 
and British Columbia would indicate that the industrialization of the country 


is proceeding at a very satisfactory rate and that we should enjoy a period of 
unusual prosperity. However, we should all realize that in order to maintain 
prosperity the buying power of the people must keep pace with the increasing 
production and that world markets must be secured for our surplus products. 

We approach the coming year with a spirit of courage and optimism and 
with confidence that the problems confronting us can be successfully met and 


resolved. 


On the U.S. Labour Scene 


Increased Hourly Earnings Offset Reduction in Work-Week 


Weekly earnings of factory workers in the 
United States have stayed close to record 
levels even though the amount of over- 
time work has declined in recent months, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, has reported. Increased 
hourly earnings almost entirely offset a 
reduction in weekly hours. 

Factory production workers earned an 
average of $71.73 a week in mid-October, 
according to preliminary estimates. This 
was 20 cents below the March average, 
which, except for the seasonal peak reached 
in December 1952, was an all-time high. It 
was $1.35 higher than the average in 
October last year, however. 

This year-to-year increase took place 
despite a decrease of about one hour in 
the average work-week from last October. 
The increase in weekly earnings resulted 
from a rise in hourly pay. 

At $1.78, gross hourly earnings this 
October were 8 cents higher than a year 
earlier. 

The work-week of factory production 
workers averaged 40-3 hours in mid- 
October, almost half an hour higher than in 
mid-September, when Labour Day shut- 
downs reduced the average. 

Average hourly earnings remained un- 
changed over the month but average weekly 
wages rose by 71 cents because of the longer 
work-week. 

Contrasting with the increase that 
usually occurs at this time of year, hours 
declined slightly between August and 
October. As a result, the October work- 
week was slightly below the post-war 
average for the month. 

However, the October figures show that 
average work-weeks in nearly all industry 
groups were more than 40 hours, indicating 
that overtime was still widespread, although 
less prevalent than earlier in the year. 

Between August and October, a number 
of industry groups reported less-than-usual 
increases in hours, contra-seasonal declines 
or greater-than-usual reductions. These 
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were: furniture, primary and fabricated 
metals, electrical machinery, textiles, paper, 
petroleum, leather, miscellaneous manufac- 
turing and stone, clay and glass products. 

Compared with year-ago levels, the work- 
week this October was down most sharply 
in the furniture, transportation equipment, 
instruments, textiles, paper, leather and 
miscellaneous manufacturing industry 
groups. Decreases exceeded one hour in all 
of these groups and were more than two 
hours in transportation equipment, textiles 
and leather. On the other hand, average 
hours were close to year-ago levels in food, 
tobacco, printing and publishing, chemicals 
and petroleum products. 

Most industry groups reported gains in 
weekly earnings over the year. Reductions 
occurred, however, in textiles, leather and 
transportation equipment. In lumber and 
apparel, weekly wages showed little net 
change. The largest relative increases, 
ranging from 4 to 7 per cent, were reported 
in food, chemicals, printing and publishing, 
tobacco, machinery, electrical machinery 
and stone, clay and glass products. 


1952 Injury Rate Lowest in History 


Injury rates in manufacturing and in most 
non-manufacturing industries in the United 
States were lower in 1952 than in the 
previous year, according to final summaries 
prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
U.S. Department of Labor. 

The manufacturing rate of 14:3 injuries 
for each million man-hours worked was 8 
per cent below the 1951 average of 15-5. 
This decrease was less than indicated by 
preliminary reports yet the rate was the 
lowest in the Bureau’s 27-year injury-rate 
series. 

About one-half of the non-manufacturing 
classifications for which data were compiled 
by the Bureau showed decreases of one full 
frequency-rate point or more between 1951 
and 1952. For 27 of the 49 classifications, 
the decrease in injury-frequency rate 
amounted to 5 per cent or more. 
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- International 
Labour Organization . 


ILO Building, Civil Engineering and 
Public Works Committee, 4th Session 


Conclusions reached on guaranteed wages and increased productivity 


in the construction industry. 


Conclusions concerning guaranteed wages 
and increased productivity in the construc- 
tion industry were reached by the Building, 
Civil Engineering and Public Works Com- 
mittee of the International Labour Organ- 
ization at its fourth session, held in 
Geneva October 26 to November 7. Six 
Canadians were present (see photograph). 

Representatives of governments, con- 
struction workers and employers from .24 
countries attended the meeting, which was 
under the chairmanship of Max Kaufmann, 
Swiss Government representative on the 
ILO’s Governing Body. Delegates and 
technical advisers numbered 170. 

The conclusions of the Committee, 
arrived at, in most cases, by a large 
majority, will be transmitted to the 
Governing Body for action. 


The Committee held that “it would be 
an advantage to take appropriate measures, 
in each country where this has not yet 
been done, to ensure that workers in the 
construction industry are protected from 
the consequences of instability of employ- 
ment.” 

It noted that the construction industry 
continues to hold a key position in the 
life of each country, that in certain coun- 
tries a guaranteed wage scheme is part of 
the efforts made to secure a more stable 
income for construction workers, and that 
in a few of these countries a guarantee 
having effect over a period of one week 
or more is now in operation. The Com- 
mittee also found that a guarantee is 
unnecessary in countries where the wage 
level is high enough to provide an adequate 
yearly income. 

The Committee defined a guaranteed 
wage scheme as “an arrangement whereby 
(subject, it may be, to certain limitations 
and conditions) employers individually and 
collectively undertake in advance, or are 
required by law or regulation, either: 
(a) to provide for workers in their employ- 
ment a specified period of work at ordinary 
rates of pay; or (b) to pay to such workers 
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Delegates and advisers numbered 170 


a minimum sum during this specified period 
if, the workers being available, neither 
their customary work nor reasonable alter- 
native work can be provided for the whole 
of this period.” 

The Committee stressed that :— 

The guarantee should apply only to 
temporary stoppages of work in hand, 
which are involuntary on the part of the 
workers and aré due to inclement weather, 
plant breakdowns or circumstances within 
the control of employers. 

The introduction and application of a 
guaranteed wage scheme in any country 
must above all take account of the social 
conditions already existing in that country. 
Social security provisions should not be 
duplicated. 

Once a guarantee, which should cover 
a reasonable period, has begun to operate, 
a worker’s contract of employment should 
not be terminated before the expiry of the 
period of guarantee as prescribed in 
national regulations or collective agree- 
ments. 


In case of a temporary stoppage, the 
worker cannot refuse to accept an alter- 
native temporary job at his normal rate 
of pay, even if it fails to come fully up 
to his qualifications or speciality or if it 
involves his transfer to another site. 

For the discussion on guaranteed wages 
the ILO had submitted to the Committee 
a report of a preliminary study that showed 
how conditions differ from one branch of 
the industry to another and from one 
country to another. 


“For this reason,” the report said, 
“employers’ and workers’ representatives 
from different branches of the industry and 
from different countries may have in mind 
different concepts of guaranteed wages. 
Some may have in mind a guaranteed 
week or a guaranteed month; others may 
think in terms of a guarantee for one 
day only. 

“The most appropriate role for a guar- 
anteed. wage in the construction industry 


Canadian delegation to the fourth session of the ILO’s Building, Civil Engineering 


and Public Works Committee. First row (left to right): C. J. Woolsey, Vice- 
president, International Union of Elevator Constructors (AFL-TLC), workers’ dele- 
gate; J. Lorne MacDougall, Industrial Relations Officer, Department of Labour, 
government delegate; and Raymond Brunet, First Vice-president, Canadian Con- 
struction Association, employers’ delegate. Second row (left to right): J. Arthur 
Laprés, Canadian Construction Association, employers’ delegate; Raymond Ranger, 
Special Assistant to the Deputy Minister, Department of Labour, government dele- 
gate; and Rosario Gosselin, Vice-president, National Catholic Federation of 
Building and Construction Material Trades of Canada (CCCL), workers’ delegate. 


would, however, appear to be that of pro- 
viding a certain minimum security of 
income to workers over a limited period 
of time in cases where there are temporary 
stoppages, not of long duration, due to 
such causes as bad weather, power failure, 
or breakdown of equipment.” 


Productivity 
The Committee’s conclusions on the 
question of productivity included the 
following :— 
Workers in the construction industry 


should receive a fair share of any benefits 
resulting from increased productivity in 
the industry and should participate in any 
benefits resulting from increased produc- 
tivity on the sites on which they are 
engaged. 
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The importance of productivity at all 
levels of the construction industry should 
be constantly brought out in the voca- 
tional training of engineers, architects, 
technicians, contractors, foremen and con- 
struction workers, 

Consideration should be given to the 
possibility of retraining in new trades of 
any workers who may be affected by 
technological unemployment. 


The mechanization of construction work 
should be proceeded with judiciously, 
taking into account the economic circum- 
stances of the different countries, and with 
due safeguards to ensure that it does not 
result in an increase in unemployment. 

Due regard should be had to the need 
to avoid any adverse effects of excessive 
simplification of operations on the skills of 
workers in the industry. 
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Steps to create and develop a satis- 
factory psychological “climate” on con- 
struction sites should be based on mutual 
goodwill and should include joint consul- 
tation, collaboration, information and 
propaganda. 

Considering the serious situation which 
exists in some countries in relation to the 
recruitment of young workers into the 
industry and the possible effects of this 
situation on the construction labour force 
as a whole, the Committee called the 
attention of governments, employers and 
workers to the importance of ensuring that 
such recruitment is sufficiently great to 
ensure that the numerical strength of the 
labour force is brought to and maintained 
at a satisfactory level in relation to the 
needs of the industry. 

The Committee asked that its suggestions 
on the rdle that engineers and architects 
could play in increasing productivity should 
be brought to their attention. 

It said that closer contacts between 
architects and engineers on the one hand, 
and employers and workers on the other, 
is to be desired with a view to improving 
human relations and productivity in the 
industry. In particular, site briefing meet- 
ings should be encouraged. It suggested 
also that welfare facilities to be provided 
for workers on construction sites should be 
specified in the contract documents. 

The Committee stressed the importance 
of research in the industry as well as the 
need for bringing the results of such 
research to the knowledge of all persons 
in the industry. 

For the discussion on productivity, the 
Committee had a report prepared by the 
ILO. Based on a survey of developments 
in the construction industry in various 
countries in the past. two years, the report 
showed that :— 

Activity in the industry has attained a 
high level in most countries. 

In many countries, building is handi- 
capped by a severe lack of skilled workers; 
recruitment is insufficient because young 
workers often show a preference for the 


working conditions offered in other 
industries. 
Wages of construction workers have 


risen in almost all countries. 

Paid holiday periods have become longer; 
in determining the length of the holiday, 
seniority is more frequently taken into 
consideration. 


The cost of building materials has in- 
creased except in Canada, Iran, Lebanon 
and the United States. 

The report declared that because of 
higher building costs it was essential to 
increase productivity in the industry. The 
need for. improvement is acute, the report 
emphasized, because “on the speed and 
efficiency with which the industry can 
meet the world-wide demands for its 
products may depend the future of social 
progress and world peace”. 


Other Recommendations 

In addition to recommendations on the 
two main items on its agenda, the Com- 
mittee also approved a number of resolu- 
tions urging, among other things, that the 
International Labour Office should :— 

Continue its efforts on the international 
plane for the fulfilment of an earlier 
resolution of the Committee urging the 
establishment of an international institute 
for building loans; 

Undertake a study on safety in the 
industry. 

In a resolution on “the policy of full 
employment as related to national housing 
programs,” the Committee asked the 
Governing Body to suggest to governments 
that special attention be given to the con- 
struction of housing, particularly in 
underdeveloped countries, and that the 
ILO should increase its collaboration with 
other international organizations in this 
field. 


Next Session’s Agenda 

The Committee asked the Governing 
Body to consider the following items for 
the agenda on the next session of the 
Committee :— 


1. Protection of the conditions of 
employment and living conditions of young 
workers in the construction industry; 


2. Prevention of industrial accidents in 
the construction industry; 


3. Reduction of hours of work in the 
construction industry; 


4. Practical measures for securing and 
maintaining full employment in the 
construction industry. 


oO ————— 
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TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY 


Employees at the Eag'e Pencil Company 


in Drummondville, Que., have recently 
finished a new 13-unit garage for their ears. 
The idea of a garage was first discussed 
in an LMPC meeting but management had 
no provision in the budget for such an 
improvement. It was suggested that the 
garage could be built by the employees 
themselves in off hours from scrap lumber. 
The company agreed and also provided a 
small supply of erection timber, paint and 
the necessary land. There is a possibility 
that the garage will be enlarged next year. 


Paul Normandeau, plant manager, has 
praised the work of this LMPC and the 
fine spirit of employee-employer co-opera- 
tion it has produced. Speaking for the 
company, Mr. Normandeau said :— 


“We most sincerely believe that the 
LMPC is doing useful work, and we are 
convinced that the work of this group will 
bring us still more benefit in future than 
it has so far, since living, active co- 
operation, which is so difficult to attain 
normally, is being realized within this 
committee. 

“The President of the employees’ union 
(the National Syndicate of Pencil Workers 
of Drummondville, CCCL), Mr. Roger 
Beaudoin, shares my enthusiasm for the 
Labour-Management Committee. 

“Numerous suggestions have reached us 
from the committee, and management has 
accepted a number of them immediately. 
The most striking example we can give of 
the spirit engendered by the committee is 
that of the shelter for automobiles which 
our employees built during their spare time. 
This shelter is our pride and the envy of 
our colleagues in the other factories at 


Drummondville.” 
* * * 


The Works Council (ie., LMPC) at the 
Mint in Birmingham, England, has found 
a valuable aid to help check operational 
trends and to point up the need for an 
examination of factors causing changes in 
productivity when these are not obvious. 
Each month, productivity ratios for the 
different departments, and for the mint as 
a whole, are reported in the Council 
minutes. It has been found that publishing 


these ratios has encouraged a greater sense 
of participation in the undertaking. A 
greater interest in efficiency in the use of 
labour, materials, and equipment by the 
employees has also become evident. 

* * * 

A letter of commendation for a material- 
saving suggestion has been sent to an 
employee and his Divisional LMPC at the 
Sir Adam Beck Hydro project in Niagara 
Falls. 

Niagara News, weekly publication on the 
project, reports as follows:— 

“The Project Manager was joined by the 
Central Committee in sending a commen- 
dation to the Mechanical LMPC for their 
investigations leading to useful disposal of 
used Euclid oil. Credit for the original 
suggestion that some use could be found 
for this oil goes to Dave Liness. 


“Acting on this suggestion, the Mechanical 
LMPC tested and found that the other- 
wise wasted oil could be used for fuel in 
the various project Boiler Houses. © Un- 
doubtedly, a substantial saving will be the 
result of this good work and thinking on 
the part of the Mechanical LMPC.” 


Recently, several employees of the Power 
House Division and the divisional LMPC 
were commended for their work in develop- 
ing the use of double-headed nails on 
outside forms. 

* * * 

A British company has set up a special 
communication department to advise and 
to carry out research on employer-employee 
communication within the company. 


Working in co-operation with company 
employee relations managers, the new 
department’s job is to assess what 
employees want and need to know about 
the company, so that management can 
know and better understand the reactions 
and feelings of the employees. The 
department will also advise and assist 
management as to the best way of further- 
ing the two-way exchange of information. 

The company has been experimenting 
with group surveys and discussions among 
the employees. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Production Committees (LMPCs) is 
encouraged and assisted by the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, In- 


dustrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. 


In addition to field repre- 
sentatives located in key industrial 
centres, who are available to help both 
managements and trade unions set up 
LMPCs, the Service provides publicity 
aids in the form of booklets, films and 
posters. 
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‘Industrial Relations 
and Conciliation | 


Certification and Other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 


. _ This section covers proceedings under 
for two days during October. The Board the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
issued three certificates designating bargain- Investigation Act, involving the admin- 
ing agents, rejected three applications for istrative services of she pe of 
certification, and ordered five representation Labour, The Canada Labour Relations 


Board and the Industrial Relations 


votes. During the month, the Board Branch of the Department. 


received seven applications for certification 
as bargaining agent. 


Applications for Certification Granted Union, Local cs of the Hotel and Restau- 
1. Club and Cabaret and Construction rant Employees’ and Bartenders’ Interna- : 
Camp, Culinary and Service Employees’ tional Union, on behalf of a unit of 


Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in force from 1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and certifications given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if 
they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
istration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and _ is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute, 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
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the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, the writ- 
ing of proyisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour’ Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 
Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers, stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a total of three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch and the Director of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 
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employees of The Regina Hotel, White- 
horse, Y.T., employed in the cocktail 
lounge and tavern (L.G., Oct., p. 1474). 


2. National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc., on behalf of a unit 
of marine engineers and ships’ electricians 
employed by Canadian Pacific Steamships 
Limited on the TEV Maplecove and TEV 
Mapledell in the company’s trans-Pacific 
service (L.G., Nov., p. 1627). 

3. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc., 
on behalf of a unit of deck officers 
employed by Canadian Pacific Steamships 
Limited on the TEV Maplecove and TEV 
Mapledell in the company’s trans-Pacific 
service (L.G., Nov., p. 1627). 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


1. Club and Cabaret and Construction 
Camp, Culinary and Service Employees’ 
Union, Local 740 of the Hotel and Restau- 
rant Employees’ and Bartenders’ Interna- 
tional Union, applicant, and Whitehorse 
Hotels Limited, Whitehorse, Y.T., respon- 
dent (cafe employees) (L.G., Oct., p. 1474). 
The application was rejected for the reason 
that it was not supported by a majority of 
the employees affected. 

2. Club and Cabaret and Construction 
Camp, Culinary and Service Employees’ 
Union, Local 740 of the Hotel and Restau- 
rant Employees’ and Bartenders’ Inter- 
national Union, applicant, and Tourists’ 
Services Limited, Whitehorse, Y.T., respon- 
dent (cocktail lounge employees) (L.G., 
Oct., p. 1474). The application was 
rejected for the reason that it was not 
supported by a majority of the employees 
affected. 

3. Club and Cabaret and Construction 
Camp, Culinary and Service Employees’ 
Union, Local 740 of the Hotel and Restau- 
rant Employees’ and Bartenders’ Inter- 
national Union, applicant, and ‘The 
Canadian Legion of the British Empire 
Service League, Whitehorse Branch (Yukon 
No. 2), Whitehorge, Y.T., respondent 
(cocktail lounge employees) (L.G., Oct., 
p. 1474). The application was rejected for 
the reason that bargaining unit applied 
for comprised only one employee and thus 
was not a “unit” within the meaning of 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act. 


Representation Votes Ordered 

1. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
applicant, and Canadian National Rail- 
ways, respondent, and Order of Railway 
Conductors, intervener (L.G., June, p. 872) 
(conductors and assistant conductors, 
Atlantic and Central Regions). 


2. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
applicant, and Canadian National Railways, 
respondent, and Order of Railway Con- 
ductors, intervener (L.G., June, p. 872) 


. (conductors, Western Region). 


3. Mayo District Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers Local Union No. 924, Interna- 
tional Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers, applicant, and Mackeno Mines 


Limited, Keno City, Y.T., respondent 
(L.G., Oct., p. 1474). 
4. United Packinghouse Workers of 


America, Local 396, applicant, and The 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Limited, Edmon- 
ton, Alta., respondent (L.G., Nov., p. 1627). 

5. Building Service Employees’ Interna- 
tional Union, Local 298, applicant, and 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, respon- 
dent, and Association of Radio and Tele- 
vision Employees of Canada, intervener 
(building service employees, Radio Canada 
Building, Montreal) (L.G., Sept., p. 1314). 


Applications for Certification Received 

1. Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen, on behalf of a unit of 
locomotive engineers employed by the New 
York Central Railroad, lessee, on the 
Canadian lines of the Michigan Railroad 
(Investigating Officer: R. L. O’Neill). 

2. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc., 
on behalf of a unit of deck officers 
employed on vessels operated by N. M. 
Paterson and Sons, Limited, Fort William, 
Ont. (Investigating Officer: R. L. O’Neill). 

3. American Federation of Television and 
Radio Artists, on behalf of a unit of radio 
announcers employed by Sarnia Broad- 
casting Company Limited, Sarnia, Ont. 
(Investigating Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

4. Mayo District Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers, Local 924, International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of employees of United Keno 
Hill Mines Limited, Elsa, Y.T. (Investi- 
gating Officer: D. 8S. Tysoe). 

5. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 509, on 
behalf of a unit of longshoremen employed 
in loading and unloading of coastwise 
vessels in the Vancouver area by shipping 
companies represented by the Shipping 
Federation of British Columbia, including 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(B.C. Coast Steamship Service), Canadian 
National Steamships, General Sea Trans- 
portation Limited, Griffiths Steamship Co. 
Ltd., The Packers Steamship Co. Ltd., 
Union Steamships Ltd., and Frank Water- 
house and Company of Canada Limited 
(Investigating Officer: G. R. Currie). 

6. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 509, on 
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behalf of a unit of longshoremen employed 
in the loading and unloading of coastwise 
vessels in the Port of Vancouver by North- 
land Navigation Co. Ltd. (Investigating 


Officer: G. R. Currie). 


7. National Association of Broadcast 
Engineers and Technicians, on behalf of 
technical producers employed by Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation (Investigating 
Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During October the Minister appointed 
conciliation officers to deal with the 
following disputes:— 

(1) Vancouver Barge ‘Transportation 
Limited and International Longshoremen’s 
and Warehousemen’s Union (Conciliation 
Officer: G. R. Currie). 


(2) Shipping Federation of British 
Columbia (Port of Vancouver, New 
Westminster, Chemainus and Port Alberni) 
and International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Locals 501, 502, 503 
and 508 (Conciliation Officer: G. R. Currie). 


(3) CKOY Limited, Ottawa, and National 
Association of Broadcast Engineers and 
Technicians (Conciliation Officer: F. J. 
Ainsborough). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


1. Colonial Steamships Limited, Port 
Colbourne, and Canadian Merchant Service 
Guild, Ine. (Conciliation Officer: F. J. 
Ainsborough). (L.G., Aug., p. 1155.) 

(2) McCabe Grain Company Limited 
(Seed Plant), St. Boniface, and Local 105, 
Malt and Grain Process Workers, Inter- 
national Union of United Brewery, Flour, 
Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery Workers 
of America (Conciliation Officer: R. H. 
Hooper). (L.G., Aug., p. 1155.) 


(3) Northern Telephone Company, 
Limited, New Liskeard, and Communica- 
tions Workers of America (Conciliation 
Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). (L.G., Sept., 
p. 1314.) 


Conciliation Board Reports Received 


During October the Minister received the 
report of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established in July to deal 
with matters in dispute between The 
Brookland Company Limited (Radio 
Station CKWS, Kingston) and National 
Association of Broadcast Engineers and 
Technicians (L.G., Sept., p. 1316.) Text of 
the Board’s report is reproduced below. 
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During the same month the Munister 
received the report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established in 


July to deal with matters in dispute — 


between the Brookland Company Limited 
(Radio Station CHEX, Peterborough) and 
National Association of Broadcast Engi- 
neers and Technicians (L.G., Sept., p. 1316). 
Text of the Board’s report is reproduced 
below. 

The Minister received also in October 
the report of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation established in May to 
deal with matters in dispute between 
Canada Steamship Lines, Limited; Colonial 
Steamships, Limited; N. M. Paterson & 
Sons, Limited; Upper Lakes and St. 
Lawrence Transportation Company 
Limited; and National Association of 
Marine Engineers of Canada Inc. (L.G., 
July, p. 1022). Text of the Board’s report 
is reproduced below. 


Settlements Following Board Procedure 


(1) Canada Steamship Lines, Limited; 
Colonial Steamships, Limited; N. M. 
Paterson & Sons, Limited; Upper Lakes 
and St. Lawrence Transportation Company 
Limited; and National Association of 
Marine Engineers of Canada, Ine. (see 
above). 

(2) The Brookland Company Limited 
(Radio Station CKWS, Kingston) and 
National Association of Broadcast Engi- 
neers and Technicians (see above). 

(3) The Brookland Company Limited 
(Radio Station CHEX, Peterborough) and 
National Association of Broadcast Engi- 
neers and Technicians (see above). 


Strike Following Board Procedure 


The Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc., 
Montreal, and Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America, Canadian Dis- 
trict (L.G., Nov., p. 1629). The strike was 
settled in October with the assistance of 
Raoul Trépanier, Industrial Relations 
Officer of the Department. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 


Canada Steamship Lines, Limited; Colonial Steamships, 
Limited; N. M. Paterson & Sons, Limited; Upper Lakes 
and St. Lawrence Transportation Co., Limited 


and 


National Association of Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc. 


Hon. Mitton F. Grea, V.C., LL.D., 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


In the matter of the Industrial Relations 
& Disputes Investigation Act and 
dispute affecting the National Associa- 
tion of Marine Engineers of Canada 
Inc., applicant, and Canada Steamship 
Lines Limited, Colonial Steamships, 
Limited, N. M. Paterson & Sons, 
Limited, Upper Lakes and St. Lawrence 
Transportation Company Limited, 
respondents. 


Dear Sir: 

I have the honour to present the Report 
of the Board of Conciliation in the above 
case. The Board of Conciliation in this 
case consisted of B. 8S. Keirstead, Chairman, 
KX. Green and J. Sedgwick, QC. 


Part I 


The case was referred to the Board after 
efforts at direct bargaining and at concilia- 
tion had broken down. The issues which 
remained unresolved were numerous, but 
the most important were those which in- 
volved the basic rate of salaries, the 
recognition of a basic work week of 40 
hours, and compensation in the monthly 
salary for overtime over and above a work 
week of 40 hours. Lesser issues, which 
were unresolved at the time conciliation 
began, were the check-off and maintenance 
of membership, conditions of work, accom- 
modation aboard ship, boarding passes, the 
proper designation for junior engineers or 
marine engineering officers, the desirability 
or otherwise of fourth engineers on all ships 
with suitable accommodation for such 
officers, living allowance for officers during 
fit-out and lay-up, travelling allowance to 
and from ports of sign-on, and compensa- 
tion for personal loss suffered by engineer- 
ing officers by reason of marine disaster. 

After a series of hearings (details of 
which are enclosed in a separate statement) 
your Board believed that on most»matters, 
saving only basic salary and recognition of, 
and compensation for, overtime above 40 
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In October, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation appointed 
to deal with matters in dispute between 
the National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc., and (1) 
Canada Steamship Lines, Limited; 
(2) Colonial Steamships, Limited; (3) 
N. M. Paterson & Sons, Limited, and 
(4) Upper Lakes and St. Lawrence 


Transportation Co., Limited. 
The Board was under the chairman- 
ship of Prof. B. S. Keirstead, Montreal, 


appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other’ two members of the Board. 
The nominee of the companies was 
Joseph Sedgwick, QC, Toronto, and the 
union nominee was Ken Green, Halifax. 

The text of the Board’s report is 
reproduced herewith. 


hours per week, compromises suggested by 
the Board were acceptable to both parties. 
On these basic issues, however, no com- 
promise was obtainable. 

The difference between the Union 
requests and the Company proposals are 
indicated in the following table:— 


Union 
Requests 
Class “Hy” Company (56 Hr. Wk. 
Canallers Proposals at Sea) 
2nd Engineer ...... $340.00 $407.58 
3rd Engineer ...... 292.50 373.61 
4th Engineer ...... None 339.65 
Gliss“D” 
6,000 tons and under 
2nd Engineer ...... 350.00 417.58 
3rd Engineer ...... 302.50 383.61 
4th Engineer ...... 282.50 349.65 
Class “C” 
9,000 tons and under 
2nd Engineer ...... 360.00 427.58 
3rd Engineer ...... 302.50 393.61 
4th Engineer ...... 282.50 359.65 
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Class “B” 

12,000 tons and under 

2nd Engineer ...... 370.00 437.58 
3rd Engineer ...... 302.50 413.61 
4th Engineer ...... 287.50 369.65 
Class “A” 

18,000 tons and under | 

2nd Engineer ...... 385.00 447.58 
8rd Engineer ...... 310.00 423.61 
4th Engineer ...... 287.50 379.65 


In a meeting on August 23, your Board, 
meeting in camera, unanimously decided 
on the following principles as a reasonable 
compromise between the two parties. The 
compromise was designed as a basis for 
negotiation aimed at ultimate agreement 
and, we hoped, a contract. ‘These prin- 
ciples may be summarized as follows:— 


1. Wages 


(a) That wages in all companies be 
raised in each category to the highest level 
presently paid by any company. This 
would involve an increase in monthly 
wages of $15-$20 per month, according to 
category, by the companies whose wage 
rates were now the lowest. 


(b) That in addition to the above- 
mentioned correction of anomalies as 
between companies, a further increase of 
approximately 8 per cent be made across 
the board—the base to be the corrected 
wage as under (a) above—in order to 
preserve the differential between the 
remuneration of licensed and unlicensed 
personnel, this latter percentage increase 
to take effect only if proposed increases, 
averaging 10 per cent for the first twelve- 
month period of the contract, were to go 
into effect for unlicensed personnel. If 
such an increase for unlicensed personnel 
were not to go into effect for the next 
contract year, we proposed an increase for 
the engineering officers sufficient to main- 
tain the existing differential between them 
and the highest paid unlicensed personnel. 


(c) In lieu of other wage increases this 
current year, the Board proposed an in- 
centive payment system to encourage 
marine engineers to improve their qualifi- 
cations. We took, note of the large 
number of such engineers who held only 
fourth class certificates, though they sailed 
as third, second and even first engineers 
on the ships. Our proposal was designed 
both to improve the pay of the engineers 
as they improved their qualifications, to 
make it easier for them to study to this 
purpose and to give the companies, at 
small cost, a better trained personnel. 
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This proposal was two-fold: (i) the com- 
panies should pay a per diem living 
allowance, at the rate of $4.50 to all 
engineering officers who studied at 
approved trade schools in the off season 
for the period of approved residence in 
such schools, it being understood that any 
officer who received such assistance and 
subsequently failed to satisfy the exam- 
iners ons the examination for the next 
grade in certification would not be eligible 
for a renewal of this grant until after 
he had successfully passed the examina- 
tion; (ii) that the companies, regardless 
of promotion to a higher berth, would pay 
a bonus of $2.50 for a third class certifi- 
cate, $5 for the second class and $10 for 
a first class certificate (all on the monthly 
salary) to all holders of such certificates 
who occupied a rank aboard less than that 
to which the certificate entitled them. 
Thus the holder of a first class certificate, 
entitled on such certificate to a rank of 
chief engineer, would receive a bonus over 
and above the salary attached to his berth, 
say second engineer, of $10 per month 
until such time as he was promoted Chief. 


2. Overtime 


Your Board was unable to propose a 
basic forty-hour week as the Union 
requested, since it seemed to us a physical 
impossibility under present, or immedi- 
ately foreseeable, circumstances that. such a 
week could be worked on the Canal and 
Lake boats. We believed that the wage 
proposals suggested above would carry 
some compensation for the long working 
week required on these ships of officers 
and engineers. We did propose an over- 
time payment—at a daily rate calculated 
by dividing the basic day into the monthly 
salary—for all work done in excess of 
eight hours a day while at sea, and of all 
work done in excess of 44 hours a week 
during the periods of lay-up and fit-out. 


3. Other Points at Issue 


We proposed a voluntary revocable 
check-off on an annual or semi-annual basis 
and a maintenance of membership clause; 
we proposed that boarding passes be 
unrestricted as to ports; we proposed that 
accommodation on ships, where it is 
alleged to be inadequate, be improved so 
far as it is reasonable to do so—“reason- 
able” in this context to be determined by 
a neutral arbitrator in the light of the 
evidence on the condition of the ships, the 
life-expectancy of the ships involved and 
the probable cost of the necessary altera- 
tions; we proposed that fourth engineers 
should be carried on all ships other than 


canal boats where accommodation could be 
provided; we proposed that a per diem 
subsistence allowance at the rate of $4.50 
be paid for all engineering officers, living 
away from home during fit-out and lay-up, 
when the accommodation provided by the 
companies was unacceptable; we proposed 
that travelling allowances be paid, up to 
a limit of 500 miles, from home to the 
point of “sign-on” and from port of lay-up 
to home; and that compensation, in the 
event of marine disaster be paid for actual 
loss up to a limit of $350. On the matter 
of designation we accepted the term used 
in the document of certification, viz., 

“marine engineering officers.” 

These proposals, though agreed to by all 
the members of your Board as a com- 
promise for further negotiation and a 
possible basis for a contract, were unac- 
ceptable to both parties. It is proper to 
report that only one of the Companies, 
viz., Canada Steamship Lines, stated they 
rejected the proposals as a basis for discus- 
sion and regarded them as a punitive 
discrimination against their Company. The 
Union likewise stated that they consid- 
ered the Board’s proposals on the matter 
of wages and overtime as completely 
unacceptable even as a basis for discussion. 
After repeated and patient efforts to get 
one side or the other to enter into further 
discussion, your Board—not without dis- 
appointment—dismissed both parties and 
gave up further hope of achieving an 
agreement. 

Your Board is still unanimously of the 
opinion that the proposals it made were 
fair and reasonable as a basis for negotia- 
tion and eventual settlement. Overtime 
at the present seemed a physical impossi- 
bility. Our proposal that fourth engineers 
be carried, wherever physically possible, 
was a first step towards creating the 
physical conditions under which, eventually, 
a 40-hour week might become a possibility. 

(Sgd.) B. S. Kerrsteap, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) J. Sepewicx, QC, 

(Sgd.) IK. Green. 


(Signed under the conditions and with the 
understanding outlined in my Part II of 
this submission.) 

K. GREEN. 


Individual Reports 
Prof. B. S. Keirstead 


Part II 


Part I of this Report is unanimous and 
is signed by all members of the Board. 
In this Part we add some _ individual 
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comments which we trust may be helpful 
to you, Sir, in the subsequent stages of 
this dispute. 


We agreed to overtime payment for 
work in excess of the normal watches and 
in excess of 44 hours a week during lay-up 
and fit-out. All professional workers 
receive in their monthly salary compensa- 
tion for the extra work which professional 
responsibility and professional repute 
require of them. Thus, the real issue in 
this case is fundamentally one of salary. 
On this point we note that during the past 
five years the companies have given salary 
increases in excess of the increase in the 
cost of living. Thus real wages have gone 
up. We hasten to add, on the other hand, 
that evidence put before us shows that 
during the same period salaries in this 
profession have advanced less rapidly, both 
in money and real values, than wages in 
more or less comparable trades ashore. 
Thus, on grounds of preserving traditional 
relative positions, some increases to the 
marine engineers seemed justifiable. We 
had, however, also to consider the reason- 
ableness of this from the point of view 
of the companies. In all fairness, we 
believed that this was a bad year to ask 
too much of the companies. Ships are 
tied up for lack of cargo. The prospect 
for lake shipping—in the foreseeable future 
—is not good. Some wage corrections 
seemed called for, but any major increase 
at this moment seemed unjustified. Our 
proposals, though they meant a minor wage 
increase for the staff of two of the com- 
panies—at best, something of the order of 
8 per cent—meant an increase in the case 
of two of the companies of an order vary- 
ing between 15 per cent and 20 per cent, 
and these two latter companies employed 
about 66 per cent of the union member- 
ship. Thus our proposals, though they 
apparently disappointed the Union nego- 
tiators, nevertheless represented a consider- 
able demand upon the companies and a 
considerable improvement in pay for the 
majority (66%) of the Union membership. 
It is difficult to understand the Union 
position, since, in all the minor clauses, to 
say nothing of the wage improvements 
above referred to, our proposals met, or 
nearly met, the Union requests. We can 
only comment that, in the words of the 
Union brief, their original bargaining pro- 
posals, which call for wage increases 
ranging from 16 per cent to 40 per cent 
are described in the following language: 
“We are not submitting an exaggerated 
amount, but a just Beare in which we can 
accept no reduction.” 
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Your Chairman is obliged to conclude 
that the Union did not enter these nego- 
tiations with any great willingness to 
modify its original demands and he can- 
not regard their behaviour as demonstrat- 
ing any flexibility in collective bargaining. 

Having said so much, your Chairman 
feels it is only fair to say of the other 
side that three of the Companies showed 
a willingness to bargain collectively and a 
spirit of compromise and give and take. 
The fourth Company, Canada Steamship 
Lines, which had a basic salary rate lower 
than two of the smaller Companies, was 
quite as inflexible as the Union. As Chair- 
man I must add my personal conviction 
that throughout these negotiations neither 
the Union or Canada Steamship Lines were 
sufficiently anxious for a settlement to show 
any willingness to compromise. 

I wish in conclusion to express my very 
warm appreciation of the objective and 
helpful spirit with which my colleagues on 
the Board approached our mutual problem. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your most 
humble and obedient servant. 


(Sgd.) B. S. Kerrsrrap, 


Chairman. 


Joseph Sedgwick, QC 

Part II, being the individual comments 
of Joseph Sedgwick, QC, a member of the 
Board of Conciliation. 

I have signed Part I of this report with 
some reservation. The report is factual 
in that it does set out the principles on 
which the members of the Board agreed 
as being a reasonable compromise and as 
affording a basis for negotiation. The 
members of the Board, or at least this 
member, did not agree however that the 
present hours of work and scales of wages 
are unfair thus the proposed compromise 
was put forward in the hope that both 
parties would accept it, but not as repre- 
senting the equities, nor so far as I am 
concerned, as something that the Com- 
panies ought to do as a matter of fairness 
and right. For myself I felt from the 
outset that the present wage scale of the 
engineers was adequate, and that their 
working conditions were fair and consistent 
with the type of employment that they 
had chosen. The Chairman has set out in 
the report of the Board the Companies’ 
proposal which is that all the four Com- 
panies should bring their wages up to the 
level of the highest, and in the ease of 
some of the Companies this will in itself 
mean a considerable increase. That level- 
ling upward of the wage scale I thought 
fair and I also thought it adequate, as 
any consideration of the wages now paid 
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to these junior engineers would indicate 
that they are well remunerated in com- 
parison with any reasonably comparable 
occupation. For instance the second 
engineer on a Class A boat would under 
the Companies’ proposal be paid $385 a 
month plus his complete subsistence while 
employed, and the Companies say, and it 
is not disputed, that on the basis of actual 
cost this subsistence works out at at least 
$84 per month. This means a total real 
wage of over $110 a week and as the 
engineers are on their ships for some nine 
months of the year, fed and housed during 
all that time, the greater part of their 
cash earnings could well be saved or used 
for the support of their dependents if any. 
I do not think that the mere fact that 
wage increases and other benefits are 
demanded means that they must be 
granted, and nothing was said to the Board 
to indicate that any factors are present in 
1953 that were not present in 1952 when 
the present wages and conditions of 
employment were agreed upon. Thus my 
feeling was that the levelling of wages 
offered by the Companies was sufficient 
and should have been accepted. However 
in the hope of peace I did agree with the 
other members of the Board that the 
proposals set out in the report of the 
Board should be put forward as a reason- 
able basis for negotiation, and was con- 
siderably surprised when the Union not 
only refused to accept these proposals as 
a basis for compromise but refused to 
consider them at all. During the whole 
of the negotiations the Union refused to 
budge from its original demands which in 
my view are completely unrealistic. Most 
of the Companies did indicate a willingness 
to consider the matter and a willingness at 
least to weigh concessions over and above 
the equalization which they had offered 
prior to the establishment of the Concilia- 
tion Board. 

A word about hours of work. It was 
said by the Union that shoreworkers gen- 
erally work a 40-hour week and therefore 
those working on lake boats should work 
similar hours. This demand is not put 
forward in good faith as the Union officials 
are well aware that it is physically impos- 
sible for engineer officers on lake steam- 
ships to work only a 40-hour week, so that 
the demand for a 40-hour week is merely 
a demand that they be paid for that 
number of hours as a basic wage and that 
all hours worked thereafter should be paid 
for on an overtime basis. I do not want 
to labour what I have said about the 
conditions of the job, but it must be 
obvious to even the least informed person 
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that one cannot compare the duties of an 
engineer officer on a lake steamship with 
the duties of a machinist or fitter in a 
dockyard or similar shore establishment. 
The engineer officer is on the ship practi- 
cally all the time, and certainly is on it 
all the time that it is at sea. He does 
his watches of eight hours a day but he 
does not have to spend time getting from 
his home to his work or returning from his 
work to his home. In the case of the 
shorewotkers those times are times spent 
in connection with his work and must be 
considered, and if they are considered I 
think it will be found that the worker 
ashore is actually away from his home, in 
going to his employment, doing his work, 
and returning to his home something like 
the 56 hours that an engineer officer aboard 
ship is presently called upon to be on duty. 
It should also be remembered that while 
the engineer officer is on duty for 56 hours 
a week he is not hard at work for all those 
hours in the sense that a production worker 
in a shop or factory is at work. He has 
many hours when he is merely on duty. 
Sailors, by the very nature of their 
employment, cannot always work within 
rigidly fixed hours, and the simple answer 
is that those who do not desire the kind 
of life that is to be found aboard a lake 
steamer should seek some other kind of 
employment. No law with which I am 
familiar compels any man to become a 
marine engineer, and as to those within 
the bargaining unit, they have elected to 
follow that walk of life and must accept 
its conditions, and in my view are being 
reasonably compensated for their labours 
at the present time. 
(Sgd.) JosepH Srepewick. 
Toronto, September 1, 1953. 


Ken Green 

You have received a report of proceed- 
ings of your Conciliation Board in the 
above case from Prof. B. S. Keirstead, 
Department of Economics, 1020 Pine Street 
West, Montreal, P.Q., and Chairman of the 
Board in the above case. I wish to submit 
my “Part II” to the Chairman’s submission. 

As reported by Prof. Keirstead, your 
Board met in camera on August 23. The 
Chairman proposed various principles he 
suggested the Board could present to the 
parties as a reasonable basis for further 
negotiation of matters still in dispute 
between the parties at that time. 

The members of the Board agreed to 
support these proposals of the Chairman 
in an effort to assist the parties in effecting 
an agreement on the matters under 
conciliation. 


I wish to underline my understanding 
that this agreement by the Board was for 
the purpose of presenting a unanimously 
suggested compromise as a possible starting 
point to conciliate all matters between the 
partiés to the effect that a settlement of 
these disputed points would be realized and 
a contract signed at that time. At no time 
did I consider this to be a report of the 
Board, unanimous or otherwise. 

It was with these thoughts and reserva- 
tions in mind that I affixed my signature 
to “Part I” of Chairman B. S. Keirstead’s 
submission. That is, I signed it as a report 
of the compromise suggested and designed 
to be a basis of continued negotiations 
between the parties. I did not sign it as 
the unanimous report of recommendations 
of the Board of Conciliation to the Min- 
ister of Labour in the above case. 

These recommendations from the August 
23 meeting of the Board came from a 
genuine desire by the members to find a 
starting point to conciliate a successful 
agreement between the parties. The mem- 
bers were, I am certain, hopeful that the 
parties would agree to further conciliation 
from these suggested principles and that a 
spirit of give-and-take would prevail. This 
action did not materialize in the matter of 
Wages, the Shorter Work Week and Over- 
time, the cardinal issues in dispute. Agree- 
ment was realized in practically all 
secondary points at issue at the time of 
conciliation. 

During the hearings the parties were not 
at all times in either a compromising or 
conciliatory spirit. As nominee for the 
National Association of Marine Engineers, 
I must, in all fairness, admit that this 
observation must be applied to those who 
nominated me as well as to others. How- 
ever, all actions must have cause. Again 
in all fairness, I suspect that any attitude 
of the association representatives which 
might indicate a lack of true collective 
bargaining spirit could be traced to their 
experience on the first day of the hearings 
when Mr. N. Berry, QC, legal counsel or 
spokesman for the association of negotiat- 
ing employees, announced that because 
the companies involved had not had suffi- 
cient notice to prepare a submission they 
did not have one at that time to submit 
to the Board. 

I felt, and I am sure the Association 
representatives must have had the same 
thoughts, that this was more excuse than 
reason because I am certain that the 
Chairman gave all parties in the dispute 
equal notification of all public sessions of 
the Board as to time, place, etc. The 
Association representatives may have felt 
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that they were at a considerable disad- 
vantage in that the companies’ submission, 
following a suggested recess following the 
Union submission, would be simply a 
rebuttal of the Association’s submission and 
not a true submission coming from the 
second party in dispute. This circumstance 
would tend to put these representatives on 
the defensive during these preliminary 
hearings. 

I am also certain that the defensive and 
apparently inflexible attitude of the Asso- 
ciation representatives following the open- 
ing of the second hearing on August 21 
was attributable to the firm and, appar- 
ently deliberately unco-operative attitude 
expressed by Mr. Dunkerley, representing 
the Canada Steamship Lines Limited, one 
of the companies in the dispute. 

I stand firmly convinced that had these 
two incidents not taken place your Board 
conceivably could have experienced some 
measure of success, at least in so far as 
the Association representatives were con- 
cerned, towards the eventual signing of an 
agreement negotiated from -the basic pro- 
posals spelled out by Chairman Keirstead 
and agreed to by the Board members (with 
the understanding noted above, for my 
part) as a basis of compromise. 

However, we shall never know what 
might have happened “if”’, We must 
adopt the principle that it is more produc- 
tive to look to the future than cry over 
the past. 

It is with the above thought in mind, 
Sir, that I wish to submit for your active 
consideration in any subsequent actions in 
this dispute, the following recommendations 
which I feel merit the serious consideration 
of all parties appearing before this Board 


and which, I also feel, are designed for, 


immediate acceptance by these parties. 


Wages 

In Part I of its submission the Associa- 
tion clearly outlined the qualifications and 
duties of Marine Engineering Officers, the 
members of the bargaining unit. 

(In all this the companies’ attempt to 
rebut purely by inference and, to me at 
least, by misleading half-truths. One 
example of this is pointed-up in paragraph 
3 of page 4 of their submission when they 
conclude their remarks on a 4th Engineer’s 
examination by stating: “He is then quali- 
fied to hold any rank of engineer up to 
and including, 2nd engineer.” This is an 
obvious attempt to minimize the positions 
without explaining that this is all the 
qualification called for under the Canada 
Shipping Act for the boats under review. 
Their submission very carefully avoids 
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reference to experience, responsibilities or 
loyalty of the personnel in their various 
engineering positions. They seem to be 
content to belittle their employees in the 
eyes of those who may not be familiar 
with the ways of ships or shipping. A 
factual analysis of this, and many other 
sections of their submission, indicates 
apparent wishful thinking.... Imay as well 
state here that my candid opinion of their 
whole submission is that it is a desperate 
attempt to get many words on pfper in 
the hope that many may confuse the issue. 
To me it is not a submission, but a feeble 
rebuttal and supports my original observa- 
tion that the reason there was not a sub- 
mission from the companies in the first 
instance was because there was not a case 
to support.) 

The Association also presented a fair 
comparison between the Marine Wngineer 
and comparable trades ashore, as well as 
the anomalies between sea-going and shore 
jobs. 

In the latter area the Association com- 
pared the Marine Engineer to the 
machinist. The observation here being 
that while the doctor can not be equated 
with the lawyer he can at least be com- 
pared to him in the professional field. The 
same holds true with the Marine Mngineer 
and machinist. In their case the Union 
did not contend that the Marine Engineer 
and the machinists were not necessarily 
interchangeable but that they were com- 
parable on a trade or craft basis—as the 
doctor is comparable to the lawyer. From 
my knowledge with the comparisons used 
I must agree with the Association’s sub- 
mission, Also, from an intimate knowl- 
edge of the rates of pay, on the comparison 
basis, I must also report that I agree with 
the hourly rates requested by the Union 
in paragraphs 51, 52 and 53 of their sub- 
mission as fair and reasonable. 

However, while agreeing with the com- 
parisons and hourly rates set out in 
paragraphs 51, 52 and 53 I do not feel I 
can recommend, at this time, other than 
the payment of the monthly rates set out 
in the attached Schedule I rather than 
concur in the table outlined under para- 
graph 57 of the Association’s submission. 

My recommendation embraces a levelling- 
up of present basic rates to that of the 
highest prevailing rates of the companies 
concerned; an increase of 8 per cent of 
the adjusted basic, retroactive to March 1, 
1953, the date of the opening of a new 
agreement. - rit 

In the event the parties could agree to 
a contract effective from March 1, 1953, 
to February 28, 1955, I would further 
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recommend that these basic wage rates be 
further adjusted by a 4 per cent upward 
revision from March 1, 1954, and by a still 
further upward revision of 3 per cent 
effective from August 1, 1954. These new 
rates are also outlined in the attached 
Schedule I. 

In recommending these wage adjust- 
ments, I have in mind:— 

(i) The skills and training involved; 

(ii) Wage comparisons with shore-based 
comparable positions; 

(ili) Subsistence allowances are pro- 
vided for under the Canada Shipping Act 
and must not be used or confused with 
basic rates when computing wage scales; 

(iv) My recommendations are consider- 
ably below the adjustments requested by 
the Association in all cases; 

(v) Being aware from reports and other 
evidence, and from the companies’ sub- 
mission, that the deck officers, of a 
comparable basis, that is a Ist officer is 
of the same status as a 2nd engineer, 
obtain approximately $5 per month more 
than do Marine Engineers of a compar- 
able class, a slight adjustment has been 
allowed in the 8, 4 and 3 percentages of 
Schedule I to overcome this discrepancy; 

(vi) The companies have agreed to the 
levelling-up proposal; ? 

(vii) The companies have not 
attempted to plead inability to pay at 
any time during the hearings; 


Class Levelled 


(viii) The companies have not opposed, 
or expressed any opposition to adjust- 
ments being made retroactive to the 
opening date of the agreement, that is, 
adjustments to be made retroactive to 
March 1, 1953; 

(ix) I am also aware that the Asso- 
ciation has negotiated and signed a 
contract with the Shell Canadian Tankers, 
Limited, as of August 1, 1953, on vessels 
comparable to the Class “D” (6,000 to 
9,000 tons) of Schedule I, at the following 
wage rates:— 


Annual 

Gross Operating Gross 
Class Pay Period Earnings 
2nd .... $432.00 12 months $5,184.00 
Olde ce emoOG U0 aLeamonsns 4,428 .00 
4th .... 307.00 12 months 3,684.00 


The “12 months” Operating Period is 


computed as follows:— 


8% 


Wages | Increase 


From Fit-out to lay-up.... 307 days 


Statutory holidays ......... 8 days 
Vacations leave. on meets ec 20 days 
DELVICEe leaves seam anaes 36 days 
Leave of absence.......... 6 days 


Total Operating Period.. 365 days 
or 12 months 


March 1, 4% March 1, 38% August 1, 
1953 Increase 1954 Increase 1954 


eatin $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
ore a 4 cass daticaspel oe BEER RO Meroe 340.00 27.20] 367.20 13.60 | 380.80 10.20 391.00 
Siew MERE RS, Slo. ohne. wc 292.00 23.40] 315.40 11.70] 327.10 8.76 335.86 
Det BEM AES Hes | (x00 cic Waids| onde aw ot 284.10 11.00} 395.10 8.27 303.37 
Class LH Bi 
ey Schacht ee AC 360.00 28.80 | 388.80 14.40} 403.20 10.80 414.00 
Til eS Fo) a ae 302.50 24.20 | 326.70 12.10 | 338.80 9.07 347.87 
TiN ON ke ie a ee 282.50 22.60 | 305.10 11.30 | 316.40 8.47 324.87 
Class AT eke ° 
ee ale ee NOR Ss. Peers. ial 360.00 28.80 | 388.80 14.40 | 403.20 10.80 414.00 
abl ce So. Sa ae ere oe 302.50 24.20 | 326.70 12.10] 338.80 9.07 347.87 
ieee ON rn nee 282.50 22.60 | 305.10 11.30] 316.40 8.47 324.87 
Si it 
» wAS, ns 
70.00 29.60 | 399.60 14.80} 414.40 11.10 425.50 
ad 302.80 24.20] 326.70 12.10 | 338.80 9.07 347.87 
287.50 93.00 | 310.50 11.50 | 322.00 8.62 330.62 
.00 30.80 | 415.80 15.40 | 431.20 11.55 442.75 
“1 Ene 307.50 24.60 | 332.10 12.30 | 344.40 9.22 353.62 
iy TT} 287.50 23.00 | 310.50 11.50 | 322.00 8.62 330.62 
tk Sl) 265.00 21.20 | 286.20 10.60 | 296.80 7.95 304.75 
EEE EES STE CO a a ee ee 


Nors: The mathematical computation of the above monthly salaries remains subject to review in so far as accuracy 


is involved. 
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Our economic system recognizes financial 
and other rewards for experience, respon- 
sibility and training by placing a differential 
between those with special qualifications 
and those without. I therefore recommend 
that in any upward revision of wages for 
the unlicensed personnel on board the 
ships of the companies involved be imme- 
diately reviewed for the purpose of main- 


taining existing percentage differentials 
between the unlicensed and __ licensed 
personnel. I would point out that to use 


other than a percentage differential would 
tend to, eventually, lessen the effect and 
intent of such wage differentials. 


Shorter (40-Hour) Work Week 


It must be recognized that the gradual 
reduction in weekly working hours is 
becoming more prevalent with industry in 
the free world. This condition is acti- 
vated by various conditions. Not the least 
of these have been our technological 
development during recent years, an 
awakening understanding of the dignity of 
man, and a realization that per man 
production does not necessarily mount 
simply because of a longer work week— 
industrial research has proven the opposite 
to be true. 


The shipping industry’s arguments against 
a reduction in the present 56-hour week 
awakens a knowledge that industry in 
general a few years ago used comparable 
arguments in defending itself from a reduc- 
tion in the 10-hour day. However, while 
it is generally conceded that the inade- 
quate crew accommodations on the ships 
at present make the establishment of a 
40-hour week at sea practically an impossi- 
bility, it is to be hoped that the shipping 
industry will not tarry as long as general 
industry did in the past in streamlining its 
services, with present day developments, to 
include provisions for the shorter work 
week for its employees. 

To my knowledge it was the establish- 
ment of the 40-hour week for ships at 
sea which was termed a “physical impossi- 
bility” by the companies. I would there- 
fore recommend that the 40-hour week be 
established during the period of fit-out and 
lay-up and it also be applied while ships 
are in port. 

While it may not be practical to intro- 
duce the 40-hour week at this time for 
ships at sea, I wish to recommend that the 
40-hour week be established as the working 
period beyond which premium payments 
will be paid. This is another reeommenda- 
tion before which the companies did not 
place a barrier. 
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I further recommend that the 40-hour 
working period for computing premium 
payments be arrived at in conformity with 
the wage adjustments outlined in Schedule 
I, that is, the working week will become:— 

Forty-eight hours effective from the 
signing of the contract; 

Forty-four hours effective from the 
Ist March 1954; 

Forty hours’ effective from the 
Ist August 1954. — 


Overtime 
I recommend that overtime be paid on 
the basis of the following schedule :— 


For hours worked in excess of 


(i) 40 hours per week during fit-out 
and lay-up; 

(ii) 40 hours per week while the ship 
is in port; 

(ii) 8 hours per day while the ship is 
at sea; 

(iv) For maintenance work performed 
in port other than regular watchkeeping; 


and that the hourly overtime rate of pay 
shall be deemed to be the daily rate of 
pay, under Schedule I, divided by 8 hours. 
These premium rates to be paid as calcu- 
lated in Schedule IT. 

It is interesting to note the following 
from a study of Schedule II, on a com- 
parison with the overtime rates prevailing 
in the ship building and ship repairing 
industry in Halifax, where this report is 
being drafted, that of the 48 premium 
overtime rates calculated under Schedule IT 


Two are from 5 cents to 15 cents per 
hour above a toolmaker-journeyman ; 

Forty-six are from 1 cent to 1-07 cents 
per hour below a toolmaker-journey- 
man; 

Forty-four are from 5 cents to 98 cents 
per hour below a journeyman; 

Twenty-nine are from 4 cents to 58 
cents per hour below a_ trades 
helper; 

Nineteen are from 2 cents to 43 cents 
per hour below a labourer; 

Two have the same as a trades helper 
and 4 have the same as a labourer. 


These comparisons do not take into con- 


sideration the double time paid these 
employees for Saturday, Sunday and 
Statutory Holiday work; neither does it 
include the increase due these employees 
on November 1, 1953. 


My recommendations in respect to 


“spelling-out” overtime premium payments 


were arrived at following a study of the 
Laskin Report of the Board of Arbitration 
in the matter of a dispute between the 


fr 


“ 


\ 


OVERTIME PREMIUM HOURLY RATES—EFFECTIVE FROM: 


Class 


Class ‘‘E”’ 
Canallers 


Class ‘C"’ 


Class ‘‘B”’ 


Ciirect March 1, August 1, 

Hate 1954 1954 

$ $ $ 
we dl Sipiarieaudih oss a We M77 2.00 2.25 
BATS MO eacicrah Bo gee 1.52 ig 1.93 
sisideiate odatre eee eae oh 1.37 1.54 1.75 
ice 4 alata elihe Reales ut 1,87 2.11 2.39 
Pe ead ote ni 1.57 Wg f 2.01 
wes an oii Gr Bs aetna 1.47 1.66 1,87 
Siaainidh’s Wiokeintets <anactmcbe 1.87 2.11 2.39 
Newsies ne eae ee eee 1.57 1.77 2.01 
Sie aren log AMICK Cael 1.47 1.66 1.87 
hone wens SB e Bans Ya 1,92 27 5 
cance adele the oan ee 1.57 se ad 2.01 
Panne betcietes ae inl ict ets te 1.49 1.69 91 
v vreau unin Se(ceteietatsls te 2.00 2.26 2.55 
Britt Aare scecise ey 1.60 1.80 2.04 
soltas aed ee ers ae 1.49 1.69 1.91 
Esa aerineben ene cette a oy 1.33 1.55 1.76 


Nore: The mathematical computation of the above premium rates remains subject to review in so far as accuracy 


is involved. 


National Association of Marine Engineers 
of Canada, Inc., and Upper Lakes & St. 
Lawrence Transportation Co., Ltd.: Re 
Richard Hampton, and signed at Toronto 
on October 8, 1952. 

Also in view of the above case, I would 
recommend that overtime payments be 
made at the end of each month. 


Other Points 
Trade School Assistance 

In an attempt to assist the shipping 
industry by fostering in the Marine 
Engineer a desire to seek and qualify for 
higher certification, I recommend that an 
association of the four companies involved 
make a collective contribution of a total 
of $4.50 per day to engineers in the 
employment of any of the four companies, 
at the end of their navigation season, to 
assist such engineers in meeting living 
expenses while attending an approved trade 
school for the purpose of obtaining an 
improved engineers’ certificate. It will be 
understood that these approved trade 
schools will be conducted during the off- 
navigation or the lay-up to fit-out period; 
that such engineers will attend these schools 
for the duration of the school term; and 
that they will have passed any qualifying 
examinations imposed by the school during 
any term of attendance before qualifying 
for additional assistance in a succeeding 


year or off-navigation period. This quali- 
fication would be along lines similar to 
that outlined in DVA assistance to return- 
ing servicemen. 


Incentive Bonus 

I have already mentioned rewards 
allowed by our economic system. I 
believe business in general teaches us that 
our free economic system advocates 
rewards for incentive, initiative, risk, ete. 
etc. And I also believe the companies 
involved in this dispute adhere to and 
express that teaching. This is not to be 
read as any criticism of their thinking as 
businessmen. In addition to the above 
financial assistance while attending trade 
school an incentive bonus should be paid 
to those engineers showing initiative by 
such extra study to obtain a higher 
certification. 

I would therefore recommend that in 
addition to, and independent of promo- 
tional pay, the following incentive bonus 
scale shall apply to all engineers obtaining 
improved certification above that of a 4th 
Class Certificate :— 

For advancement from 4th to 8rd 
Class Certificate—$2.50/month ; 

For advancement from 8rd to 2nd 
Class Certificate—$5/month ; 

For advancement from 2nd to Ist 
Class Certificate—$10/month; 
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and that this bonus be paid without regard 
to the position held by the engineer in 
question. For example, an engineer, hold- 
ing a 3rd engineers position, and who has 
a 4th class certificate then obtains his 3rd 
class certificate will receive in addition to 
his salary as 3rd an additional incentive 
bonus of $2.50 per month. Also, an engi- 
neer, holding a 2nd engineers position, who 
holds a 2nd class certificate then obtains 
his 1st class certificate will receive in 
addition to his salary as 2nd an additional 
incentive bonus of $10 per month. 

Under no circumstances are the above 
recommendations, the trade school assist- 
ance and the incentive bonus, to be 
understood to be recommendations in lieu 
of wage increases. These are made to be 
in addition to my wage adjustment recom- 
mendations under Schedules I and II. 


Voluntary Revocable Check-off 


The economic observation “You get what 

you pay for” can have equal effect when 
stated, “You pay for what you get”. With 
this thought and from study of the facts 
I agree with the earlier findings of Justice 
Rand in his report which is now known 
as the Rand Formula. I feel that those 
employees who accept the wage rates and 
other improved working conditions obtained 
through the process of collective bargain- 
ing by the union representing the major 
group of employees in the particular 
industry to which they are attached should 
be prepared to pay their share of the costs 
involved by the union in providing these 
services. The Rand Formula check-off 
would provide these reluctant employees 
with the opportunity to do “the right 
thing”. 
“I realize that unions have not reached 
the same national closed-shop status of 
legal and other professions. However, I 
feel that these unions deserve some assist- 
ance for the assistance they offer to both 
their membership and the industry in- 
volved. I recommend that a system of a 
voluntary-revocable check-off be introduced 
into the new agreement between the com- 
panies and the Union along the following 
general lines:— 


The Company will deduct from the pay 
of all Marine Engineer Officers dues 
and assessments payable to the Asso- 
ciation upon the voluntary, and revoc- 
able, authorization in writing of the 
employed engineer concerned and will 
forward the same to the office of the 
National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc., at 204 Notre 
Dame West, Montreal, on a semi- 
annual basis. 
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It will be understood that the Association 
and Marine Engineer Officers will hold 
harmless the Company in making the 
deductions and forwarding same to the 
Association’s Montreal office. 

In making the above recommendation I 
am aware the companies state in their 
submission that the compulsory check-off 
cannot be effective or valid under the 
Canada Shipping Act. You will notice 
that this recommendation is not compulsory 
but is a voluntary allotment made by the 
Association member to his Association. 
And as for the companies statement that 
the check-off isn’t necessary, I must say 
that my recommendation is made with the 
full knowledge that a check-off is necessary 
for the welfare of the organization in con- 
tinuing its legitimate functions of providing 
necessary services to its members. 


Continuous Operation 
Should the companies fail to provide 
even the limited union security offered in 
my recommendation of the introduction 
of the voluntary-revocable check-off of dues 
on a semi-annual basis, I would then 
recommend that this section binding the 
union to give the companies a form of 
security be stricken from the contract. 
However, should the opposite prevail and 
this limited union security is provided 
under the new contract, I would then 
recommend the continued inclusion of the 
present “Continuity of Work” clause in the 
contract with the following protective 
addition :-— 
No member of the National Associa- 
tion of Marine Engineers of Canada, 
Inc. will be expected to cross a legal 
picket line of any other organization 
if he reasonably apprehends that if he 
does so physical violence may be done 
to him. 


I should think that failure on the part 
of the companies to meet this recommenda- 
tion would mean that they are fully pre- 
pared to completely underwrite any conse- 
quence that may happen a member of the 
Association if he is required, under his 
contract, to cross the picket line of another 
organization during a period of labour 
difficulties involving other organizations. 


Accommodation 

I would recommend the continuance at 
present of the clause presently in the con- 
tract, that is clause 10, with the recom- 
mendation that the companies go so far 
as to make reasonable improvements 
where necessary. In this respect I recom- 
mend that in cases where living accommo- 
dations * and conditions are considered 


inadequate by the Association, and 
where the companies refuse to make the 
necessary repairs, that they make a survey 
of such conditions from which a submission 
would be prepared suggesting the desired 
improvements, and that the companies, or 
company involved, make a countering 
submission of supporting reasons why it is 
not feasible or necessary to make the 
requested changes. These submissions 
would then be turned over to a neutral 
arbitrator for study and decision. His 
decision would be final and binding on 
both parties. The arbitrator to be named 
by title rather than by person at the time 
of the signing of the contract. 


This recommendation is aimed at a 
gradual and definite improvement in 
accommodations and _ living conditions 


aboard existing ships, it being the feeling 
that new and modern ships are not in the 
immediate offing. At least that is the 
impression left by Mr. Dunkerley of 
Canada Steamship Lines Limited when he 
expressed the supporting opinion that new 
ships “are a nice thing to think about.” 


Character of Work 

In the conditions presently in the exist- 
ing contract I can find no evidence to 
indicate that licensed personnel have 
protection from being called upon to 
perform the duties of unlicensed personnel. 
Neither do I concur in the idea of 
voluntary agreement by these engineers 
because to refuse could conceivably 
jeopardize his future re-employment. I 
recommend that an additional clause be 
included under this section of the contract 
to provide that during the periods of lay- 
up and fit-out and on week-ends a fireman 
or oiler must be available to attend and 
stoke furnaces during the security hours, 


4th Engineers on Ships 

It is the companies’ prerogative to 
endanger their physical investment in their 
ships if they so desire. But, it is not 
their prerogative to endanger or risk 
danger in any way to any member of the 
crews aboard those ships. In keeping with 
the exigencies of the position and the 
safety of the personnel aboard I recom- 
mend that 4th engineers be employed 
aboard all ships other than canallers, and 
I would recommend that serious considera- 
tion be given to the placement of 5th 
engineers aboard these ships at a later 
date and that the same thoughts be given 
to canallers in respect to placing 4th 
engineers aboard them. 


Subsistence Allowance 


I recommend that during periods of lay- 
up and fit-out when accommodation is 
not provided on board ship the companies 
will make clean and adequate room and 
board available ashore. However, should 
the companies not provide such room and 
board or should the engineers, or any one 
of them consider that the room and board 
provided are not up to the standard 
expected he shall be free to find his own, 
for which the company will be responsible 
for an amount not exceeding $7.50 per day. 


Marine Disaster 

I recommend that in the event a Marine 
Engineer Officer suffers loss of clothing and 
personal effects through a marine disaster 
or shipwreck, while an employee of the 
company, he be compensated by the pay- 
ment of three hundred and fifty dollars 
($350). 

IT would further suggest that the Associa- 
tion investigate the possibility of obtaining 
a marine disaster or shipwreck group 
floater policy to cover its members for 
personal loss in excess of the $350 
recommended. 


Change of Name 

Tt remains difficult to completely under- 
stand the companies’ opposition, as 
expressed in their submission, to the 
Change of Name, Affiliation or Ownership 
clause requested by the Association, espe- 
cially in consideration of the fact no money 
expenditure on their part is involved. 

IT recommend that this agreement security 
clause requested by the Association be 
granted. 


Boarding Passes 

In view of the reported difficulties of 
the Association in obtaining passes to board 
the ships of one particular company to 
service the members of the Association on 
board, I recommend that the companies 
agree to issue boarding passes to accredited 
representatives of the Association to board 
all companies’ ships at any port of call. 
It would be understood that the Associa- 
tion representative would present his pass 
to the Master or the Officer in charge on 
boarding the ship, and that he would not 
have the right to interfere in any way with 
the operation of the ship. 


Passenger Vessels 

I also recommend that the Passenger 
Vessels of Canada Steamship Lines Limited 
come within the scope of this agreement 
and that the Marine Engineers employed 
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aboard these vessels be paid a wage scale 
at the level of the Class “E” or canal 
vessel. 

I must state here that I wasn’t much 
impressed with Mr. Dunkerley’s threat to 
remove certain fringe benefits provided crew 
members of these vessels if their wages 
were brought within the scope of the agree- 
ment. The obvious inference being that 
these were granted in lieu of wages. In 
the event he should carry out this threat, 
I would recommend that retroactive wage 
adjustments be made to these crew mem- 
bers to compensate for the loss of these 
fringe benefits. 


Entitlement and Definition 


I suggest the use of the term “Junior 
Engineer Officer” is misleading and does 
not necessarily convey the proper meaning 
of the term. I recommend that the term 
“Junior Engineer Officer” be changed to 
read “Marine Engineer Officer” wherever 
it appears in the contract and that where 
used it shall mean all Marine Engineers 
employed as such by the companies and 
serving on their vessels, but shall not 
include Chief Engineer Officers. 


Conclusion 


In all my recommendations on matters 
of the dispute brought before the Board 
I kept myself aware of the interests of the 
community. I realized that the crew mem- 
bers of the vessels covered by the contract 
under dispute are also community members 
and likewise have rights, privileges to be 
safeguarded, and a human dignity which 
comes above and before all physical prop- 
erty rights. With these thoughts in mind 
I tried to recommend fairly and justly, in 
my opinion. 

In my recommendations I have on 
numerous instances not come up to the 
expectations of the Association, and equally, 
I have not come down to the hopes of the 
companies. 

I suggest to the Association that they 
consider well my recommendations and 
accept them as progress. Time and circum- 
stances will give them the further progress 
we feel they are entitled to. 

I suggest to the companies that they 
will find on examination, my recommenda- 
tions merit their serious consideration and 
acceptance. I suggest also that if they 
examine all phases of their operations and 
their employees’ needs that they will con- 
sider themselves bound in conscience, as 
well as social and commutative justice to 
grant the recommendations I have made. 


(Sgd.) Ken Green, 
Member. 
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This Agreement made the 
day of , 1953; 
(hereinafter called the “Company”’) 
of the First Part 
and 
The National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc. (Great Lakes and 
Eastern District) 
(hereinafter called the “Association”) 
of the Second Part 
Witnesseth as follows:— 


1. Purpose of Agreement 


The general purpose of this agreement 
is to ensure for the Company, the Assoc- 
iation and the Marine Engineer Officers 
covered hereby the full benefits of orderly 
and legal collective bargaining, and to 
ensure to the extent possible the safety 
and physical welfare of such Marine Engi- 
neer Officers, economy of operation, 
standards of service and protection of the 
Company’s property. It is recognized to / 
be the duty of the Company and the 
Association and such Marine Engineer 


Officers to co-operate fully, individually 
and collectively for advancing of such 
purposes. 


2. Recognition 

The Association is recognized to be the 
exclusive bargaining agent for a unit of 
the employees of the Company comprising 
Marine Engineer Officers. In this agree- 
ment “Marine Engineer Officers” shall mean 
all Marine Engineer Officers employed by 
the Company and serving on the Com- 
pany’s vessels, but shall not include Chief 
Engineer Officers. 


3. Continuity of Work 

(a) By reason of the orderly procedures 
established by this agreement for the 
settlement of disputes and the handling of 
grievances, it is agreed that during the 
term of this agreement: 

(i) The Company shall not declare or 
cause a lockout with respect to any 
Marine Engineer Officers; and 

(ii) The Association shall not declare 
or authorize a strike or any work stop- 
page by any Marine Engineer Officers. 
(b) Members of the Association will not 

be expected to cross a legal picket line of 
any other organization if the member 
reasonably apprehends that if he does so 
physical violence may be done to him. 


4. Preference of Employment 

(a) It is understood that when necessary 
to engage Marine Engineer Officers who 
have not been previously employed by the 


Company, preference will be given io mem- 
bers of the Association in good standing, 
or to persons who have an application for 
membership before the Association, pro- 
vided such men are suitable to the Com- 
pany. The Company will encourage the 
Chief Engineer to advise the Association 
when a vacancy occurs. 

(b) The actual selection and hiring of 
Marine Engineer Officers shall be at the 
discretion of the Chief Engineer and the 
Company. 


5. Conditions of Employment 

(a) This agreement shall apply to all 
Marine Engineer Officers employed by the 
Company who shall be members in good 
standing of the Association at the expiry 
of thirty days after the execution of this 
agreement, 

(b) The Company will deduct from the 
pay of all Marine Engineer Officers dues 
and assessments payable to the Association 
upon the voluntary, and revocable, author- 
ization in writing by the Marine Engineer 
concerned, and will forward the same to 
the office of the Association at 204 Notre 
Dame West, Montreal on a semi-annual 
basis. 

(i) The payroll dues deduction author- 
ization shall be in the following form: 


“National Association of Marine Engineers 
of Canada, Inc. 
(Great Lakes and Eastern District) 


ee 


ee 


(Christian Name(s) ) 

DPESPEDY) AUtNOTIZE the... cues vccevvvevecss 
(Employing Company) 
to deduct from my pay on a semi-annual 
basis, dues and assessments as a member 
of the above Association at the rate of 
Sree c per month, or at such rate as may 
be from time to time authorized in accord- 
ance with the constitutional provisions of 
the Association, and to remit the money 
thus withheld to the above Association in 
accordance with the terms of the agreement 
signed between the Company and _ the 
Association. This authorization shall con- 
tinue in effect during my term of employ- 

ment with the Company. 


MUP Date AW Awiales sig Sc SUS cv cecaeeveees 
Address Sa ee 
PRIORI esa Nivectarsedvccdeuess 
(ii) Oak « copy of the a Sih btn 
tion shall be forwarded to the Company 
and one copy shall be kept by the 
Association. 


eee ee eeeeee 


(iii) Only payroll deductions now or 
hereafter required by Law, deductions of 
moneys due or owing the Company, pen- 
sion deductions and deductions for 
Provident Fund shall be made from 
wages prior to the deduction of dues. 


(iv) The Company shall not be respon- 
sible financially or otherwise either to the 
Association or to any Marine Engineer 
Officer for any failure to make deduc- 
tions or for making improper deduc- 
tions or remittances, however, in any 
instance in which an error occurs in the 
amount of any deductions of dues from 
a Marine Engineer Officer’s wages, the 
Company shall adjust it directly with the 
Officer. In the case of a mistake in the 
amount of remittance to the Associa- 
tion, the Company shall adjust the 
amount in a subsequent remittance. 

(v) The Company and Association 
shall co-operate fully in defence of any 
action at law against either parties 
resulting from any deductions from pay- 
rolls made by the Company under this 
agreement. Each party shall bear its own 
cost of such defence. 


(c) Every Marine Engineer Officer 
employed must carry a Canadian Seaman’s 
Identification Card. 

(d) No Marine Engineer Officer shall 
be employed on any of the Company’s 
ships unless he shall have signed and had 
witnessed in duplicate the following state- 
ment: 

“T hereby certify that I am not a 
member, sympathizer with or support 
the Communist or Fascist Party of 
Canada, or any organization that 
advocates the overthrow of Govern- 
ment by force or violence.” * 


Copies of the above statement will be 
filed, one with the Company and one with 
the Association. 


6. Hours of Work 
(a) Effective at signing of agreement— 
48 hours per week; 


Effective from March 1, 1954— 
44 hours per week; 
Effective from August 1, 1954— 


40 hours per week. 

(b) For the period from the signing of 
this agreement until August 1, 1954, the 
following hours per week shall be the 
hours of work under the circumstances 
indicated: 

(i) 40 hours per week ety fit-out 
and lay-up; 
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(ii) 40 hours per week while the ship 
is in port; 

(iii) 8 hours per day while the ship is 
at sea. 

(c) The daily working hours shall be 8 
per day. 

(d) Time in excess of the above 
schedules shall be worked at the discre- 
tion of the Chief Engineer Officer, who 
shall call for such work only in case of 
emergency; routine maintenance shall be 
carried on during normal watches. 


7. Overtime 

(a) Premium rates shall be paid for all 
hours worked in excess of the following 
schedule: 

(i) For all work performed beyond 8 
hours per day; 

(ii) For maintenance work performed 
in port other than regular watchkeeping; 

(iii) For all work performed on Sunday 
from the signing of this contract until 
March 1, 1954; 

(iv) For all work performed on Satur- 
day afternoon and Sunday from March 1, 
1954, until August 1, 1954; 

(v) For all work performed on Satur- 
day and Sunday after August 1, 1954. 


(b) The premium rates for the overtime 
performed under i, ii, iii, iv and v above 
shall be on the following basis: 


Class 


(i) The premium rates for subsections 
i and ii of section (a) above shall be 
one and one-half times the normal hourly 
rate of pay for the first four hours and 
double the normal hourly rate for each 
continuous hour or fraction thereof. 

(ii) Double the normal hourly rate of 
pay for all work performed on Sunday. 

(iii) Time and one-half the normal 
hourly rate for all work performed after 
noon on Saturday from March 1, 1954, 
until August 1, 1954. 

(iv) Double the normal hourly rate of 
pay for all work performed on Satur- 
day or Sunday after August 1, 1954. 


(c) When a Marine Engineer Officer is 
called upon to perform work during a 
designated overtime period he shall receive 
pay for a minimum of 4 hours at the 
agreed upon overtime premium rates. 


(d) The premium rate for work per- 
formed on designated Statutory Holidays 
shall be double the normal hourly rate of 
pay for the hours actually worked on that 
day and double the normal hourly rate for 
the remainder of the normal number of 
hours that the Marine Engineer Officer | 
would have worked if it had not been a 
holiday. 

(e) The following shall be the normal 
hourly rates of pay for computing premium 
rates for the purpose of overtime payment: 


Class ‘‘E”’ 
Canallers 


At March 1, | August 1, 
Signing 1954 195 
$ $ $ 


MO A 1 EO GG Ma 


These normal hourly rates of pay are 
determined in the following manner: 


(i) For the rate effective from the 
signing of this agreement—by dividing 
the monthly salary outlined in Article 8 
by 208 hours; 

(ii) For the rate effective from March 
1, 1954—by dividing the monthly salary 
outlined in Article 8 by 190 hours; and 

(iii) For the rate effective from August 
1, 1954—by dividing the monthly salary 
outlined in Article 8 by 173 hours. 

(e) It is agreed that all overtime pay 
adjustments will be made at the end of 
each pay-month. 


(f) All overtime shall be worked at the 
discretion of the Chief Engineer Officer. 

(g) No overtime will be paid in cases 
of emergency, which shall mean any duties 
performed for the safety of the vessel at 
sea or in port and safety of boilers and 
running machinery in port. 


8. Rates of Pay 

All work performed hereunder shall be 
paid for on a monthly basis. The com- 
parable hourly basis shall be as outlined 
in Article 7. The monthly basis shall be 
as follows: 


Class 


Class ‘‘E”’ 
Canallers 


Class ‘‘A’’ 
Over 18,000 tons 
2nd 


(b) It is agreed that in the event of 
any upward revision of the wage rate 
paid the unlicensed after March 1, 1953, 
the percentage wage differential existing 
between the unlicensed and the Marine 
Engineer Officers at that date will be 
maintained by any necessary revision of 
the wage schedule under this Article. 

(c) The present. premium now being 
paid on self-loaders will be maintained. 

(d) Third and Fourth Marine Engineer 
Officers without a certificate and working 


‘on permits may be paid $10 less per month. 


9. Trade School Assistance 

At the end of its navigation season the 
Company will contribute the sum of $4.50 
per day to any Marine Engineer Officer 
in its employment to assist him in meeting 
living expenses while attending an approved 
trade school for the purpose of obtaining 
an improved engineers’ certificate. 


ec ve 
March 1 com August 1 

o March 1, | * ’ 

1953 1054 195 

$ $ 3 

367.20 380.80 391.00 
315.40 327.10 335.86 
284.10 295.10 303 .37 
388.80 403 , 20 414.00 
326.70 338.80 347.87 
305.10 316.40 324.87 
388.80 403.20 414.00 
326.70 338.80 347.87 
305.10 316.40 324.87 
399.60 414.40 425.50 
326.70 338.80 347.87 
310.50 322.00 330.62 
sane hS io tiyh ds <tt> cle 415 80 431 20 442.75 
<atareie/s aeie steesiets 332.10 344.40 353.62 
wna even She, coats 310.50 322.00 330.62 
Wicias eftlarn seletaln a aeiprelane © 286 20 296.80 304.75 


These trade schools will be conducted 
during the off-navigation season between 
lay-up and fit-out. 

Marine Engineer Officers qualifying for 
this Trade School assistance will agree to 
attend these schools for the duration of 
the off-season school term. 

It is agreed by the Association that 
Marine Engineer Officers must pass any 
qualifying examinations set by the school 
during any term of attendance before 
qualifying for additional assistance in any 
succeeding year or off-navigation period. 


10. Incentive Bonus 

In addition to and independent of 
promotional pay or position held, the 
following incentive bonus scale shall apply 
to all Marine Engineer Officers obtaining 
improved certification above that of a 4th 
Class Certificate: 

(i) For advancement from 4th to 3rd 
class certificate a bonus of $2.50 per 
month; 
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(ii) For advancement from 8rd to 2nd 
class certificate a bonus of $5 per month; 
(iii) For advancement from 2nd to 1st 
class certificate a bonus of $10 per month. 


11. Living Conditions Aboard Ship 


(a) Where accommodation is available, 
every Marine Engineer Officer shall have 
living quarters aboard ship in line with 
the position he holds. 

(b) Where adequate living accommoda- 
tion is not available the Company agrees 
to make every effort to provide such 
accommodation. 

(c) In cases where accommodations and 
conditions are considered inadequate by 
the Association, and where the Company 
does not make the necessary or requested 
repairs: 

(i) The Association will make a survey 
of such inadequate accommodations or 
conditions from which a submission will 
be made supporting the original request 
for improvements; 

(ii) The Company will prepare a 
countering submission of supporting 
reasons why it will not be feasible or 
necessary to make the requested changes; 

(iii) Within 10 days after the original 
request by the Association for such 
improvements in accommodations or con- 
ditions, the submissions outlined in (i) 
and (ii) of this section shall be sub- 
mitted to an independent arbitrator for 
study and decision, which shall be given 
within 14 days after receipt of the sub- 
missions and shall be binding to both 
parties; 

(iv) It is agreed that the independent 
arbitrator in such cases shall be........ 


12. Subsistence Allowance 


The Company agrees to provide room 
and board ashore for Marine Engineer 
Officers when such accommodations are not 
provided on board ship. 

Shouid the Company not provide such 
room and board or should the Marine Engi- 
neer Officers or any one of them consider 
the room and board provided not up to 
the standard expected, he shall be free to 
find his own, for which the Company will 
be responsible for an amount not exceed- 
ing $7.50 per day in the case of the Marine 
Engineer Officer away from his home port, 
and $3.50 per day in the case of the Marine 
Engineer Officer in his home port. 


13. Transportation Costs 


When a Marine Engineer Officer: is 
engaged for a vessel away from his home 
port and has served the Company con- 
tinuously aboard ship from the time of 
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spring fit-out to completion of lay-up in 
the fall, or has been absent during this 
period for reasons satisfactory to the Chief 
Engineer and the Company, or signs on 
a Company vessel after the time of spring 
fit-out as a replacement, the Company 
agrees to pay reasonable transportation 
costs to and from his home not exceeding 
a distance of 500 miles, though, at the 
discretion of the Chief Engineer and the 
Company, a further distance may be 
allowed. These costs to include first class 
passage, meals and berth. In case of 
discharge for cause or leaving the ship for 
personal reasons, all travelling costs shall 
be borne by the employee. 


14. Vacations with Pay 


(a) Marine Engineer Officers who have 
served continuously aboard their ships or 
other ships of the Company from the 
time of the fit-out to the completion of 
lay-up in the fall, or who have been absent 
during this period for reasons satisfactory 
to the Chief Engineer and the Company, 
shall have accruing to them and payable 
at the end of the season in lieu of vaca- 
tions during the season sixteen (16) days’ 
pay, plus one additional day’s pay for each 
year’s continuous service in excess of five 
(5) years. 

(b) Considering shorter periods of service 
such Marine Engineer Officers shall like- 
wise be entitled to one day’s pay for each 
month’s work in lieu of vacation, provided 
they shall have worked a minimum of six 
months at the completion of lay-up. 


15. Statutory Holidays 
The following days are to be recognized 

as Statutory Holidays while the ship is 
in operation: 

Christmas Day 

New Year’s Day 

Good Friday 

Dominion Day 

Queen’s Birthday 

Thanksgiving Day 

Empire Day 

Labour Day. 


On Statutory Holidays while the ship is 
in operation only routine operational duties 
shall be performed except while the ship 
is in drydock or entering or leaving 
drydock. 


16. Seniority 

(a) A Seniority List is compiled by the 
Company and will be revised at the 
beginning of each season. Such list will 
show names, positions and date of last 
entry into service in seniority will 
accumulate, 


Ee a 
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(b) The name of a newly employed 
Marine Engineer Officer shall be placed on 
the Seniority List immediately. 

(c) A copy of the Seniority List will be 
open for scrutiny by the Marine Engineer 
Officers currently employed by the Com- 
pany or any accredited officer of the 
Association during office hours at the head 
office of the Company. 


17. Promotions 


It is mutually agreed that promotions 
shall be based on ability, qualifications 
and merit, and in cases where these are 
equal, preference shall be given to 
employees with the greatest seniority of 
service. 


18. Character of Work 


(a) The work of all Marine Engineer 
Officers shall be under the direction of the 
Chief Engineer. 

(b) Except in emergency, Marine Engi- 
neer Officers will be required to do only 
the work and perform the duties normally 
expected of one of his rank. 

(ec) During the periods of lay-up and 
fit-out and on week-ends a fireman or 
oiler will be available to attend and stoke 
furnaces during the security hours. 


19. 4th Engineers 


The Company agrees to employ 4th 
engineers on all ships other than canallers. 


20. Boarding Passes 

(a) The Company shall issue passes to 
authorized representatives of the Associa- 
tion. ‘These passes shall cover all vessels 
of the Company and shall remain in force 
from the date of issue until the Company 
issues new passes and shall be honoured 
by the vessel’s Master or Officer in charge 
at all ports of call of the vessels. 

(b) The Association representative shall 
present his pass on boarding the vessel 
to the Master or Officer in charge. 

(c) The Association representatives shall 
have the right to engage in negotiations 
with the Chief Engineer of the vessel in 
respect to any dispute of grievance, but 
shall not have the right to interfere in any 
way with the operation of the vessel. 

(d) Before receiving a Boarding Pass the 
Association representative must provide the 
Company with a waiver of any claim for 
any damage resulting from any accident 
or injury in or about Company property. 


21. Marine Disaster 

The Company agrees that in the event 
a Marine Engineer Officer suffers loss of 
clothing and personal effects through a 


marine disaster or shipwreck, while an 
employee of the Company, the Company 
will reimburse him by the payment of 
$350 upon receipt of a declaration of loss. 


22. Change of Name 


It is agreed that should the Association 
change its name or affiliation or the Com- 
pany change its name or ownership, the 
terms of this agreement shall be binding 
upon the Association and the Company 
upon whatever names, affiliation or owner- 
ship they may later be classed. 


23. Grievance Procedure 


Grievances shall not be 
remedy except in accordance 
following procedure: 
wv (a) a Marine Engineer Officer (herein- 
after called the “complainant”) who has a 
grievance shall reduce the same to writing 
and deliver it to his Chief Engineer 


Officer ; 


(b) within forty-eight (48) hours after 
receipt of the grievance the Chief Engineer 
Officer shall deliver to the complainant his 
written decision with respect to the 
grievance; 

(c) if the complainant is not satisfied 
with such decision he may so adyise the 
Association, which shall have seven (7) 
days after receipt by the complainant of 
such decision to give written notice to the 
Company that the Association wishes to 
discuss the grievance with the Company; 

(d) as soon as possible after receipt of 
such notice by the Company, and in any 
event within two (2) weeks thereafter, 
representatives of the Association and the 
Company shall meet at the head office of 
the Company to discuss the grievance; 

(e) either the Association or the Com- 
pany shall have the right to request 
arbitration of the grievance at any time 
within two (2) weeks after the first such 
meeting between representatives of the 
Association and the Company if the 
grievance has not heretofore been settled 
to the satisfaction of the complainant and 
the Association. 


subject to 
with the 


24. Arbitration 

Upon the written request of either party 
made within the time limited by subsec- 
tion (e) of Article 28, any grievance 
involving the interpretation or alleged 
violation of any provision of this agree- 
ment and which has not been settled to 
the satisfaction of the Association and the 
Company by conference or negotiation, 
may be submitted to an _ arbitration 
board. Matters involving any request for 
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a modification of this agreement or which 
are not covered by this agreement shall 
be subject to arbitration. 

The Arbitration Board shall consist of 
three members, whereof one shall be 
selected by the Association and one by 
the Company, and the third, who shall be 
the Chairman, shall be selected by the 
two first mentioned.members of the Board. 
The members to be selected by the Asso- 
ciation and the Company respectively shall 
be named within fifteen (15) days after 
the request for arbitration shall have been 
made, and the Chairman shall be selected 
within thirty (30) days from the making 
of such request. In the event that the 
said two members selected by the Associa- 
tion and the Company respectively shall 
fail within the said thirty day period to 
agree upon the selection of a Chairman, 
the matter may be referred by either 
member to the Minister of Labour of 
Canada who shall select and designate the 
Chairman. 

In the event of any vacancy on the 
Board occurring by reason of death, 
incapacity or resignation, or for any other 
reason, such vacancy shall be filled in the 
same manner as is provided herein for the 
establishment of the Board in the first 
instance. 


A statement of the dispute or question 
to be arbitrated shall be submitted by 
both parties, either jointly or separately, 
to all members of the Board within five 
(5) days of the appointment of the Chair- 
man. The Arbitration Board shall convene 
within fifteen (15) days after the appoint- 
ment of the Chairman, unless otherwise 
mutually agreed by the parties, and shall 
render its decision as soon thereafter as 
possible. 

The decision of the Board shall be 
limited to the dispute or question con- 
tained in the statement or statements 
submitted to it by the parties. The 
decision of the Arbitration Board shall not 
change, add to, vary or disregard any 
provision of this agreement. 

Decisions of the majority of the mem- 
bers of the Arbitration Board, which are 
made under the authority of this Arbitra- 
tion Clause, shall be final and binding 
upon the Company, the Association and all 
persons concerned. 


The expenses, if any, of the members 
of the Arbitration Board shall be paid as 
follows: The Association shall pay the fees 
and expenses of the member selected by 
it; the Company shall pay the fees and 
expenses of the member selected by it; 
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and the fees and expenses of the Chairman 
shall be divided equally between the Com- 
pany and the Association. 

If either party shall refuse or neglect 
to comply with the provisions of this 
Article 24 the other party may apply to 
the Canada Labour Relations Board, 
which may amend the procedure in this 
Article set out as it may deem appropriate. 


25. Notices 

Any notice or request to be given or 
made to the Association hereunder may 
be validly given by mailing the same by 
prepaid ordinary post to the Association 
at Room 46, 204 Notre Dame Street West, 
Montreal, Quebec, and any such notice or 
request to be given to the Company may 
be validly given by mailing the same by 
prepaid ordinary post to the Company at 
its head office. 


26. Clause Paramount 

Nothing contained in this agreement shall 
be so construed as to effect the obligations 
of both parties to adhere to the provisions 
of employment as set out in the Canada 
Shipping Act, 1934, as amended, or other 
Government legislation or regulation, nor 
to impair in any manner whatsoever the 
absolute authority of the Master. 


27. Interpretation 

Except where the context requires other- 
wise, all words and expressions used herein 
shall have the meaning ascribed to them 
by the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act of Canada. 


28. Duration of Agreement. 

This Agreement shall be in effect from 
the Ist day of March, 1958, to the 28th day 
of February 1955. 

In Witness Whereof the parties hereto 
have executed these presents. 


Dated: ata 


re ry a 


National Association of Marine Engineers 
of Canada, Inc. (Great Lakes and 
Eastern District). 


‘ 
Coys) si miere..5 Cee eee eee 


Witness 


ee ee ee aay 


“ 


“——_—- ~~» we ee ae 


Norn: 
This draft Agreement shall apply to the 
following Companies: 
Colonial Steamships, Limited; 
N. M. Paterson & Sons, Limited; 
Upper Lakes & St. Lawrence Trans- 
portation Company, Limited. 

This draft Agreement shall also apply to 
the Canada Steamship Lines Limited with 
the following Article to follow Article 21 
of this draft: 


22. Passenger Vessels 
The Company agrees that the Passenger 


Vessels of their line shall come within the 
scope of this Agreement, and that Marine 


Engineer Officers employed aboard these 
vessels be paid a wage scale at the level 
of the Class “E” or Canal Vessel. 
Article 22 of the draft Agreement then 
becomes Article 23; 
Article 23 of the draft Agreement then 
becomes Article 24; 
Article 24 of the draft Agreement then 
becomes Article 25; 
Article 25 of the draft Agreement then 
becomes Article 26; 
Article 26 of the draft Agreement then 
becomes Article 27; 
Article 27 of the draft Agreement then 
becomes Article 28. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Brookland Company Limited (Radio Station CKWS) 


and 


National Association of Broadcast Engineers and 


Technicians 


The Board, Mr. Eric G. Taylor, Chair- 
man, Mr. Joseph Sedgwick, QC, Nominee 
of the Employer, and Mr. Miller Stewart, 
Nominee of the Union, sat for the hearing 
of this matter at the King Edward Hotel, 
Toronto, Ontario, on the 20th and the 26th 
days of August 1953. 

There appeared for the Employer: Mr. 
D. C. Cunningham, QC, Counsel, and Mr. R. 
Hofstetter, Mgr. of Radio Station CKWS. 

There appeared for the Union: Mr. 
David Lewis, Counsel, Mr. T. O’Sullivan, 
International Representative, and Mr. J. 
Chorley, Chairman of the Local Committee 
of the Union. 

The Union is the Bargaining Agent for 
16 persons in the employ of the Employer, 
of whom 5 are women and 11 are men. 

This dispute arose out of the failure of 
the parties to agree upon the provisions of 
the first Collective Agreement to be made 
between them. At the commencement of 
these proceedings there were several 
matters in issue, the most important of 
which might be listed under the following 
subject captions :— 


Union Security Wages 

Hours of Work Statutory Holidays 
Seniority Vacations. 
Jurisdiction 


On October 19, 1953, the Minister 
of Labour received the unanimous 
reports of the Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation appointed to deal 
with matters in dispute between the 
National Association of Broadcast Engi- 
neers and Technicians and Brookland 
Company Limited (Radio Station 
CKWS, Kingston, Ont., and Radio 
Station CHEX, Peterborough, Ont.) 

The Boards were under the chairman- 
ship of Eric G. Taylor, Toronto, who 
was appointed by the Minister on the 
joint recommendation of the other 
members of the Boards, Joseph Sedg- 
wick, QC, Toronto, and Miller Stewart, 
Sturgeon Point, Ont., nominees to both 
Boards of the employer and union 
respectively. 

The Boards reported that agreement 
has been effected on all of the matters 
in issue. 

The texts of the reports are reproduced 
below. 
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The Board is pleased to report that as 
a result of concessions made by both 
parties to this dispute, that agreement has 
been effected on all matters in issue, and 
that the parties have entered into a 
Collective Agreement dated 11th September 
1953 which will remain in force for a period 
of one year. 


Respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) Ertc G. Taytor, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) J. Sepewick, 
Nominee of the Bhatia 
(Sgd.) Mitirr Stewart, 
Nominee of the Union. 
Dated at, Toronto, Ontario, 13th October 
1953. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 
Brookland Company Limited (Radio Station CHEX) 


and 


National Association of Broadcast Engineers and 


Technicians 


The Board, Mr. Eric G. Taylor, Chair- 
man, Mr. Joseph Sedgwick, QC, Nominee 
of the Employer, and Mr. Miller Stewart, 
Nominee of the Union, sat for the hearing 
of this matter at Toronto, Ontario, on the 
21st September 1953. After private discus- 
sions with representatives of the respective 
parties, the Board met again on the 
2nd October 1953. 

There appeared for the Employer: Mr. 
T. J. Carley, QC, Counsel, and Mr. D. R. 
Lawrie, Manager of Radio Station CHEX. 

There appeared for the Union: Mr. 
David Lewis, Counsel, and Mr. T. 
O’Sullivan, International Representative. 

The Union is the Bargaining Agent for 
15 persons in the employ of the Employer, 
of whom 4 are women and 11 are men. 

This dispute arose out of the failure of 
the parties to agree upon the provisions of 


the first Collective Agreement to be made 
between them. Specifically the matters 
referred to this Board were as follows:— 

Wages 

Jurisdiction of the Union 

Union Security. 

The Board is pleased to report that as 
a result of concessions made by both 
parties to this dispute, that agreement has 
been effected on all of the matters in issue 
and that a new Collective Agreement for 
a term of one year is being entered into 
by the parties forthwith. 

Respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) Ertc G. Taytor, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) J. Sepewicx, 
Nominee of the Employer. 
(Sgd.) Mritter Stewart, 
Nominee of the Union. 

Dated at Toronto, Ontario, 10th October 

1953. 


Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 
Releases Decisions in Three Recent Cases 


The Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 1 has released its decisions in 
three cases heard September 15, 1953. 
(Publication in the Lasour Gazerre of 
cases heard January 13, April 14 and 
June 9 was delayed until the October 
issue (p. 1494) as a result of a combina- 
tion of factors over which the editors had 
no control.) 

The three disputes concerned: an engi- 
neer’s claim for payment on the basis of 
20 miles per hour instead of 124 miles per 
hour on a short passenger run; the severity 
of discipline awarded a Sainthucdes in con- 
nection with a derailment; and the opera- 
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tion of diesel locomotives in yard service 
without helpers. 

The Board partially sustained the 
employees’ claims in the second case but 
did not sustain them in the first and third. 

The three disputes are summarized 
below. 


Case No. 638—Dispute between Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway (Prairie Region) and 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
concerning an engineer's claim for pay- 
ment on the basis of 20 miles per hour on 
a@ passenger run. 

An engineer on an assigned passenger 
run claimed preparatory time, initial 


terminal delay, final terminal delay and 
inspection time on the basis of 20 miles 
per hour. Payment was made on the basis 
of 124 miles per hour. 

The employees argued that an article 
in the Engineers’ Schedule supports the 
engineer’s claim for payment on the basis 
of 20 miles per hour. 

The Company contended that the present 
method of payment in such cases, that is, 
on the basis of 124 miles per hour, has been 
in effect since 1931 and has never before 
been questioned. Furthermore, the com- 
pany asserted, it is consistent with the 
interpretation placed on the Schedule by 
the Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 1 in Case No. 565. 

After hearing further evidence from both 
parties, the Board declined to sustain the 
employees’ claim. 


Case No. 639—Dispute between the 
Algoma Central and Hudson Bay Railway 
Company and the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen concerning the severity of discip- 
line awarded a conductor in connection 
with a derailment. 

A train consisting of 61 loads and seven 
empties, including caboose, derailed 26 cars 
down an embankment on a 12-degree curve. 
The curve is protected by a reflector type 
permanent slow sign reading “20 miles per 
hour” and is noted in the working Time 
Table. The conductor was suspended for 
two months and assessed 50 demerit marks 
for failing to take action to control exces- 
sive speed of the train. 

The conductor stated that bad weather 
prevented him from estimating the speed 
of the train. He noted the application of 
the air brakes by the engineer and con- 
cluded everything was in order as the train 
approached the curve. 

The employees argued the conductor 
could not have done any more than was 
being done by the engineer in applying 
the brakes from the engine. They 
requested that the Board consider the 
discipline and that the conductor be paid 
for time lost and the 50 demerits be 
removed from his record. 

The Company argued that speed tape 
recorders in the three diesel units pulling 
the train showed a speed of 40 miles per 
hour on entering the slow zone. The con- 
ductor, seated in the cupola of the caboose, 
should have made use of the radio tele- 
phone between the caboose and the engine 
to check on the train’s speed with the 
engineer. His failure to do this, consider- 
ing his 36 years’ experience, indicated 
negligence in his duty, the Company 
asserted. 


After hearing further evidence from both 
parties, the Board decided that the discip- 
line awarded the conductor was dispro- 
portionate to his failure. It ordered the 
removal of the 50 demerits assessed 
against his record. 


Case No. 640—Dispute between the 
Canadian National Railways (Atlantic 
Region) and the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen concerning 
the Brotherhood’s claim that the company 
was wrongfully operating two diesel loco- 
motives in yard service at Charlottetown, 
Prince Edward Island, without firemen 
(helpers). 

Two diesel locomotives were used in both 
road and yard service from early June 
until September, when they were modified 
for use in yard service alone. When they 
were used in yard service, a fireman was 
not employed. 

The Brotherhood pointed out that, 
because both engines weighed more than 
90,000 vounds before modification, a fire- 
man had to be employed, in accordance 
with the collective bargaining agreement. 
The company then accepted and paid a 
claim for a minimum day’s pay for a 
fireman covering the period the locomotives 
were used in yard service while exceeding 
a weight of 90,000 pounds. After the 
modification, neither locomotive weighed 
more than 90,000 pounds. 

The Brotherhood contended. that the 
company acted unfairly in stripping certain 
parts from the locomotives in order to 
reduce their weight below 90,000 pounds. 
It wanted the company to again employ 
firemen on the engines. 

The railway replied that the locomotives 
originally had weighed less than 90,000 
pounds, that the adding of certain equip- 
ment on the request of the Board of 
Transport Commissioners to strengthen 
them for road service had raised the weight 
above 90,000 pounds and that the parts 
removed during the modification were those 
added for road service and were unneces- 
sary in yard service. None of the parts 
removed, the company emphasized, in any 
way affected the safe and proper operation 
of the locomotives in yard service. 

The Board ruled that the company had 
not violated the contract but declared that 
it was not in a position to determine 
whether the company was unfair in making 
alterations to reduce weight to less than 


90,000 pounds. 
The .Board declined to sustain the 
employees’ claim. 
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Collective Agreements 
and Wage Schedules 


Recent Collective Agreements 


Manufacturing 


Meat Processing — Charlottetown, P.EI., 
Montreal and Hull, Que., Toronto and 
Peterborough, Ont., Winnipeg, Man., 
Edmonton, Alta., and Vancouver, B.C. 
—Canada Packers Limited and the 
United Packinghouse Workers of 
America, Locals 282, 357, 314, 114, 210, 
216, 248 and 162, respectively. 


This agreement is effective August 1, 1953, 
and amends the agreement of August 1, 1952, 
as follows:— 


Wage rates: present hourly and weekly 
wage rates at or above base rate shall be 
increased for males by 5 cents per hour, and 
for females by 4 cents per hour. Wage 
rates of hourly paid employees shall further 
be increased by 4 cent for each full 24 
cents that their present rate is above base 
rate. While working on piece work, 5 cents 
per hour for hours worked will be added 
to piece work earnings. At Charlottetown 
instead of this 4 cent increase the wage 
rate shall be increased by 25 per cent of 
the difference between the base rate and the 
employees’ present hourly rate. Present 
starting rates are unchanged, but rates shall 
be increased by 5 cents for males and 4 
cents for females after 7 weeks employ- 
ment; and by an additional 4 cents for 
males and females after a further 6 weeks, 
except at Toronto where the additional 4 
cents for females is not given until after 
a further 19 weeks. At Vancouver present 
starting and base rates for females to be 
increased by an additional 4 cent per hour. 


Fruit and Vegetable Packing—British 
Columbia — Okanagan Federated 
Shippers Association of Kelowna and 
the Federation of Fruit and Vegetable 
Workers’ Unions (TLC). 


Agreement to be in effect from May ale 
1953, to April 30, 1954, and thereafter 
from year to year subject to notice at 
least 60 days before expiry date. 


Union security: compulsory maintenance 
of membership for all members and prefer- 
ence to union members for continued 
employment, promotion, transfer and in 
hiring of new employees. No union member 
may be laid off and no non-members may 
be re-employed until all competent union 
members have been offered re-employment. 
This provision shall not apply to employees 
on the seniority list before May 1, 1949. 

Check-off: compulsory for all employees 
with most of the provisions of the Rand 
Formula, which lays down penalties for 
unauthorized strikes and picketing and 
imposes certain other conditions. 


Hours of work: from June 1 to November 
30 of each year any 8 or 9 hours between 
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A file of collective agreements is main- 
tained in the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 
These are obtained directly from the 
parties involved and through the Indus- 
trial Relations Branch of the Depart- 
A number of those recently 
Agree- 


ment. 
received are summarized here. 
ments made obligatory under the Collec- 


tive Agreement Act in Quebec are 
summarized in a separate article follow- 
ing this. 


7 am. and 6 pm. for a day shift and 
between 7 p.m. and 5 a.m. for a night shift. 
From December 1 to May 31 of each year 
8 hours per day or 44 hours per week. 
Overtime: time and one-half for work in 
excess of 9 hours per day, and double time 
after 11 hours per day, from June 1 to 
November 30. From December 1 to May 31 
inclusive time and one-half for work ‘in 
excess of 8 hours per day or 44 hours per 
week; double time after 10 hours per day. 
Time and one-half for work on Sundays and 
on 7 recognized holidays. 


Rest periods: 10 minutes in the mornin 
and 10 minutes in the afternoon after 2 
hours work, and after 24 hours overtime 
work. 


Vacations with pay: by Provincial law, 
one week after one year’s service. In 
addition the agreement provides for 2 weeks 
after 5 years’ service of 225 days per year. 


Wage rates per hour: receiving super- 
visor, supervising head carloader, head 
checker, grader foreman (male or female) 
$1.20 to $1.25; receiver, head carloader, 
warehouse shipper, head warehouseman, 
supervising engine operator $1.15 to $1.20; 
LCL and assistant shipper, head mainte- 
nance man $1.11 to $1.16; lift truck oper- 
ator, grader supervisor (male or female) 
$1.10 to $1.15; wiring and stacking in cold 
storage, packing iced vegetables (male) 
$1.09 to $1.14; hand pressman and size 
stamping $1.08 to $1.13; nailer operator, 
hand pressman, head labeller, wiring and 
stacking, other help in cold storage, engine 
operator, maintenance man, truck drivers 
(less than 2 years’ experience), dumpers 
(3 section grader), dispatchers, packing and 
washing vegetables (male) $1.05 to $1.10; 
labellers (male over 18 years), checkers, 
stampers and count stampers, stackers, car 
bracing, junior engine operator, maintenance 
helpers, truckers, skidmen, dumpers (2 sec- 
tion grader), swampers, night watchmen $1 
to $1.05; employees 17 or 18 years of age 
92 to 97 cents; truckers, stackers, skidmen 
(inexperienced, 2 week limit) 92 cents; 
sorters (head) 82 to 87 cents; labellers 
(over 18 female), checkers, stampers and 
count stampers (female) 81 to 86 cents; 
employees (under 16 years of age) 79 to 
84 cents; sorters (experienced), skid girl, 
packers (female, experienced), packers 
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(other), vegetable trimmers- or sorters 
(female) 75 to 80 cents; packers (female, 
inexperienced) 70 cents; labellers (under 18) 
66 to 71 cents. Piecework rates are also 
given. ; 

Shift premium: a 5 per cent premium 
for all workers on night shift. 


Provision is made for settlement of 
grievances and seniority rights. 


Bakeries—Calgary, Alta—Certain bakeries 
and the Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers’ International Union of 
America, Local 252. 


Agreement to be in effect from August 25, 
1953, to August 24, 1954, and thereafter 
subject to notice 60 days prior to expira- 
tion date. This agreement is similar to that 
in effect in 1951 (L.G., 1951, p. 1667) with 
certain changes, including the following:— 

Hours: beginning August 25, 1953, 42 per 
week (formerly 43), in January 1954, 41 
per week, in June 1954, 40 per week Over- 
time: time and one-half for work in excess 
of weekly hours (formerly after regular 
daily or weekly hours). 


Weekly wage rates: males—doughman, oven 
and cake bakers $61.50; dividerman, moulder 
man and bench hands $59; doughman’s, 
ovenman’s and moulderman’s assistant $55.50; 
bread rackers, shippers, bread wrapping 
machine operators, janitors, cleaners and 
pan washers $51.50; shippers in charge 
$54.50; receiver, machine pan _ greasers, 
maintenance man $53.50; mechanic $56.50; 
females—rackers and bread wrappers, cake 
machine wrappers, finishers, wrappers (hand 
machine), packers, liners and box makers 
$39.25; checkers and packers $40.75; bench 
work, cookie machine operator, doughnut 
machine operator $42.25; cake depositor 
operator $45.25 (most of the above rates are 
higher than the previous ones by $3.50 for 
males and $1.75 for females). Inexperi- 
enced males or females start at 10 per cent 
below regular rate, and reach regular rate 
in 6 months. Apprentices, from $41.50 in 
first 6 months to $55.50 in the eighth 6 
months; thereafter $59 ($3.50 above previous 
rates). 

Night shift differential of 15 cents (for- 
merly 10 cents) per hour for work between 
9 p.m. and 6 a.m. 


Cotton Textiles—St. Hyacinthe, Que— 
Goodyear Cotton Company of Canada 
Ltd., and Le Syndicat National Catho- 
lique du Textile, Inc. 


Agreement to be in effect from June l, 
1953, to May 31, 1954, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to cancellation by 
notice from 60 to 30 days before expiry. 


Check-off: voluntary, but irrevocable dur- 
ing the term of the agreement. 


Hours of work: 10 per day Monday to 
Thursday inclusive, and 8 on Friday, a 
48-hour week. Overtime: time and one-half 
for work in excess of 10 hours per day 
or 48 hours per week, or between noon 
Saturday and midnight on Sunday. 


For work during the meal hour an allow- 
ance of 50 per cent of regular earnings 
shall be paid for the time worked, in addi- 
tion to regular or overtime earnings. 
Double time for work on 8 paid holidays. 


Vacations with pay: one week after one 
year’s service, 2 weeks after 5 years’ ser- 
vice, 3 weeks after 20 years’ service. 

Off-shift differential: for night work 
between 6 p.m. and 7 a.m., 10 cents per hour 
extra. 


A health insurance plan is mentioned, and 
provision is made for seniority rights. A 
grievance procedure is outlined. 


Wood Products—Vancouver and New 
Westminster, B.C —Certain sash, door 
and other millwork companies and 
British Columbia Woodworkers’ Union, 
Local No. 2 (CCL). 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 
1953, to May 31, 1954, and if no agreement 
is reached at its expiration, and negotia- 
tions are continued, to remain in force until 
subsequent agreement is reached. 


Union security: maintenance of member- 
ship for all union members. 

Oheck-off: compulsory for all employees 
after 30 days. 

Hours: 8 per day, a 40-hour week. Over- 
time: time and one-half after 8 hours per 
day and for Saturday work. Double time 
for work on Sundays and on 9 statutory 
holidays. The number of these holidays 
which are paid for varies from 2 after 6 
months’ service to 9 after 9 years’ service. 


Hourly wage rates: benchman (lead hand) 
“A” $1.74; benchman, benchman’s machine- 
man, detail stickerman, metal worker “A” 
$1.69, “B” $1.57; benchman, metal worker 
“C” $1.47; layout man (detail) “A” $1.69; 
metal worker (lead hand) “A” $1.77; painters 
or finishers “A” $1.77, “B” $1.65; machineman, 
shippers, sash and door man, “A” $1.59, 
“B” $1.49, “C” $1.89; door patcher “A” 
$1.84; glue man “A” $1.49, “B” $1.39; 
glaziers “A” $1.54, “B” $1.44; helpers “A” 
$1.32, “B” $1.22; boys “A” 97 cents, “B” 
87 cents (the above rates are 7 cents per 
hour higher than the previous ones). 


Off-shift differential: on second or third 
shifts 8 hours’ pay for 74 hours work. 

Travelling time and expenses: time spent 
in travelling to and from _ off-the-premises 
jobs shall be considered as time worked, but 
not more than 8 hours travelling time in a 
24-hour period shall be paid for on Satur- 
day or Sunday. Cost of transportation to 
and from such jobs shall be borne by the 
company if the distance is greater than that 
from the employee’s home to the factory 
premises. 

Provision is made for seniority rights 
and for settlement of disputes. 


Business Machines—TZoronto, Ont.—The 
National Cash Register Company of 


Canada Limited and the Canadian 
Business Machine Workers’ Union 
(National Council of Canadian 
Labour). 


Agreement to be in effect from July 6, 
1953, to July 6, 1954, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice by either 
party of a wish to amend, and to notice of 
termination 60 days prior to termination 
date. 

This agreement is similar to that pre- 
viously in effect (L.G., Jan. 1952, p. 50) 
except for an incrtase in wage rates of 8 
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cents per hour for some occupations and 10 
cents per hour for others, compared with 
the rates prevailing in the previous contract 
period, a few rates being increased 13 cents. 


Hourly wage rates for certain classifica- 
tions: assembly departments — inspector- 
instructor $1.85; assembler, final repairman, 
inspector $1.42 to $1.75; assembler-learner, 
inspector-learner $1.27 to $1.37; clerk, class 
A $1.27 to $1.60, class B $1 to $1.25; 
finishing department—carpenter (lead hand) 
$1.85; carpenter, printer, electro maker, 
indicator and pay jobs $1.42 to $1.75; spray 
painter, metal and wood finisher, metal 
cabinet grinder, metal cleaner, assembler, 
indicator press operator, box maker (wood), 


paper slitting machine operator, paper 
packer, grainer $1.42 to $1.50; learners 
(various trades) $1.27 to $1.37; labourer 


$1.27 to $1.40; machining department—auto- 
matic screw machine lineman $2; heat 
treating, draftsman, fuze repairman $1.42 to 
$1.75; machine operator, spot and projec- 
tion welder $1.42 to $1.50; automatic screw 
machine operator, tool crib attendant $1.42 
to $1.60; clerk class B $1 to $1.25; learners 
$1.27 to $1.37. 


Automobiles—Windsor, Ont—The Ford 
Motor Company of Canada Limited 
and the International Union, United 
Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural 
Implement Workers of America, Local 
200 (Hourly Rated Employees). 

Agreement to be in effect from June 15, 


1953. This agreement is supplementary to 
the current agreement which is in effect 


until February 1954 (L.G., Sept. 1952, 
p. 1218) and introduces the following 
changes :— 


_Wage rates and escalator clause: effec- 
tive June 15, 1953, 13 cents per hour to 
be added to base rate, and 11 cents to be 
deducted from the cost-of-living allowance 
in effect on June 14, 1953, and thereafter 
the cost-of-living allowance to be computed 
according to a table based on the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics Consumer Price Index 
(instead of the Cost-of-Living Index used 
under the previous agreement) with an 
adjustment of 1 cent per +7 point change 
in the index, made quarterly as before. 
No reduction shall be made in the wage 
scale in the event of a decline in the index 
below 109-7. (Under the previous clause 
the adjustment provided was 1 cent per 1-3 
points change in the Cost-of-Living Piet 


Improvement factor: a further 4 cents 
per hour to be added to the base rate on 
June 15, 1953. (Under the previous clause 
it was provided that 3 cents per hour 
should be added on this date.) 


Group Insurance Plan: the company will 
make arrangements for retired employees to 
participate in the surgical, and employee 
and dependent hospital insurance benefits 
of the present group Insurance Plan, as 
part of the group covered thereby. The 
cost of such coverage will be paid by the 
retired employee, and will be deducted from 
the monthly retirement benefits payable to 
him under the Retirement Pension Plan, if 
he elects this coverage. Withdrawal from 
the plan may be made at any time, but 
in that case the retired employee may not 
re-enter. 
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Automobiles—Windsor, Ont—The Ford 
Motor Company of Canada Limited 
and the International Union, United 
Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural 
Implement Workers of America, Local 
240 (Office Employees). 


Agreement to be in effect from June 16, 
1953. This agreement is supplementary to 
the current agreement which is in effect 
until February 1954. (L.G., Jan. 1953, 
p. 93), and provides for the same changes 
as the agreement covering the hourly rated 
employees summarized above, except that for 
salaried employees the amount to be added 
to the base salary on June 16, 1953, is 
$22.53, and the amount to be deducted on 
the same date from the cost-of-living allow- 
ance in effect on June 15, 1953, is $19.06. 
The adjustment under the escalator clause 
is $1-733 per month per +7 point change 
in the Consumer Price Index. (Under the 
former clause the adjustment was $1:733 
per month per 1:3 points change in Cost- 
of-Living Index.) The Improvement Factor 
is not mentioned, but a basic salary and 
wage increase is provided of $6.93 per month 
or 4 cents per hour on June 15, 1953, 
instead of $5.20 and 3 cents increase on that 
date provided under the former clause. 


Construction 


Labourers—Halifaz, N.S—The Halifax 
Construction Association and the Inter- 
national Hod Carriers, Building and 
Common Labourers of America, 
Local 616. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 
12, 1953, until April 30, 1954, and there- 
after from year to year subject to notice 
not less than 60 days before April 1 in 
any year. 


Hours of work: 8 per day, 48 per week. 
Overtime: time and one-half for work in 
excess of 8 hours per day or 48 per week, 
except that if labourers are normally 
required to work more than 8 hours per day 
overtime will be paid only if the excess 
exceeds one hour per day. ‘Time and one- 
half for work on Sundays and on 10 named 
holidays. 


_ Wage rates: labourers $1.10 per hour (an 
increase of 4 cents per hour over previous 


rates). | i 

Provision is made for settlement of 
grievances. 
Communication 


Telephones—Province of Alberta—The 
Alberta Government Telephones and 
the International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, Local 348. 

This agreement covers traffic employees at 
class “A” offices, and is to be in effect from 
May 1, 1953, to April 30, 1954, and there- 
after from year to year subject to notice on 
or before March 31 of each year. 
a Check-off: voluntary and revocable at any 
ime. 

Hours: 8 per day for 5 days a_ week. 
Overtime: time and one-half. On punaep 
for an 8-hour trick or 7-hour night tri 
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4 hours overtime in addition to regular pay; 
for a short trick (other than the 7-hour 
night one) time and one-half for time 
worked. On 9 paid holidays time and one- 
half in addition to regular pay. Special 
overtime provisions for Christmas Eve and 
New Year’s Eve. 

Rest periods: 15 minutes on 4-hour shifts 
and 10 minutes on 3-hour shifts. 


Vacations with pay: one-half day per 
month of service during first year; after 
one year 3 weeks; after 35 years 4 weeks; 
senior employees to have preference in choice 
of times. 


Sick leave: during first service year, none; 
second year, 2 weeks with full pay; third, 
fourth and fifth years, 4 weeks full pay, 9 
weeks half pay; sixth to tenth years inclu- 
sive, 13 weeks full pay, 13 weeks half pay: 
eleventh to fifteenth years inclusive, 13 
weeks full pay, 39 weeks half pay; sixteenth 
to twentieth years inclusive, 26 weeks full 
pay, 26 weeks half pay; twenty-first to 
twenty-fifth years inclusive, 39 weeks full 
pay, 13 weeks half pay; over twenty-five 
years, 52 weeks full pay. 

Wage rates per day: operators, $5.30 for 
first 3 months to $8.35 after 5 years’ ser- 


vice; operating room clerk (maximum) 
$8.35; chief operator’s clerk (maximum) 
$8.59; supervisors, acting $8.73, first year 


$8.97, second year $9.23, third year $9.47. 
Seniority allowances of 23 cents per day in 
addition to above rates after 10 years’ ser- 
vice and 46 cents per day after 20 years’ 
service. 


Escalator clause: in addition to the above 
rates a cost-of-living bonus will be paid. 
The bonus will be based on the Consumer 
Price Index, and will be at the rate of 25 
cents per week or $1 per month per point 
over the Index figure of 100, adjusted 
quarterly. Amount of bonus payable for 
‘April, May and June $15.75 per month. 
The bonus will be paid semi-monthly on 
basic salary or wage only, not including 
overtime payments. Vacation pay will be 
computed on regular salary plus bonus. 
(The cost-of-living bonus was previously 
based on the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Cost-of-Living Index.) 

Off-shift differential: evening shift 45 to 
60 cents depending on salary, night trick 
60 cents, night operator in charge 75 cents. 
Differentials will not be paid on days off 
duty, Sundays, holidays, or when an 
employee is paid on an overtime basis. 

Provision is made for seniority 
settlement of disputes. 


and 


Telephones—Province of  Alberta—The 
Alberta Government Telephones and 
the International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, Local 348. 


This agreement applies to traffic employees 
at class “B”, “C” and “D” offices, and is 
to be in effect from May 1, 1953, until 
April 30, 1954, and thereafter from year to 
year subject to notice on or before March 31 
of each year. It is similar to the agreement 
for class “A” offices summarized above, but 
differences are found in the following 
provisions :— 

Overtime: time and one-half for work 


immediately before or after a regular trick, 
and on Sunday. On 9 paid holidays the 
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same as for class “A” offices, but no special 
provision for Christmas Eve or New Year’s 
Eve. 

Wage rates per day: operators, class “B” 
offices $5.07 for first 3 months to $7.57 after 
4 years’ service, class “©” offices $5.07 for 
first 3 months to $7.33 after 34 years’ 
service, class “D” offices $5.07 for first 3 
months to $7.04 after 3 years’ service. 
Seniority allowances the same as for class 
“A” offices. 

Off-shift differential: evening and night 
shigfts 45 to 60 cents depending on salary. 
Differentials are not paid on days off duty, 
Sundays, holidays, or when an employee is 
paid on an overtime basis, 


Trade 


Department Store — Montreal, Que. — 
Dupuis Freres Ltée and the Syndicat 
National des Employés du Commerce 
de Détail (CTCC), section Dupuis. 

Agreement to be in effect from July 28, 
1953, until January 27, 1956, and thereafter 
for one year subject to notice of 60 to 30 
days prior to termination date. 

Check-off: compulsory for union members, 
and also for all who are not members after 
3 months’ service; but revocable at the end 
of the agreement period. 

Hours: store, 7 per day, except on Friday, 
when the day will be 94 hours, a 5 day 
week of 374 hours (formerly 40 hours); 
mail order division, 8 per day Monday to 
Friday inclusive, a 5 day week of 40 hours, 

Overtime: time in excess of the normal 
daily or weekly hours shall be paid at the 
rate of time and_ one-half. On Sundays 
double time except for those whose schedules 
call for work on Sundays, and double time 
also for work on 12 paid holidays. 

Rest periods: 15 minutes in the morning 
or in the afternoon, time and place to be 
decided by the employer. 

Vacations with pay: one week after one 
year of continuous service, 2 weeks after 
2 years, after 5 but less than 10 years’ 
service an additional 2 days, after 10 but 
less than 15 years’ service 3 additional days, 
after 15 years one additional week, in the 
25th anniversary year 2 additional weeks. 
A paid holiday falling on a work day during 
a vacation week is added to the vacation 
period. Beginning with the vacation period 
of 1955 each regular employee with 5 years’ 
service shall be granted a vacation trip 
indemnity of $25. 

Sick leave: the following leave with full 
pay is allowed per year; 2 weeks after one 
year’s service, 3 weeks after 10 years’, 4 
weeks after 15 years’, 5 weeks after 25 
years’ service. All sick leave pay starts 
with the first day of absence. This leave 
accumulates up to a maximum of 180 days, 
and such accumulated leave will be paid 
for on the retirement of an employee. 

Weekly wage rates: (store) sales ‘per- 
sonnel—special departments mentioned, from 
$31 minimum to $35 after 2 years’ service; 
other departments from $26 minimum to $30 
after 2 years. These are guaranteed rates, 
but the employees are paid on a commis- 
sion basis at percentage rates which vary in 
different departments, being 4 to 54 per 
cent in the special departments (furniture 
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and home appliances) and generally one per 
cent in the other departmemts. Rates for 
some of the other store employees are as 
follows; personnel employed in receiving, 
labelling, wrapping, stocking, shipping, etc. 
—general group, males $30 minimum to $34 
after 2 years, females $27 minimum to $30 


after 2 years—messengers (inside) $23 
minimum to $27 after 2 years; drivers 
(outside delivery) $40 minimum to $44 
after 2 years, helpers $30 to $34. Office 
clerks (entering) $25 to $29; typists $29 
to $33; steno-typists $31 to $85; office 


machine operators $31 to $34; tube cashiers 
$29 to $32; telephone operators $28 to $32; 
elevator operators (freight) $31 to $35: 
(passenger) males $29 to $33, females $27 
to $31. 

In the mail order division, rates for some 
of the classifications are as follows: receiv- 
ing, wrapping, order departments and offices, 
sorting, weighing, post offices, ete—males 
under 18 and females $22 to $25, males 
over 18 $24 to $30; sales department and 
service assistants $36 to $42; sales depart- 
ment head clerks $30 to $33; switchboard 
operators $24 to $30; typing, forms, 
addresses, book-keeping, reading, etc. $22 to 
$25: office clerks, typists (correspondence), 
mail cashiers, etc. $23 to $27, steno-typists, 
general offices cashiers, etc. $29 to $33; group 
leaders in various services $32 to $38. 

In addition to the above rates starting 
with the first pay period of August 1953, 
all service employees with 3 years’ service, 
those in sales departments, with some excep- 
tions, with 3 years’ service, and all sales 
employees with 5 years’ service shall receive 
an increase of $1 per week. Employees with 
less than 5 years’ service shall receive either 
the maximum of the minimum scale of their 
occupational groups or the general increase 
of $1 mentioned above, whichever is the 
greater. 

_Starting with the first pay period of 
November 1953, service employees, and sales 
employees except those in special depart- 
ments, with 5 years’ service shall receive 
an increase of $1 per week. Starting with 
the first period of August 1954, employees 
in the services and sales departments with 
3 years’ service shall receive an increase 
of $1. A further increase of $1 per week 
will be paid to these employees with 3 
years’ service starting with the first pay 
period of February 1955. 

Leave with pay in periods varying from 
one to three days is allowed on such occa- 
sions as death in the family, weddings, ete. 
A family allowance of $8 per month is 
granted to a regular employee in respect 
of each of his children over 16 years of age 
attending an educational institution. 

Seniority is recognized in connection with 
promotions, layoffs and re-hiring, and the 
settlement of grievances is provided for. 


Service 


Municipal—Moose Jaw, Sask—Corporation 
of the City of Moose Jaw and the 
Cwic Employees’ Federal Labour 
Union No. 9 (TLC). 

Agreement to be in effect from F 
1, 1953, to January 31, 106d ead eee 


after from year to year, subj i 
ar, ject to not 
between 60 and 30 days prior to expiry ake, 
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Union security: maintenance of member- 
ship for all members; and all new employees 
engaged after January 1, 1953, must apply 
for membership within 30 days after 
engagement. 

Check-off: voluntary. 

Hours: 74 and 84 per day, 364 and 424 
hours per week to.April 30, 1953, inclusive. 
74 and 8'per day, 364 and 40 hours per 
week on and after May 1, 1953. Overtime: 
for hourly and weekly employees, between 
5 p.m. and midnight, where not part of a 
regular shift, regular rates up to 44 hours 
weekly, and time and one-half on any excess; 
prior to May 1, 1953, between midnight and 
7.30 am., and on and after May 1,°1953, 
between midnight and 8 a.m., double time. 
For monthly employees, at employee’s own 
option, either one hour and one-half off later 
for each hour worked in excess of regular 
work week, or to be paid for overtime at 
same rate as hourly and weekly employees. 
For work on Sundays, all employees double 
time; on 12 specified paid holidays, regular 
pay plus time and one-half, or a day and 
one-half off during the same pay period for 
each holiday worked (11 paid holidays were 
allowed under the previous agreement). 


Vacations with pay: 14 consecutive days’ 
vacation shall be granted to every employee 
after one full year’s continuous employ- 
ment. The period shall be extended by one 
day for each legal holiday occurring 
during it. 

Sick leave: not to exceed three weeks per 
year with full pay, after one year’s service 
which need not be continuous. <A doctor’s 
certificate is required for absence of more 
than three days. Sick Pay Credit of three 
weeks per year, less sick leave used, may 
be accumulated to a maximum of 26 weeks. 
A doctor’s certificate is required for all time 
charged to Sick Pay Credit. 


Hourly wage rates for certain classes: 
truck, utility men (operators of all smal] 
equipment), sub-foremen, foremen street 
cleaners $1.14 to $1.22; bulldozer operator, 
driver semi-trailer $1.22 to $1.32; assistant 
mechanic, dragline operator $1.29 to $1.42; 
gravel pit foreman, steam engineer $1.29; 
chief mechanic $1.42 to $1.49; shop foreman 
cue to $1.57; street cleaners, labourers 
1.08. 

Salary rates for certain classes: weekly— 
meter installer, assistant meter mechanic 
$53.51; meter mechanic $57.77; sewage dis- 
posal operator $51.29; nuisance ground 
attendant $47.75. Monthly—storekeeper 
$276.50, assistant $210; meter reader $221, 
assistant $215; draftsman No. 1 $220, No. 2 
$205; garbage inspector $219; airport main- 
tenance man $230; senior janitor $218, 
assistant $208; accountant $256 and $283, 
assistant accountant, cashier $256; assistant 
cashier, stenographers, clerks (female) $158 
to $198. ? : 

The above hourly rates are from 5 to 12 
cents higher, weekly rates are from 94 cents 
to $1.13 higher, and monthly rates from 
$5.50 to $8.50 higher than those in effect 
under the former agreement. Monthly rates 
for the three classifications in the lowest 
range, however, are unchanged. 
ere the above rates are effective May 1, 


Seniority in the branch concerned to 
apply in layoffs. In re-hirings the last man 
lJaid off in the vacant position to be given 


preference. In promotions, seniority to 
apply, first, in the department concerned; 
and, secondly, in other departments. Choice 
to be subject to the departmental head’s 
opinion as to the ability of applicants. 


Grievance procedure is laid down. 


A pension plan is in effect which all 
employees engaged on or after March l, 
1947, are required to join. For certain 
employees who do not come under the 
pension plan, or who do not elect to take 
advantage of the plan, a scale of retirement 
gratuities shall be paid, equivalent to 6 
months’ salary or wages for the first 20 
years’ service, with an additional gratuity 


of one-half a month’s salary or wages for 
each full year of service in excess of 20 
years. The maximum gratuity is 12 months’ 
salary or wages. 

Upon the retirement of any employee a 
Severance Gratuity is also payable. This 
gratuity is calculated at 10 cents per day 
for each day of service in excess of 5 but 
not over 10 years, 15 cents per day for each 
day of service in excess of 10 but not 
exceeding 20 years, 20 cents per day for 
each day of service in excess of 20 but not 
over 25 years, and 25 cents per day for 
each day in excess of 25 years’ service. The 
amount of this gratuity is not to exceed 
$700 to any one employee. 


i eeeneneeeneiemnemennenseneeeenemeemeeeeale 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent proceedings under the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec,* include the repeal 
of one agreement, the correction of two, 
and the amendment of six others. 

In addition to those summarized below, 
they include the correction of the agree- 
ment for the building trades at Trois 
Riviéres published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette of September 26, 1953; the correc- 
tion of the agreement for the paint industry 
in the province, and the amendment of the 
agreements for trade and office employees 
at Jonquiére and for barbers at Hull 
published October 3. 

A request for the amendment of the 
agreement for the printing trades at 
Chicoutimi was gazetted September 26; 
requests for the amendment of the agree- 
ments for the building trades (elevator 


*In Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act 
provides that where a collective agreement 
has been entered into by an organization of 
employees and one or more employers or 
associations of employers, either side may 
apply to the provincial Minister of Labour 
to have the terms of the agreement which 
concern wages, hours of labour, apprentice- 
ship, and certain other conditions made 
binding throughout the province or within 
a certain district on all employers and 
employees in the trade or industry covered 
by the agreement. Notice of such applica- 
tion is published and 30 days are allowed 
for the filing of objections, after which an 
Order in Council may be passed granting 
the application, with or without changes as 
considered advisable by the Minister. The 
Order in Council may be amended or 
revoked in the same manner. Each agree- 
ment is administered and enforced by a 
joint committee of the parties. References 
to the summary of this Act and to amend- 
ments to it are given in the Lasour GAzETTE, 
January 1949, page 65. Proceedings under 
this Act and earlier legislation have been 
noted in the Lasour Gazetrre monthly since 


June 1934. 
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section) and for truck drivers at Montreal, 
for the building trades. at St. Hyacinthe, 
for barbers at Victoriaville and for the 
clock and watch repair industry in some 
eastern counties of the province were all 
gazetted October 11; another request for 
the amendment of the agreement for 
barbers at Chicoutimi was published 
October 17. 

Orders in Council were also published’ 
approving the constitution and by-laws of 
certain joint committees and others approv~ 
ing the levy of assessment on the parties 
to certain agreements. 


Manufacturing 


Food Products 
Wholesale 
District. 


An Order in Council dated September 24 
and gazetted October 3 amends the previous 
Orders’in Council for this industry (L.G., 
1950, pp. 872 and 2066; 1951, p. 1250; Jan. 
1952, p. 54; Feb. 1953, p. 281, and previous 
issues). Orders in Council correcting this 
agreement were published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette of December 20, 1952, and 
January 31, 1953. The terms of this agree- 
ment, as amended, are extended to May l, 
1954. 


Manufacturing and 


Food Trade, Quebee 


Part I (Wholesale Food Trade) 


Hours and overtime: in Zone I, for 
stationary enginemen and firemen other than 
first class enginemen 54 hours per week (48 
per week during January, February and 
March of each year); 53 per week all year 
round in establishments dealing in fruits, 
vegetables and fish, 54 per week all year 
round in establishments making meat 
mashes; 56 per week when there are two or 
more shifts, with the exception of packing 
houses and pork-butcheries and mashes or 
“supplements” makers. In Zone I, for office 
employees (male and female), 43 per week. 
In all Zones, for labourers (male and 
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female), watchmen and boiler (not sta- 
tionary engines) firemen, personnel and 
administration employees and enginemen 


working as first class chief enginemen—no 
weekly limitation of hours. (The above 
weekly hours are unchanged from _ those 
previously in effect.) However, this amend- 
ment provides for a reduction from 48 to 
474 hours per week for all employees in 
Zone I other than those categories men- 
tioned above. In Zones II and III, weekly 
hours are unchanged at 48 per week for 
office employees and 54 per week for other 
employees with the exception of labourers, 
ete. 

Minimum wage rates effective from the 
first complete week of June 1953 are $8.75 
per week higher than those previously in 
effect in Zone I, $4.44 to $7.24 per week 
higher in Zone II and $3.90 to $6.25 higher 
in Zone III for weekly rated employees; 
minimum rates for employees on an hourly 
basis are 18 cents per hour higher in Zone I, 
11 to 13 cents higher in Zone II and from 
10 to 12 cents per hour higher in Zone III. 


Cost of living escalator clause is deleted 
from the terms of this agreement. 


Vacation: in Zone I only, every employee 
who in the course of each year commencing 
April 30, has 5 years of continuous service 
with the same employer or in the same 
establishment is entitled to an additional 
week (6 days) of vacation with pay. 


Part II (Commercial Salesmen) 


Minimum weekly wage rates for salesmen 
in Zone I are $6.65 per week higher and 
now range from $30.65 per week in first 6 
months to $45.65 during and after fourth 
year; in Zones II and III the above rates 
are 15 per cent less (previously less 10 per 
cent). 

Cost-of-living escalator clause is deleted. 


Uncorrugated Paper Box Industry, Dis- 
trict of Quebec. 


An Order in Council dated September 24 
and gazetted October 3 amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
1951, p. 1876; Feb. 1952, p. 139, July, p. 930; 
Aug. 1953, p. 1166). 


Printing Trades 

Working conditions affecting employees 
engaged in the printing trades respecting 
wages, labour and apprenticeship conditions 
are those specified in the agreement, as 
amended, relating to the printing trades in 
the district of Quebec (L.G., 1951, p. 544; 
April 1952, p. 451; March 1953, p. 439, 
June, p. 885). Another minor amendment 
to this agreement was published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette of August 1, 1953. 


= 


Hours: however, this amendment provides 
that 45 hours will constitute a regular work 
week. 


Construction 
Plumbers and Roofers, Trois Riviéres. 


An Order in Council dated September 24 
and gazetted October 3 amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
1948, p. 488; 1950, p. 876; 1951, p. 546; 
May 1952, p. 611; July 1953, p. 1044). 

Industrial jurisdiction includes all opera- 
tions carried out by skilled workers and 
apprentices of the plumbing, steamfitting 
and accessories, refrigeration, sprinkler 
fitting, oxygen and electric welding, tinsmith- 
roofer, asbestos insulation and gravel and 
composition (all kinds) roofing trades; it 
also includes work done by labourers engaged 
by employers governed by the present 
agreement. 


Transportation and Public Utilities 


Truck Drivers, Quebec. 


An Order in Council dated September 24 
and gazetted October 3 repeals the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
1949, pp. 178 and 1559; 1951, p. 1673; Noy. 
1952, p. 1482) and another amendment 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette of 
January 10, 1953. 


Trade 


Retail Food Stores, Quebec District. 


An Order in Council dated September 24 
and gazetted October 3 amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 


1950, p. 1680; 1951, p. 1253; May 1952, 
p. 668; Feb. 1953, p. 283, and previous 
issues). Another amendment was published 


in the Quebee Official Gazette of February 
28, 1953. - 

Minimum wage rates for hourly rated 
temporary employees are from 20 to 40 
cents per hour higher than those previously 
in effect and range from a low of 60 cents 
per hour for females to a high of $1 for 
males in Zone I; 50 to 80 cents in Zone II; 
messengers’ rates are 8 cents per hour higher 
in both Zones. Minimum weekly rates for 
other classes of employees are $2 per week 
higher than those previously in effect (L.G., 
Feb. 1953, p. 283). (Regular weekly hours 
are unchanged at 533.) 


Food Products Manufacturing 
Wholesale Food Trade, Quebec. 


See above under “Manufacturing”. 


and 


3,600 Canadian Concerns Controlled Elsewhere at End of 1951 


At 1951’s end, 3,623 Canadian concerns 
were controlled in other countries, the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics has reported. 
Of these, 2,821 (78 per cent) were con- 
trolled in the United States, 641 (18 per 
cent) in the United Kingdom, and 161 
(4 per cent) in other countries. 
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From 1939 to 1950 the proportion of 
Canadian business owned by residents of 
other countries dropped from 38 to 31 per 
cent. But the percentage owned by US. 
interests rose from 22 to 23 per cent. 


albeur Law © 


Labour Legislation in Alberta, 
Newfoundland, Nova Scotia and 
Prince Edward Island in 1953 


Compulsory arbitration for policemen and firemen is provided for in 
Alberta. Weekly hours regulated in shops in St. John’s, Newfoundland. 
Important amendments are made to Prince Edward Island Trade Union Act 


ALBERTA 


The most important labour enactments 
of the 1953 session of the Alberta Legis- 
lature, which met on February 19 and 
prorogued on April 2, were the provisions 
for compulsory arbitration in disputes in- 
volving policemen and firemen, contained 
in a new Police Act and amendments to 
the Fire Departments Platoon Act. New 
social legislation was passed providing for 
pensions for disabled persons, hospital and 
treatment services for recipients of old age 
security and other government assistance, 
and financial aid to students. 


Compulsory Arbitration 


Firemen 


New sections added to the Fire Depart- 
ments Platoon Act provide for collective 
bargaining and compulsory arbitration of 
disputes. The provisions are modelled on 
legislation enacted in Ontario in 1947 and 
are’ similar to provisions enacted in 
Saskatchewan this year. Previously, rela- 
tions between the municipalities and their 
employees have been subject to the Alberta 
Labour Act, under which there is no legal 
obligation to put into effect the recom- 
mendations of a conciliation board unless 
the parties have agreed in writing to 
accept the board’s award. The amend- 
ments are effective from July 1, 1953. 


The new sections of the Act provide that 
the municipal council, when requested in 
writing by a majority of the full-time 
firefighters, must bargain in good faith with 
a committee of the members to determine 
wages, pensions and other working condi- 
tions for all employees other than the fire 
chief. Where not less than half the fire 
department belongs to a trade union, the 
request for negotiation must be made by 


_ This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and _ the 


provincial legislatures, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 


the union. At all meetings held with the 
municipal council for the purpose of 
bargaining, the bargaining committee may 
be accompanied in an advisory capacity 
by one member of a provincial and one 
member of an international body with 
which the trade union is affiliated. In all 
cases members of the bargaining committee 
must be full-time members of the fire 
department. 

Where the municipal council or the 
bargaining committee is satisfied that an 
agreement cannot be reached, it may, by 
written notice to the other party, require 
matters in dispute to be referred to an 
arbitration board of either three or five 
members, as the parties may agree upon, 
equally representative of the parties and 
with a chairman appointed by the other 
members. If within seven days after the 
notice has been received one of the parties 
has not named its representative or repre- 
sentatives on the board, the Minister of 
Industries and Labour, on written request 
of the other party, may appoint the 
member or members. The members are 
given five days following the last appoint- 
ment to agree on a chairman. If they 
cannot agree, the Minister may make the 
appointment. If a majority of the board 
of arbitration fails to agree on any matter 
of procedure, the ruling of the chairman 
will be deemed to be the ruling of the 
board. Each party is to assume its own 
costs and to share equally in the expenses 
of the chairman. 

The qualifications of members of a board 
of arbitration are the same as for members 
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of conciliation boards under the Alberta 
Labour Act except that “Canadian citizen” 
is substituted for “British subject”. No 
person may be appointed if he is not a 
Canadian citizen. A member must have 
resided in the province for three years 
immediately preceding the date of his 
appointment, must have no _ pecuniary 
interest in the dispute and may not be 
the solicitor, counsel or paid agent of 
either party nor have acted as such within 
the previous six months. 

Every agreement made under these 
provisions and every award of a majority 
of an arbitration board are binding upon 
the parties. An agreement or award must 
remain in effect until the end of the year 
in which it became effective or until a 
later date specified in the agreement and 
thereafter until replaced by a new agree- 
ment or award. Hither party may proceed 
under the Act at any time for a new 
agreement or award. 

Provision is made for municipal expendi- 
tures in connection with an agreement or 
award of an arbitration board. An agree- 
ment or award is to take effect on the 
first day of the fiscal period in respect of 
which provision for such expenditures is 
made in the estimates of the municipal 
council unless another date is named in the 
agreement or award. Where an earlier 
date is named, any provisions involving 
expenses are to have effect from the first 
day of such fiscal period. 


Municipal Police 


The consolidation of the Police Act con- 
tains practically the same procedure for 
collective bargaining and compulsory arbi- 
tration between full-time members of a 
municipal police force and the municipal 
council or Board of Police Commissioners 
as was provided for in the Fire Depart- 
ments Platoon Act, described above. 

One important difference, however, is that 
members of a municipal police force may 
not remain or become members of a trade 
union but may belong to their own police 
association. There is no such restriction 
on firefighters. 

A further difference is that the Police 
Act makes provision for the withholding 
of a municipal grant if the municipal 
council fails to comply with the require- 
ments of the collective bargaining section 
of the Act. Where a municipal council 
fails to bargain in good faith with a 
bargaining committee, on the written 
request of a majority of the full-time 
members of the police force, or of their 
association when not less than half the 
police force belongs to a police association, 
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the Lieutenant-Governor in Council may 
withhold any grant payable to the munici- 
pality out of provincial funds. When the 
municipal council provides for the making 
of the expenditures involved, the with- 
holding order may be revoked, subject to 
any conditions deemed advisable. 

Under the Police Act agreements and 
awards are to be in effect for one year 
only. This Act also became effective on 
July 1, 1953. 


Hospitalization 


A new Act, The Hospitalization and 
Treatment Services Act, authorizes the 
Minister of Health to provide for all or 
part of the cost of hospitalization and 
treatment for certain recipients of govern- 
ment assistance and their dependants. 
These now include recipients of old age 
security. 

Provision for payment for hospitalization 
and treatment services to other groups of 
pensioners was previously made under the 
Bureau of Public Welfare Act. Sections 
of the latter Act, which were first enacted 
in 1947 and amended in 1952 (now 
repealed), gave authority for payment from 
the provincial treasury for hospitalization 
and treatment services for a recipient of 
old age assistance, a supplementary allow- 
ance, a mother’s allowance or a widow’s 
pension or for a person under 25 years 
suffering from rheumatoid arthritis. 

In addition to the groups previously 
provided for, recipients of old age security 
and persons afflicted with cerebral palsy 
are eligible for hospitalization and treat- 
ment services under the new Act, pro- 
vided that, for the purposes of health and 
welfare services, they are not the respon- 
sibility of the federal Government. To 
qualify for benefits under the Act a 
recipient of old age security must have 
resided in Alberta for three years before 
being awarded a pension and must have 
an annual income, including the pension, of 
not more than $1,000, if single, or $1,500 
if married. 

The Minister is authorized to enter into 
an agreement with the board or governing 
body of an approved hospital for the 
reception, care and treatment of persons 
eligible under the Act. In the agreement, 
provision may be made for payment accord- 
ing to the services and facilities available 
in the hospital. If a person receives 
hospital services in an approved hospital 
that has not entered into an agreement, 
the Minister may pay him, on receipt of 
the hospital account, the amount that the 
hospital would have been entitled to 
receive had an agreement been signed. 


With the approval of the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council, the Minister may 
enter into a reciprocal agreement with 
the Government of another province which 
provides hospital services to residents of 
Alberta who have moved to the other 
province. 

The Minister is authorized to pay to a 
general hospital which operates a school 
of nursing a sum not exceeding $300 for 
each graduate nurse or $100 for each nurse 
who received approximately two years’ 
general hospital training and graduated 
from a school of nursing of a provincial 
mental hospital. 

The Minister may also pay a subsidy 
to an insurance company which provides 
for Alberta residents insurance covering all 
or part of the costs of special hospital 
services not provided under standard ward 
hospitalization as defined in the Hospitals 
Act. 

Regulations may be made by _ the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council governing 
such matters as application for benefits, 
investigation into the eligibility of an 
applicant, and the method of defining 
income, including income from any interest 
in real and personal property. 


Pensions for the Disabled 


Alberta is the second province to enact 
legislation providing for a pension for 
disabled persons, Ontario having passed a 
similar Act last year. The Disabled 
Persons’ Pensions Act, which went into 
force on June 1, provides for financial 
assistance of up to $40 a month, subject 
to a means test, to residents of Alberta 
over 21 years of age who, because of a 
chronic disability, are unfit for gainful 
employment. The only important differ- 
ence from the Ontario Act is that in 
Ontario the pension may be paid at age 18. 


In order to receive an allowance a person 
must have resided in Alberta for the 10 
years immediately preceding the date on 
which he applies for an allowance. His 
income may not be more than $720 a year, 
including the allowance, if he is single, or 
$1,200 a year if he is married and living 

with his spouse. 

A person is not eligible for a pension 
under this Act if he or she is receiving old 
age assistance, a blind person’s pension, old 
age security, a mother’s allowance or a 
widow’s pension or if he is the responsi- 
bility of the Government of Canada for 
health and welfare services. 

The Act is administered by the Pensions 
Board, which also administers the provincial 
legislation providing assistance to needy 


widows and to aged and blind persons. 
The Board will receive applications and 
determine the eligibility of each applicant. 
Where it finds the applicant eligible, it 
must determine the amount of the allow- 
ance and direct payment. If the Board is 
of the opinion that a recipient is using 
or is likely to use an allowance otherwise 
than for his own benefit or is incapable of 
handling his own affairs, it may direct that 
the pension be paid to a trustee for the 
benefit of the recipient. 

A penalty of up to $50 or three months’ 
imprisonment is provided for a person con- 
victed of knowingly obtaining a pension to 
which he is not entitled or aiding another 
person to obtain a pension fraudulently. 

Regulations under the Act were gazetted 
on April 30 and summarized at page 1180 
of the August issue of the Lasour GAzErrTs. 


Financial Assistance to Students 

Financial assistance to university students 
and to teachers in training and student 
nurses may be provided under a new Act, 
the Students Assistance Act. This is the 
first provincial Act of its kind, although a 
federal-provincial scheme of providing 
assistance to university students and nurses 
in training has been in effect since 1939 
under which costs are shared equally by 
the province and the federal Government. 

The Act provides for two types of 

assistance, loans and grants. A Students 
Loan Fund is to be set up, out of which 
loans at three and one-half per cent interest 
may be made to students attending the 
University of Alberta or another university 
approved by, the Board when the course 
being taken is not given by the University 
of Alberta. 
Grants may be paid to teachers in 
training upon terms prescribed by the 
Minister of Education. Grants may also 
be made to student nurses provided money 
is contributed by the federal Government 
under the Vocational Training Agreement 
for the assistance of student nurses. 

A Students Assistance Board of not more 
than five members is to administer the 
Act and may set up committees to con- 
sider applications for assistance and to 
make recommendations as to the nature 
and amount of assistance to be given. 


Closing of Shops 

Amendments to the City Act replaced 
the sections which regulated the closing of 
shops to give more discretion to municipal 
councils in this matter. Formerly, the Act 
required all shops, except garages and 
gasoline service stations, to be closed 
between 6 p.m. and 5 a.m. of the following 
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day from Monday to Friday. On Satur- 
days, except during the Christmas season, 
shops were required to remain closed 
between 10 p.m. and 5 am. On petition 
of three-quarters of the occupiers of any 
class of shops the council was authorized 
to pass a by-law fixing an earlier closing 
hour than that prescribed in the Act. 

The new provisions state that a munic- 
ipal council is authorized to provide, by 
by-law, for all matters relating to the 
closing of shops. A by-law, however, 
may not apply to certain classes of 
shops, including a fair or exhibition, 
a church bazaar, a railway book stall 
or refreshment room, and shops, or that 
part of a shop, where medicine and 
surgical appliances, refreshments for con- 
sumption on the premises, tobacco or 
newspapers are sold or where the business 
of a post office is carried on. “Shops” 
include garages and service stations. For 
breach of a by-law relating to the closing 
of shops a council may, by by-law, impose 
a penalty not exceeding $100, exclusive of 
costs. 

The Early Closing Act under which the 
council of a city, town, village or municipal 
district has authority to enact a closing 
by-law, provided that the hour fixed for 
closing is not earlier than 6 p.m., was 
amended with respect to its application to 
cities. The amendments state that the 
Early Closing Act will apply only where a 
city council passes a by-law declaring the 
Act to apply. 


Boilers and Pressure Vessels 
The administration of the Boilers Act 
was transferred from the Department of 


Public Works to the Department of Indus- 
tries and Labour. 


Mothers’ Allowances 


An amendment to the Mothers’ Allow- 
ance Act provides for the payment of an 
allowance to a mother who had been an 
Alberta resident and moved out of the 
province but returned to Alberta after the 
death of her husband. An allowance may 
be paid under these circumstances pro- 
vided the woman had lived in Alberta for 
at least 15 consecutive years and, after 
returning to the province on the death of 
her husband, remained in Alberta for at 
least one year as a self-supporting person. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


By an amendment to the St. John’s 
Shops Act, the Newfoundland Legislature, 
which was in session from March 11 to 
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Mav 20, established a five-day week for 
shops in St. John’s and vicinity and fixed 
a weekly limit of 44 hours for shop 
employees. A few changes were made in 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act and the 
Boiler and Pressure Vessel Act. 


Hours of Shop Employees 


The St. John’s Shops Act was amended, 
effective June 1, 1953, to limit the hours 
of shop employees to 44 in a week and 
to provide for the closing of shops on one 
full day during the week besides Sunday. 


This Act, which applies to retail and 
wholesale stores in St. John’s and the 
offices connected with them, governs shop 
closing hours and the hours of work of 
shop employees. Some establishments, 
such as those whose principal business con- 
sists of the sale of perishable fruits and 
vegetables, confectionery, smokers’ supplies 
and the like, are excluded from the shop- 
closing provisions. 


Under the new provision no assistant 
may be employed in any shop for more 
than 44 hours in any week. Previously, 
there was no weekly limit as such set out 
in the Act, but the limits on daily hours 
meant that men working in shops in the 
main shopping area (“on Water Street”) 
were limited to 49 hours in a week in which 
no public holiday occurred, and women to 
46. Maximum hours were slightly longer 
in the shops “off Water Street”. An 
exception may be made to both the daily 
and weekly limits in the Christmas period 
(“the twelve clear working days imme- 
diately preceding Christmas Day”) and 
certain other busy seasons, and at any time 
the limits may be exceeded if an agree- 
ment between employer and employee pro- 
vides for payment of compensation for 
overtime. 


The schedule of hours on which shops 
may be open was amended to substitute 
for the regular weekly half day on which 
shops were to be closed a full day in each 
week. The Act provided that the day was 
to be fixed by proclamation of the Min- 
ister of Provincial Affairs upon the joint 
recommendation of the Importers and 
Employers’ Association and the Retail 
Clerks International Association and in the 
absence of such recommendation, by 
proclamation of the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council. On June 1, in the absence of 
a joint recommendation, Saturday was 
proclaimed the closing day, but this 
proclamation was revoked, effective Sep- 
tember 1. The public holidays on which 
shops are to remain closed were not 
changed. 


Another change made by the amendment 
is that the Act is now applicable to the 
municipality of St. John’s and an area 
within six miles outside the limits of the 
municipality. Formerly, it applied only with- 
in a one-mile radius of the municipality. 

The Shops (Barbers’ and Hairdressers’) 
Closing Hour Act, St. John’s, which 
applies to barbering and __ hairdressing 
establishments in St. John’s with the 
exception of shops which serve women and 
children only, was amended to provide for 
observance of the same public holidays as 
in other shops in St. John’s and to define 
the Christmas period in the same terms. 
The area to which the Act applies was also 
extended to six miles outside the limits 
of the municipality. Hours of business for 
barbers’ and _ hairdressers’ shops are 
normally 8.30 a.m. to 7.30 p.m., extending 
to 8.30 p.m. on the day before a whole 
holiday, and to 10.30 p.m. on Saturday and 
during the Christmas period. 


Workmen’s Compensation 

Minor amendments were made to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

The section which excluded from Part I 
of the Act members of the employer’s 
family who reside with him, subject to 
the provision that they could be brought 
under the Act on application by the 
employer, was repealed. Henceforth, mem- 
bers of the family of the employer will be 
entitled to benefits under the Act auto- 
matically, provided they are _ paid 
employees and their names appear on the 
employer’s payroll. 

Another amendment gives the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board discretion with 
respect to making payment for medical 
aid when an account is not presented 
within six months after the medical aid 
has been given. Formerly, the Act pro- 
vided that no payment could be made 
after six months had elapsed. 

A further amendment stipulated that the 
Board must have the approval of the 
Minister of Finance before investing the 
money under its control. The Board was 
also directed to place its funds in a bank 
approved by the Minister. 

The section added in 1952 to provide 
for the setting up of a second injury fund 
was re-worded and is now similar to the 
corresponding section of the Alberta and 
Manitoba Acts. 


Boilers and Pressure Vessels 

The Boiler and Pressure Vessel Act was 
amended to extend its coverage to hoisting 
plants and traction plants. Boilers, pres- 
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sure vessels, steam plants, compressed gas 
plants and refrigeration plants were already 
covered. 

Another amendment provided for the 
issuing of certificates of approval, without 
inspection, for boilers or pressure vessels 
of a registered design which are built and 
shop inspected outside Newfoundland, pro- 
vided that the manufacturer’s affidavit is 
submitted and the prescribed annual in- 
spection fee is paid. The certificate of 
approval authorizes the operation of the 
boiler or pressure vessel until its annual 
inspection under the Act. 

A further new subsection authorized a 
per diem charge, in addition to regular 
fees and expenses, to be made where the 
owner of a boiler or pressure vessel not 
subject to the Act requests a_ special 
inspection, 


. 
Mothers’ Allowances 

Mothers’ allowances in Newfoundland 
are now payable on behalf of children up 
to 17 years of age rather than 16. 

The 1953 amendments further provide 
for the payment of an allowance in cases 
where a father has to remain at home 
with his child or children because he can- 
not obtain the services of a suitable person 
to look after the home and his wife is 
deceased, an inmate of a sanatorium, gaol, 
penitentiary or hospital, has deserted the 
home, or is incapacitated. Provision for 
an allowance to the father in such circum- 
stances because his wife is incapacitated is 
new. As before, an allowance is payable 
where, for any of the above reasons, there 
is no mother to care for the family and 
the father is incapacitated and living at 
home with the children. 


Blind Persons Allowances and 
Old Age Assistance 

The Blind Persons Allowances Act and 
the Old Age Assistance Act were amended 
to provide for the recovery of allowances 
obtained through misrepresentation or 
fraud. 


NOVA SCOTIA 


The Nova Scotia Legislature, which 
opened on February 3 and prorogued on 
March 21, amended the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act to reduce the waiting period 
and to increase the benefits to dependent 
children. Collective bargaining between 
teachers and school boards and_ the 
establishment of a conciliation board when 
the parties fail to reach agreement were 
provided for. Minor amendments were 
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made to the Trade Union Act, the Engine 
Operators Act and the Coal Mines Regu- 
lation Act. 


Workmen's Compensation 


Amendments to the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act reduced the length of the 
waiting period, increased the benefits pay- 
able in death cases to dependent children 
and to dependants other than widows and 
children and raised the minimum payable 
in temporary total disability cases. 

In line with the trend in most provinces 
towards a shorter waiting period, the Nova 
Scotia Legislature reduced the waiting 
period from seven to five days. If the 
workman is disabled for five days or 
longer, compensation is payable from the 
date of the accident. For a disability that 
lasts less than five days he receives medical 
aid only. The waiting period is now the 
same as in Ontario. In the other provinces 
the waiting period varies from one to seven 
days. 

The monthly payment in death cases in 
respect of dependent children under 16 
years was increased from $15 to $20. The 
$50 a month payable to a widow was left 
unchanged but the maximum compensation 
that may be paid to a widow and children, 
the amount in respect of a widow and 
four children, is now $130 rather than 
$110. Compensation to orphan children 
was raised from $25 to $30 a month each, 
with a maximum payment of $120. Where 
the dependants are other than the widow 
and children, compensation is determined 
by the Board according to the pecuniary 
loss sustained but limits are placed by the 
Act on the amount which may be paid. 
These limits were increased from $30 to 
$45 for a parent or parents and from $45 
to $60 for all dependants other than widow 
or children. The increases apply to 
dependants regardless of when the accident 
occurred but will not raise the compensa- 
tion payable in respect of any period 
before May 1, 1953. 

Where a workman suffers temporary 
total disability as the result of an indus- 
trial accident or disease, he receives com- 
pensation equivalent to 663 per cent of his 
average earnings for the duration of the 
disability. A limit of $3,000 is set on the 
amount of annual earnings to be taken 
into account in computing compensation 
and a weekly minimum amount of com- 
pensation is fixed for the worker with a 
low income. The former minimum of 
$12.50 per week or the weekly earnings if 
less than that amount was raised to $15 
per week or the total amount of weekly 
earnings if less than $15. 
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Labour Relations 


An amendment to the Trade Union Act 
alters the form of assignment by which an 
employee authorizes his employer to check 
off his union dues in order to eliminate 
the necessity of making a new authoriza- 
tion if the amount of dues is changed. 
The Act formerly authorized an assign- 
ment of the dues in effect at the time of 
the assignment. The amendment makes 
provision for the deduction of such other 
amount as is fixed from time to time as 
dues by or in accordance with the union 
constitution or by-laws. 


Qualification of Engine Operators 


An amendment to the Engine Operators 
Act provided that after December 31, 1953, 
the practice of granting a certificate of 
qualification to an engine operator on the 
basis of experience will be discontinued. 
A certificate of service was formerly 
granted to an engine operator who had 
sufficient practical operating experience on 
regular shift before March 31, 1947. Here- 
after, certification will be granted by the 
Engine Operators Board by examination 


only, unless the applicant holds an 
equivalent certificate issued in another 
province. 
Coal Mines 


Further amendments were made to the 
Coal Mines Regulation Act to. ensure 
greater safety precautions in the mines. 
An amendment last year following the 
disaster at the Stellarton mine required 
every underground manager and _ every 
overman to carry a locked flame safety 
lamp while underground in a mine. This 
is a type of lamp used for testing for gas. 
The amendment this year states that mine 
managers, underground managers and over- 
men must carry locked flame safety lamps 
and no other type when underground. 

A further amendment is designed to 
maintain proper ventilation in the under- 
ground workings by reducing disturbances 
in the main air currents. It provides that, 
where a door is required on a main road 
in a mine, unless the inspector otherwise 
orders, two doors must be placed so that 
while cars or other haulage appliances are 
passing through one door the other door 
must remain closed. The former require- 
ment was that two doors had to be pro- 
vided only when they were ordered by the 
inspector. 


Employment of Non-Residents 


The Nova Scotia Labour Act, which 
gives preference in employment in the 
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province to Nova Scotia residents and 
which has been enacted annually since 1933, 
was again passed and is to be in effect 
until May 1, 1954. 

The Act provides that no person or 
corporation employing 25 or more persons 
may hire a worker who has not resided 
in the province for at least a year, unless 
he produces a certificate from the govern- 
ment employment agent or clerk of the 
city, town or municipality where he is to 
be employed, stating that there are no 
unemployed residents available who would 
or could do the work. A fine of not more 
than $500 may be imposed for violation 
of the Act. 


Collective Bargaining for Teachers 


The Nova Scotia Teachers’ Union Act 
was amended to authorize collective bar- 
gaining between the Teachers’ Union and 
school boards and to provide for the 
establishment of a conciliation board when 
the parties fail to agree on the question 
of salaries and other conditions of 
employment. 

The Nova Scotia Teachers’ Union was 
incorporated by Act of the Legislature in 
1951 with the object of advancing the 
cause of education in the province and 
co-operating in raising the status of the 
teaching profession. Membership in the 
professional association is not compulsory 
and a provision in the 1953 Bill for auto- 
matic membership of all qualified teachers 
in the province was defeated. 

New sections added this year declare the 
right of the Union to negotiate with a 
school board on behalf of all teachers 
employed by the board in respect of 
salaries and conditions of employment 
provided the majority of the teachers 
employed by the board are members of 
the Union. 

If the Union and school board cannot 
reach an agreement, either party may, 
after the expiration of two months from 
the date on which negotiations began, by 
written notice request that the matter be 
referred to a three-man conciliation 
commission. 

Each party is required to nominate one 
‘member and the two members together 
must nominate the third. If they are 
unable to agree on the third member, he 
will be named by a judge of the County 
Court. The members must select one of 
their number to act as chairman. 

The commission must then inquire into 
the matters in dispute and endeavour to 
bring about agreement between the parties. 
A report of its findings and recommenda- 
tions must be submitted to the Minister 
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of Education, the Teachers’ Union and the 
school board within a month of the 
appointment of the chairman or within 
such longer period as may be agreed upon 
by the parties. 


School Attendance 


The new Education Act, which went 
into foree on August 1, is a revision and 
consolidation of the former Act passed in 
1918 and considerably amended since that 
date. In the revision a few minor changes 
were made in the sections regarding school 
attendance. 

The Act continues to require every child 
between the ages of seven and 14 years in 
a rural or village school section and every 
child between six and 16 years in an urban 
section to attend school every day school 
is open. A rural or village school section 
may, however, by a majority vote of the 
resident ratepayers and their wives at an 
annual meeting, fix the age limits for school 
attendance at six years and either 15 or 16 
years. If a child reaches the _ school- 
leaving age during a school year, he must 
continue to go to school until the end of 
the school year. 

A child is excused from attending school 
if he is physically or mentally unfit to 
attend, if there is insufficient accommoda- 
tion in the school, or if he is under 10 
years of age and living more than 24 miles 
from school in a section which is not a 
consolidated school district or a section in 
which a conveyance is provided. In such 
cases the child, if physically and mentally 
fit, must be receiving instruction equivalent 
to that which he would receive if attend- 
ing school. A child is not required to 
attend school in the district in which he 
resides if it can be shown that he is being 
adequately taught in a private school, at 
home or elsewhere. 

A child over the age of 12 may be 
granted a certificate of exemption and 
relieved from attendance at school for a 
period of not more than six weeks during 
the school year if his parent or guardian 
applies in writing to the school principal 
stating that the child’s services are 
required temporarily in farming, urgent or 
necessary household duties or in other 
necessary employment. 

A child over 13 years may be granted 
an employment certificate permitting him 
to be absent from school while actually 
engaged in remunerative employment if 
the school board is satisfied that the 
employment of the child is necessary 
for the maintenance of himself or his 
dependants. The certificate is valid only 
for employment with the employer whose 
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name appears on the certificate and only 
for the type of work specified. Should the 
board consider it advisable, the child may 
be required to have a medical examination 
and obtain a certificate of fitness for 
employment. Previously, a medical exam- 
ination in such cases was compulsory. The 
former stipulation that an employment 
certificate would only be granted if the 
child attended night school is now repealed. 
An employer is forbidden to employ a 
child under 16 years in an urban school 
section or under the age in which school 
attendance is required in a rural school 
section during school hours unless he has 
an employment certificate. Under the 
Employment of Children Act, 1951, the 
employment of children under 14 years 
is prohibited outright in manufacturing, 
construction, hotels and_ restaurants, 
amusements places and other specified 
employment and their hours are regulated 
in other occupations (L.G., 1951, p. 983). 


Mothers’ Allowances 


The Mothers’ Allowances Act was 
amended to provide for the continuation 
of an allowance after a child reaches 16 
years of age if he is attending high school 
and the Director of Mothers’ Allowances 
thinks it advisable that his education 
should be continued. The allowance, which 
formerly ceased when ‘the child became 16, 
may now be continued until he reaches the 
age of 18 or until the end of the school 
year in which he reaches that age, which- 
ever is later. 


Rent Control 


The Housing and Rentals Act, 1951, 
which was to have expired on April 30, 
1953, is continued in effect to April 30, 
1954. The Act empowers municipal coun- 
cils to pass by-laws for the regulation of 
rentals for housing accommodation. 


Bill Not Passed 


An amendment to the Nova Scotia Rail- 
ways Act which would have required wages 
of employees of provincial railways to be 
paid weekly instead of twice a month 
failed to pass. The Bill applied to the 
Sydney and Louisbourg Railway and the 
Cumberland Coal and Rail Company. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


At a special two-day session of the 
Prince Edward Island Legislature on 
October 21 and 22, the Trade Union Act 
was amended to provide for the settle- 
ment of a dispute affecting telephone 
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services. At the spring session of the 
Legislature, which was held from March 3 
to April 7, minor changes were made in 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act and the 
Mothers’ Allowances Act was amended. 


Labour Relations 


Amendments to the Trade Union Act 
passed at the special fall session of the 
Legislature and assented to October 22 
enact new provisions for the settlement of 
disputes in public utilities and incorporate 
in the Act the provisions for certification 
of a bargaining agent, and for a govern- 
ment-supervised strike vote, formerly con- 
tained in regulations. 

When the Trade Union Act was passed 
in 1945, it did not set up a procedure for 
determining the representative character of 
a union or for certification, but the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council was 
empowered to make regulations “governing 
the recognition by employers of Trade 
Unions” and generally for the carrying out 
of the Act. Under this authority regula- 
tions were issued November 17, 1952 (L.G., 
Feb., p. 292) and amended May 7, 1953 
(L.G., Sept., p. 1347), followed by regula- 
tions of September 21, 1953, dealing with 
a strike vote. The substance of all these 
regulations has now been incorporated in 
the Act, and these new provisions, together 
with the new sections governing public 
utility disputes, have all been made 
retroactive to November 17, 1952, the date 
of the first regulations. 

The Act, which applies to employers of 
15 or more employees, sets out the right 
of employees to join trade unions and to 
bargain collectively through a trade union 
and its duly chosen officers. It places an 
obligation on an employer to “recognize 
and bargain collectively with the members 
of a trade union representing the majority 
choice of the employees eligible for 
membership in said trade union”, when 
requested to bargain by its officers. Refusal 
by an employer to bargain is an offence 
punishable on summary conviction by a 
fine of $100. Interference with an 
employee’s right to organize is also an 
offence. 

The requirement to bargain is now 
limited by a provision which states that 
no employer shall be bound to recognize 
nor bargain collectively with a trade union 
unless it has filed with the Provincial 
Secretary a copy of its constitution, rules 
and by-laws or other documents containing 
a full statement of its objects and pur- 
poses, certified to be correct by its proper 
officers. The requirement to file this in- 
formation was contained in the Act as 


passed in 1945 but until the regulations 
were issued in 1952 it had no bearing on 
an employer’s obligation to bargain. 
There is no change in the section requir- 
ing the treasurer of a trade union to be 
bonded and to have his accounts audited 
annually by a chartered accountant named 
by the members. 

The procedure now set out in the Act 
for determining whether a union seeking to 
bargain on behalf of employees is properly 
representative of them may be set in 
motion by a request in writing from any 
five employees or the employer to the 
Provincial Secretary. On receiving such a 
request, the Provincial Secretary is to 
examine records and make such other 
inquiries as he deems necessary, including 
the holding of a hearing and the taking 
of a representation vote, to determine 
Whether the union should be certified as 
bargaining agent. If he finds that the 
union has filed its constitution and by- 
laws, that the unit is appropriate for 
collective bargaining, and that the majority 
of the employees in the unit are members 
in good standing of the union, and have 
selected the trade union to bargain on 
their behalf, he may certify the trade 
union. Once an inquiry into the repre- 
sentative character of the union is started, 
the employer is not required to bargain 
with the union unless and until it is 
certified. The function assigned to the 
Provincial Secretary is thus much the same 
as the certification function of Labour 
Relations Boards in other provinces. 

As before, the Act requires employers 
to grant a check-off of union dues under 
certain conditions but forbids closed shop 
clauses in agreements. If other wage 
deductions are being made by the 
employer, and if a majority of the 
employees in a government-supervised vote 
on the question of check-off have voted 
in favour, the employer is required to 
deduct union dues on the written assign- 
ment of an employee and remit the dues 
periodically to the union. A closed shop 
contract, which is forbidden, is defined as 
“a clause 
agreement whereby the employer agrees to 
employ only trade union members”. 

In regard to the settlement of disputes, 
the Act does not provide for conciliation 
by government officers or by conciliation 
boards, as the other provincial Acts do, 
but it forbids strikes and lockouts unless 
and until all differences between the 
employer and employees -have been sub- 
mitted to arbitration in conformity with 


the Arbitration Act. Subject to the terms 


_ of any existing collective agreement, when 


in any collective bargaining — 


a trade union files its constitution, “a 
submission, as defined in the Arbitration 
Act, shall be deemed to exist and to have 
been signed and made between such trade 
union and the employer of the members 
thereof”. A submission as defined in the 
Arbitration Act is an agreement to submit 
all present or future differences to arbitra- 
tion. An award under the Arbitration Act 
is enforceable. A trade union may sue 
and be sued by its name as filed with the 
Provincial Secretary, and, if not so filed, 
then by the name by which it is commonly 
known. 

Nevertheless the Act contemplates an 
ultimate recourse to strike action, in that 
a procedure is set out for a government- 
supervised strike vote. The officers of a 
union that has been certified as the bar- 
gaining agent for a group of employees 
may apply to the Provincial Secretary for 
the taking of a vote to ascertain the wishes 
of the group in respect of strike action. 
Strike action is forbidden unless and until 
such an application has been made. and 
“upon a vote taken by ballot at times and 
under conditions fixed by the Provincial 
Secretary” a majority of the members of 
the group vote in favour of strike action. 
The Provincial Secretary is required to 
notify the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
of the result of any such vote within one 
week, and to send a copy of the notifica- 
tion to the officers of the union concerned. 

Special provision was made for the 
settlement of disputes between public 
utilities and their employees. “Public 
utility” has the same meaning as in the 
Electric Power and Telephone Act, that is, 
any person or company owning or oper- 
ating equipment for the conveyance of 
telephone messages or for the production, 
transmission or furnishing of electric energy 
for the public. 

The amending Act provides for the 
setting up of a commission to hear and 
settle a dispute between a public utility 
and its employees. The commission will 
consist of the Public Utilities Commission, 
which is a three-member board appointed 
by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council to 
exercise general supervision over public 
utilities in the province, and two addi- 
tional persons to be appointed each time 
such a dispute occurs. 

When a dispute between a public utility 
and its employees has been submitted to 
arbitration and an award has been made, 
the arbitrator is required to send a copy 
of the award to the Provincial Secretary. 
If the parties do not accept the award 
and a strike vote has been taken, the 
Provincial Secretary must notify the com- 
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mission of the result of the vote and also 
send it a copy of the disputed award of 
the arbitrator. Within 15 days after 
receiving this notice, the commission must 
fix a date on which it will hold a public 
hearing of the dispute. Notice of the 
hearing must be given in at least one 
newspaper published in Prince Edward 
Island and having a general circulation in 
the area served by the public utility. After 
the hearing the commission must confirm, 
modify, reverse, extend or vary the 
previous award, deciding whether any addi- 
tional expenses provided for in the award 
are reasonable and prudent and whether 
they may properly be charged to the 
operating account of the public utility. 
The decision of the commission is final 
and binding on all parties to the dispute. 
If anything is done which is contrary to 
the decision, the aggrieved party may 
bring action in the Supreme Court for an 
injunction to restrain it. Strikes and lock- 
outs are prohibited until 15 clear days 
after the commission has given its ruling. 
Any person who violates or attempts to 
violate the Act or the regulations or who 
fails to comply with a decision of the 
commission is guilty of an offence. The 


penalty for such an offence is $200 for 
an individual and $500 for a corporation. 


Workmen's Compensation 


The Workmen’s Compensation Act was 
amended to provide that the three mem- 
bers of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board are not to be deemed persons 
employed in the publie service for the 
purposes of the Public Service Superannua- 
tion Act. 


Mothers’ Allowances 

Amendments to the Mothers’ Allowances 
Act permit a mother or foster mother 
caring for children whose father is a 
prisoner in a penal institution for a term 
of one year or longer to receive an allow- 
ance towards the maintenance of the 
children. Previously, an allowance was 
payable to a mother only if the child’s 
father were dead or unable to support the 
child because of permanent total dis- 
ability. Another amendment gives the 
Minister discretionary power to grant an 
allowance, on the recommendation of the 
Director, to a mother who is not strictly 
eligible under the Act in special cases 
where investigation has shown it to be 
advisable. 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Quebec appeal court upholds constitutionality of Quebec Collective 
Agreement Act; in another case holds decree under the Act applies to 
carpentry and painting done by refrigeration company not strictly 
incidental to installation of refrigeration equipment. Manitoba milk 
driver wins $5,000 in damages for his unlawful expulsion from union 


The appeal court in Quebec, affirming a Superior Court judgment, upheld 
the constitutionality of the Quebec Collective Agreement Act in a case where 
a hairdresser who had charged less than the minimum price fixed for hair- 
dressing services by a decree under the Act claimed that the law was ultra 
vires and the decree invalid on the ground that price fixing was prohibited by 


the Criminal Code. ‘* 


In another case the Quebec appeal court 
held that the decree under the Collective 
Agreement Act covering construction trades 
in Montreal did apply to carpentry and 
painting jobs performed by employees of 
a refrigeration company not strictly inci- 
dental to the installation of refrigeration 
equipment. 

In Manitoba, a milk driver won $5,000 
in damages for expulsion from his union 
contrary to the provisions of its constitu- 
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tion. The Court also ordered the union 
secretary to give an accounting of funds. 


Quebec Court of Queen’s Bench, Appeal Side... 


. upholds validity of decree under Collective 
Agreement Act fixing minimum hairdressing rates 
The Quebee Court of Queen’s Bench, 
Appeal Side, at Montreal on May 27, 1953, 
dismissed a hairdresser’s appeal from a 
judgment rejecting her claim that the 
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Collective Agreement Act was ultra vires 
the provincial Legislature and that a decree 
which included a provision fixing minimum 
rates to be charged to the public was 
inoperative. The Court affirmed the ruling 
of the Superior Court that the law was 
constitutional and the decree valid. 


The facts of the case were as follows. 
The appellant, who operated a hairdressing 
establishment in Montreal known as the 
Salon Rhéal, gave her customers permanent 
waves for $2.50, lower than the minimum 
price of $5 fixed by the decree under the 
Collective Agreement Act governing ladies’ 
hairdressers in Montreal. A complaint was 
laid against her by a representative of the 
parity committee for the trade, and on 
October 28, 1949, she was summoned to 
appear before the Court of the Sessions 
of the Peace. Although she admitted the 
fact alleged, she claimed that the decree 
on which the complaint was based was 
inoperative on the ground that the Collec- 
tive Agreement Act, which authorizes the 
fixing of a minimum price to be charged 
by barbers and hairdressers, was ultra vires 
and unconstitutional. The Court con- 
cluded that the law was intra vires and the 
decree operative, and that the defendant 
was guilty of the offence charged. She 
then asked in the Superior Court for a 
writ of prohibition against this judgment. 
Her application was refused, the Court 
holding that the law and the decree were 
valid. From this judgment she appealed 
to the Court of Queen’s Bench. 


Mr. Justice St. Jacques held that it was 
not necessary to determine whether or not 
the Court of the Sessions of the Peace 
had jurisdiction to deal with the constitu- 
tional question. He would consider only 
the question of the validity of the law and 
the decree. By a 1941 amendment to the 
Collective Agreement Act, the following 
clause was added to Section 10 of the 
Act:— 

The decree may render obligatory minimum 


prices to be charged to the public for the 
services of barbers and hairdressers. 


In His Lordship’s opinion, the barbers 
and hairdressers had requested this addi- 
tion to the Act as a result of a court case 
in 1940 (Procureur général de la Province 
de Québec vy. Lazarovitch et Comité pari- 
taire des répareurs de chausseurs du district 
de Montréal et Cour des Sessions de la paix 
(L.G., 1940, p. 1095)), in which the appeal 
court held that a provision in a decree 
which fixed minimum prices for shoe 
repairing in Montreal was invalid because 
the Act did not authorize such a provision. 
After the Act was amended, Decree 1343, 


applicable to barbers and hairdressers in 
Montreal, was adopted. Article 6 of this 
decree fixed a minimum price of $5 for a 
permanent wave. The evidence showed 
that a.good number of hairdressers had 
objected to this price, claiming that it was 
harmful to their business and higher than 
was necessary to enable them to pay their 
employees the minimum wage prescribed 
by the decree. 

The appellant claimed that the decree 
and the law which authorized it encroached 
on the criminal jurisdiction of the federal 
Parliament. According to this argument the 
Collective Agreement Act was ultra vires 
because it authorized an action which was 
illegal under Sections 496 and 498 of the 
Criminal Code, i.e., an agreement to fix 
prices and so restrict trade. The Attorney- 
General of the province argued in defence 
of the law that it dealt with the contract 
between the hairdresser and his clients, 
which was essentially a civil matter. The 
erime which was prohibited in the Criminal 
Code was not the fixing of prices but a 
conspiracy to raise prices, in which con- 
spiracy was the fundamental element. The 
Crown, in enacting the Collective Agree- 
ment Act, could not be accused of 
conspiracy. 

Mr. Justice St. Jacques agreed that the 
provincial Legislature had jurisdiction to 
regulate the contract of services between 
an employer and a client. This was purely 
a matter of civil rights, not an interfer- 
ence with the domain of commerce dealt 
with by the Criminal Code. The Supreme 
Court had held in the case of Home Oil 
Distributors Ltd. v. Attorney-General of 
British Columbia [1940] SCR 444 that a 
provincial Legislature could establish a 
body which had power to fix maximum and 
minimum prices of coal and oil. Accord- 
ingly His Lordship held that a provincial 
Legislature had similar power with respect 
to minimum prices in a contract for 
services. 

Chief Justice Galipeault held that the 
writ of prohibition was not a proper remedy 
under the circumstances and could not be 
upheld. He did not discuss the validity of 
the law and the decree. 

Mr. Justice McDougall quoted Section 
498 (2) of the Criminal Code which 
reads :— 

Nothing in this section shall be construed 
to apply to combinations of workmen or 
employees for their own reasonable protec- 
tion as such workmen or employees. 

He considered that the fixing of minimum 
charges for hairdressing in this case was 
for the “reasonable protection” of the 
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employees concerned, for one reason 
because it would prevent a “rate war” 
which might be fatal to certain establish- 
ments. 


Mr. Justice Casey noted that Section 
498 of the Criminal Code referred to an 
agreement to “unreasonably enhance” the 
price of any “article or commodity”. He 
did not see how the service rendered by 
a hairdresser could be regarded as an 
article or commodity and he stated that 
the decree did not unreasonably enhance 
the price of the service. He was also of 
the opinion that the prices were fixed for 
the “reasonable protection” of those 
engaged in the trade. 


With Mr. Justice Rinfret concurring in 
the reasons of Mr. Justice McDougall, the 
Court unanimously dismissed the appeal. 
Dame Lalond vy. Commission Conjointe des 
Coiffeurs pour Dames et Cloutier et Cour 
des Sessions de la Paix et Procureur 
Général de Québec [1953] BR Montreal 499. 


Quebec Court of Queen’s Bench, Appeal Side... 


... finds refrigeration company must pay? painters, 
carpenters rates set in construction trade decree 


The Quebec Court of Queen’s Bench, 
Appeal Side, at Montreal on May 27, 1953, 
dismissed an employer’s appeal from a 
Superior Court judgment requiring him to 
pay his carpenters and painters the wages 
fixed by a decree under the Collective 
Agreement Act covering the construction 
trades in Montreal. 


Mr. Justice Bissonnette delivered the 
unanimous judgment of the appeal court. 
Giving the facts of the case, he stated 
that the appellant company manufactured 
and installed refrigeration appliances. The 
equipment sometimes filled a whole room 
in an establishment and the cost of instal- 
lation might be more than $20,000. To 
accommodate the new equipment the 
purchaser frequently had alterations made 
to his premises by the company. A butcher 
named Pinsky had had the company erect 
a separate building for the refrigeration 
equipment and a short passage connecting 
it with the main building. For another 
customer named Hannon, the company 
built a floor above the refrigeration room 
to form an office and a staircase leading 
to it. Both carpentry and painting were 
performed in this case. For another 
customer the cost of the painting alone 
was $1,300. 


The joint committee for the construc- 
tion trades in Montreal claimed that as 
soon as the defendant company performed 
carpentry and painting jobs outside its 
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own establishment it became subject to 
the decree covering these trades and must 
pay its carpenters and painters the wages 
fixed for them by the decree. The com- 
pany maintained that such jobs were only 
incidental and occasional and did not come 
within the category of “construction, repair 
or improvement” and that therefore its 
employees were not covered by the decree. 

Mr. Justice Bissonnette stated that the 
Court had found in earlier cases that it 
was the nature of the work performed and 
not the nature of the employer’s business 
that determined whether or not employees 
were subject to a decree. In this case, 
since the painting and carpentry jobs per- 
formed were necessarily jobs of construc- 
tion, repair or improvement, there was no 
doubt that the decree was applicable. His 
Lordship agreed with the view of the trial 
judge that, while certain alterations to 
woodwork and counters would necessarily 
be incidental to the work of installing 
refrigeration equipment and would not be 
work subject to the decree, jobs like the 
building of an office above the refrigeration 
room in Hannon’s establishment or the 
erection of a separate building and passage 
for Pinsky certainly came under the decree. 

The employer also claimed that since 
he was not an employer in the construc- 
tion industry he should not be required to 
pay the $80 fine authorized in the Act for 
employers who fail to comply with a decree. 
The Court held that where a type of work 
was governed by a decree any employer 
who failed to pay the minimum wages 
fixed by the decree was subject to the 
penalty set out in the Act. 

The Court dismissed the appeal and 
affirmed the judgment requiring the com- 
pany to pay its employees the difference 
between the wages paid and the wages 
fixed by the decree and the $80 fine. 
Canadian Super-Cold Limited v. Comité 
Conjoint des Meétiers de la Construction 
de Montréal [1953] BR Montreal 545. 


Manitoba Court of Queen’s Bench... 


. .. awards damages fo milkman unlawfully expelled 
from union, orders secretary to account for funds 


The Manitoba Court of Queen’s Bench 
on September 21, 1953, allowed the action 
of an employee against a local of the 
Teamsters’ union for damages to com- 
pensate for his unlawful expulsion from 
the union in 1947 and for an injunction 
to prevent the union from interfering with 
his rights as a member. The Court also 
sustained the plaintiff's claim against the 
secretary of the local union for an account- 
ing of union funds. ‘ 


Se a eee 


The action was brought against the seven 
members of the union’s executive board 
on their own behalf and on behalf of all 


‘the other members of the local except the 


plaintiff. Chief Justice Williams delivered 
the judgment of the Court. 

The plaintiff, Tunney, had been a mem- 
ber of Local 119 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
since April 1935, except for a five-year 
period during the war when he was serving 
in the navy. At the time of his expulsion 
from the union in 1947 he was employed 
by the Crescent. Creamery Company 
Limited as a milk-wagon driver-salesman. 
The agreement between the company and 
the union, to be effective from April 1, 
1947, to October 31, 1948, contained a 
union shop clause providing that the com- 
pany would hire only union members 
unless no suitable union members were 
available, in which case the persons hired 
must become union members within 15 
days. 

On July 18, 1947, the defendant Houle, 
who was secretary-treasurer and business 
agent of the union, wrote to the general 
manager of the company that Tunney’s 
membership in the union had been tempor- 
arily suspended and that under the terms 
of the collective agreement he could not 
be employed until the suspension was 
cancelled. At noon on July 21 the employer 
notified Tunney that his employment was 
suspended until he was again a union 
member in good standing. That evening 
Tunney received a letter signed by 
Orchard, the union president, notifying him 
that a charge had been made against him 
under the union constitution and that he 
would be tried on August 4. He was to 
be deprived of union membership until 
after the trial. 

The letter stated :— 


It is my duty to inform you that you 
have been charged under Article 18, Sec- 
tion 5, Clause 10 of the Constitution. | 

You passed a remark on several occasions 
that you have the goods on the Secretary, 
obtained by you through you making in- 
vestigations. Insinuating that discrepancies 
exist in the affairs of the union. State- 
ments of this sort are detrimental to the 
welfare of the union. 


This was the first notification the plaintiff 
received from the union of his suspension. 


The minute book of the union contained 
a report of the proceedings at his trial by 
the executive board on August 4. All 
members of the board were present, with 
the president in the chair. The charges 
against Tunney were read and he pleaded 
not guilty. Three witnesses were then 


called, two of whom testified that Tunney 
had said to them that there would soon 
be changes because he “had the goods” on 
Houle and was going to expose him. They 
admitted that this was an insinuation that 
there was something wrong in the affairs 
of the union. The third witness testified 
he had not heard this direct from Tunney 
but that it was common talk around the 
plant that the Mounties had confiscated 
the union books. Two witnesses called by 
Tunney testified that they had never heard 
him make these statements. 

The executive then retired to consider 
the testimony. They concluded unani- 
mously that Tunney was guilty of the 
charge and found him largely responsible 
for the false rumours against Houle. On 
August 7, Tunney was notified by letter 
of the decision and of his expulsion from 
the union. On September 30 he received 
the balance of his wages from the company, 
with a letter informing him that he could 
no longer be employed since he was no 
longer a union member. 

By a notice in writing dated August 12, 
1947, the plaintiff appealed to the general 
executive board of the international union. 
His letter was mislaid and was not acknowl- 
edged until September 24. In the mean- 
time he commenced the court action. On 
December 29 he was informed by the 
general secretary-treasurer of the interna- 
tional that his appeal was to be heard in 
Miami on February 3, 1948. Tunney did 
not go to Miami, and on February 11 he 
was informed that the executive of the 
international had decided not to hear his 
appeal because he had violated the con- 
stitution of the international by resorting 
to court action before exhausting the 
remedies provided for in the constitution. 

In the meantime, on September 2, 1947, 
the plaintiff and some 388 other members 
of the local made written charges against 
Houle which were considered by the local 
executive board on September 19. Tunney 
was not allowed to attend the meeting or 
to be called as a witness, as the president 
ruled that only members could be called 
as witnesses. No decision was arrived at 
and all the complainants left the meeting. 
The Chief Justice referred to this pro- 
ceeding as “a farce”. 

The plaintiff originally sued the com- 
pany as well as the union officers on behalf 
of all other members of the local. Later 
the name of the company was struck out. 
The trial took place on five days in April 
and three days in October 1950. At the 
time of the trial the case of Kuzych v. 
White, which was similarly an action by a 
member of a union for alleged wrongful 
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expulsion, was before the courts. Two 
British Columbia courts held that Kuzych 
had been unlawfully expelled but the Privy 
Council ruled that Kuzych’s action must 
fail because he had violated the union 
constitution by failing to follow the pre- 
scribed appeal procedure before resorting 
to court action. Chief Justice Williams 
explained that after this Privy Council 
judgment was handed down in June 1951, 
Kuzych had made various attempts to 
reopen the case, and that he had wanted 
to know the result before giving judgment 
in the case at bar. He understood that 
Kuzych’s attempts were unsuccessful. 

The international constitution of* the 
Teamsters’ union also forbids recourse to 
court action before the appeal procedure 
has been followed. For this reason the 
Chief Justice proceeded to determine 
whether the plaintiff was bound by this 
constitution or whether he was bound 
only by a local constitution. Tunney 
submitted as evidence two booklets, one 
as the constitution and by-laws of Local 119 
for 1924 to 1936, and the other as the 
constitution in effect since 1936. The union 
officers, the defendants in the case, denied 
that there was any local constitution and 
claimed that the local operated solely 
under the constitution of the international. 

His Lordship concluded from examining 
the minute books that the local did have 
its own constitution. The minutes showed 
that at a meeting in 1927 there was a 
motion to amend Section 9 of the by-laws 
by increasing the monthly dues from $1.50 
to $2.50. This could only refer to the 
local constitution, His Lordship empha- 
sized, as there was no suggestion that the 
local could amend the constitution of the 
international. On three occasions “the 
constitution” was suspended. The Chief 
Justice concluded that the first booklet 
produced by Tunney was the constitution 
of the local, approved by the president of 
the international, and that this constitution 
was the contract between the individual 
union member and the union. In his view, 
the constitution of the international was 
not part of the contract between the mem- 
bers of Local 119, in spite of the vague 
statement in the local constitution that 
these by-laws were to be enforced “con- 
junctional with the Constitutional Rules of 
the National Union”. 

The constitution of the international 
contained this provision in Article XVIII, 
Section 18: “Every member or officer of 
a Local Union against whom charges have 
been preferred and disciplinary action taken 
as a result thereof shall be obliged to 
exhaust all remedies provided for in this 
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Constitution and by the International 
before resorting to any other Court or 
tribunal.” 

The constitution of the local contained 
this provision: “All decisions of the Exec- 
utive Board shall be concurred in at a 
regular meeting of the union before becom- 
ing effective. The accused shall have the 
right to appeal to the General Executive 
Board.” 

His Lordship concluded :— 

The right that a member is given to 
appeal to the general executive board...is 
optional and the section does not compel 
the exercise of the appeal before a member 
can resort to the courts in a proper case. 
It would in my opinion require very induc- 
ing evidence to satisfy a court that a 
resident of Manitoba, who on joining a local 
union receives a constitution such as Ex. 73 
[the constitution of the local submitted as 
evidence by Tunney], by which he is taken 
as agreeing to be bound, was at the same 
time entering into any contract with the 
International in the terms of Ex. 3 [the 
constitution of the International]. 


In his view, therefore, the Privy Council 
judgment in the Kuzych case had no appli- 
cation to the case at bar. 

In case he was in error on this point 
the Chief Justice considered what had been 
done, first, as if only the local constitution 
were applicable and second, as if the local 
and the international constitutions both 
applied. On July 18 the executive board 
of the local “temporarily suspended” the 
plaintiff before trial. Neither constitution 
authorized this action, His Lordship stated. 
The international - constitution gave the 
general president a power of suspension 
when charges were made but it was not 
claimed that the general president took any 
action. 

On August 4 or 7 the plaintiff was 
“suspended from all rights and privileges of 
the union’. The powers of suspension 
given by the local constitution did not 
apply to a case such as the plaintiff’s. The 
international constitution did give powers 
of suspension after trial on certain specified 
charges. By subsection (10) of Article 
XVIII, Section 5 (a) a charge could be 
laid against a member for “activities which 
tend to bring the Local or the Interna- 
tional into disrepute”. The local constitu- 
tion authorized the executive board to try 
all members against whom charges had 
been laid and to report the findings at the 
next regular meeting of the local. Charges 
signed by two or more members were to 
be submitted in writing to the board, 
specifying the grievance. The secretary- 
treasurer was then required to notify the 
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accused and witnesses to appear before the 
board, allowing reasonable time for the 
accused to prepare his defence. The 
accused member had the right to appeal to 
the general executive board of the inter- 
national. Under the international constitu- 
tion, before any member of a local could 
be tried, written charges against him laid 
by another member must be filed in dupli- 
cate with the secretary of the local, and a 
written copy of the charges specifying the 
nature of the offence must be served on 
him by the secretary. 

His Lordship concluded that no member 
of the local ever made any charge in 
writing against Tunney or filed any charge 
with the secretary or with the executive 
board. The letter received by Tunney 
stated that a charge had been laid against 
him under Article XVIII, Section 5 (a) 
(10), but it did not contain the charge. 
The references in the letter to Tunney’s 
offence were termed “innuendo” and 
“rhetoric” by Chief Justice Williams. No 
charge had been made in writing in accord- 
ance with the constitution. 

He also considered that if Tunney had 
made the remarks referred to in the letter, 
this could not possibly be deemed an 
activity which tended to bring the local or 
the international into disrepute, whatever 
effect it might have on the secretary. He 
held that the statements alleged to have 
been made by the plaintiff were not a 
ground for a charge within the provisions 
of either constitution. 

His Lordship then considered the trial 
given to Tunney. The international con- 
stitution provided that if the member 
making the charge were a member of the 
executive board, a disinterested member 
must be appointed as his substitute at the 
trial. The local constitution required a 
“fair and impartial” trial. In Tunney’s 
case, Houle was undoubtedly the moving 
spirit but the other members of the exec- 
utive willingly joined with him and in 
effect the charge against Tunney was made 
by them all. Yet only Houle was replaced 
at the trial. His Lordship considered that 
all the members of the board were dis- 
qualified for interest. He held that in any 
case there was no jurisdiction over the 
alleged charge and the proceedings were 
entirely ultra vires. 

The local constitution stipulated that all 
decisions of the executive board must be 
approved at a regular meeting of the local 
before becoming effective. The Chief 
Justice quoted the minutes of the meeting 
on August 29 at which Tunney’s suspension 
was reported, which gave no evidence that 
the board’s decision was ever concurred in. 


He held therefore that under the terms of 
the constitution the decision had never 
become effective. Since there was no effec- 
tive decision of the executive board there 
was nothing from which to appeal, and the 
provision in the international constitution 
requiring an appeal to be made before a 
court action could be taken was not 
applicable. The Chief Justice stated that 
the union constitution considered in 
Kuzych v. White contained no such provi- 
sion requiring the board’s decision to be 
approved, and for this reason also he 
distinguished the case at bar from the 
Kuzych judgment. 

Holding that the purported expulsion of 
the plaintiff was in bad faith, that the rules 
of the constitution had not been observed, 
and that the fundamental principles of 
justice were disregarded, the Court granted 
the injunction sought by the plaintiff and 
awarded him $5,000 in damages from the 
defendants. 

The Chief Justice then dealt with the 
charges made by the plaintiff against Houle. 
The plaintiff claimed “an accounting by the 
defendant Houle of all moneys paid to and 
received by him and all moneys disbursed 
and expended by him on behalf of the 
defendant local Union No. 119, during his 
tenure of the dual office of secretary- 
treasurer and business agent...”, that is, 
for the period from September 23, 1940 
to October 6, 1947, the date the statement 
of claim was issued. The first charge con- 
cerned the initiation stamps of $1 each and 
the monthly dues stamps of 30 cents each 
which the local had purchased from the 
international as it was required to do. It 
was charged that Houle had given these 
stamps to members of the local and to 
members of other unions without receiving 
proper payment for them. He _ also 
destroyed large quantities of stamps each 
year. No proper accounting was kept of 
any of these transactions. Houle himself 
admitted that he had given stamps to 
members of other unions without charge 
and that he was burning “thousands of 
them” each year. The Chief Justice there- 
fore held this charge proved. Since it was 
impossible to determine the amount lost 
from the local’s funds in this way, His 
Lordship found Houle liable for $5,000 on 
this charge, but stated that if either party 
desired a reference it could be had. 

The second charge was that in many 
cases Houle had failed to collect the 
initiation fee set by the constitution. The 
Court found this charge proved, and fixed 
the amount for which Houle was liable at 
$1,000, subject to a request from either 
party for a reference. 
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On the charge of permitting members 
not to pay the $1 a month for the sick 
benefit fund required by the constitution 
and of arbitrarily transferring funds from 
the general funds of the local to the sick 
benefit fund when it showed a deficit, Houle 
was required by the Court to account for 
$4976.80. To determine the amount paid 
by Houle in death benefits not authorized 
by the constitution a reference to the Master 
of the Court was directed. Houle was also 
required to account for $5,000 and $300 of 
the local’s funds which he had invested, 


and for any loss incurred on a loan made 
by him without any authority out of the 
union funds. 


The Chief Justice found that Houle had 
completely disregarded the constitution of 
the local and had done whatever seemed 
good in his own eyes. He stated that the 
sums to be accounted for by Houle would 
be the property of the local, and directed 
the money to be paid into the Court 
subject to the further order of the Court. 
The plaintiff was granted the costs of his 
action. Tunney v. Orchard et al [1953] 
9 WWR (NS) 625. 


Recent Regulations, Federal and Provincial 


Minimum wage set for women in Nova Scotia fish-processing industry. 
Northern Saskatchewan exempt from Hours of Work Act; province's 


apprenticeship regulations revised, pipe-fitting now designated trade 


A new minimum wage order for women 
in the fish-processing industry in Nova 
Scotia established a minimum rate of 35 
cents an hour. The Saskatchewan Hours 
of Work Act has been declared not to 
apply. to the northern part of the prov- 
ince. In Saskatchewan, in line with the 
Department of Labour program of regula- 
tion of the installation of gas equipment 
under the new Gas Inspection and Licensing 
Act, provision has been made under the 
Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s Qualifica- 
tion Act for the training of apprentices in 
pipe-fitting and gas-fittmg. A new revi- 
sion of the apprenticeship regulations made 
changes in wage rates in the barbering, 
beauty culture and electrical trades. 


FEDERAL 
Canada Shipping Act 


Pilotage By-laws 


District of Humber Arm, Newfoundland 

New by-laws made by the Pilotage 
Commissioners of Humber Arm, New- 
foundland, on June 8 were approved by 
P.C. 1958-1875 on September 9 and 
gazetted September 23. They are very 
similar to those recently approved for the 
port of Port aux Basques (L.G., Nov., 
p. 1653). 

All pilots must be licensed by the Board 
of Pilotage Commissioners, which is 
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responsible for directing the operations of 
the pilotage service. Before obtaining a 
licence, an applicant must be examined by 
the Board or some qualified person 
appointed by it. Licences must be 
endorsed annually at the beginning of the 
shipping season by the chairman of the 
Board, and pilots may be required to have 
a complete medical examination before 
being engaged. 

When on duty, a pilot must always 
carry his licence and a copy of the by- 
laws, and must be civil, courteous and 
strictly sober. Pilots must be available 
for duty at all times, except when on 
vacation, and unless all are engaged in 
piloting vessels, at least one must be on 
duty at the pilot station or on board the 
pilot boat whenever the pilotage limits 
are open to navigation. The chief pilot 
or his assistant pilot must report to a 
commissioner daily to ascertain expected 
arrivals and departures. 


The pilot must hail a vessel which 
enters the pilotage limits, unless it is one 
exempted from dues under the by-laws, to 
determine whether or not a pilot is 
required and immediately notify the 
secretary-treasurer of the Board when a 
vessel has entered the limits and been 
offered pilotage services. Pilots must 
exercise the utmost care for the safe 
conduct of the vessel under their charge, 
and any damage to vessels or other prop- 
erty must be immediately reported in 


writing to the chairman or secretary- 
treasurer. The pilot must also report any 
aids to navigation which are not operating, 
are out of position or missing. 


It is the pilot’s duty to keep himself 
informed and to verify from time to time 
the depths of water alongside all wharves, 
approaches to wharves and anchorages. 
Pilots must assist in maintaining the pilot 
house, and must supply their own food. 


The boatman is required to keep the 
pilot boat in good order and constantly 
ready for service, and to report promptly 
to the chief pilot any defects of the 
engine or boat. He will receive running 
instructions from the chief pilot or 
assistant pilot. 


A vacation of two weeks with pay must 
be granted to each pilot after one year 
of service. The salaries of pilots and 
boatman, payable semi-monthly, are to be 
determined by the Board at its annual 
meeting in January or February. At the 
end of each financial year any surplus of 
funds above a safe operating capital must 
be divided among the pilots and the boat- 
man at the discretion of the Board. 


The pilotage dues, which are appended 
to the by-laws, vary according to regis- 
tered tonnage of the vessel. For moving a 
vessel within a harbour the charge is $12 
and for moving a vessel from one harbour 
to another the charge is $20. The dues for 
subsidized mail steamers vary according to 
the horsepower of the vessel at the rate 
of ten cents for each horsepower. Ships 
entering the pilotage limits for refuge and 
hospital ships of the Government of 
Canada are required to pay only half the 
fixed pilotage dues. No ship will be com- 
pelled to accept the services of a pilot 
but dues must be paid whenever pilotage 
services are used or offered. Fishing 
vessels (except when on a voyage between 


the port and a place outside the prov- 


ince), coastal vessels, government ships, 
and small pleasure yachts are exempt 
from dues. 

The by-laws are issued under the New- 
foundland Act “Of Outport Pilots and 
Pilotage” which remains in force pending 
proclamation in Newfoundland of Part VI 
of the Canada Shipping Act. AIl former 
by-laws for the district are repealed. 


Montreal District 

A new By-law 11 for the Montreal 
Pilotage District changes certain provisions 
for the licensing of apprentice pilots. 

To be granted a licence as an apprentice 
pilot, an applicant must be at least 18 and 


defined 


not over 25 years of age. The age limit 
of 25 years was in effect until 1950 when it 
was lowered to 22 years. 

A new section requires the applicant to 
be declared mentally and physically fit for 
his duties by a medical officer appointed 
by the Pilotage Authority. As before, he 
must pass an examination in reading, 
writing, arithmetic and dictation. The 
examination now includes dictation in both 
French and English. 

Formerly, an applicant for a licence was 
required to produce a certificate showing 
he had served at least 12 months before 
the mast on an ocean-going vessel engaged 
in the foreign trade, or coasting trade south 
of Cape Hatteras. Under the new by-law, 
his 12 months on deck may have been 
served on a foreign-going, home trade or 
inland waters steamship. 

The fee for a licence remains $5. 

The by-law was approved by P.C. 1953- 
1514 on September 29 and_ gazetted 
October 14. 

British Columbia District 

Some increases in movage dues in the 
British Columbia Pilotage District were 
made in a revision of By-law 5 which was 
confirmed by P.C. 1953-1543 on October 7, 
gazetted October 28. For the most part, 
pilotage dues and detention rates are 
unchanged. The minimum charge for 
tonnage of any vessel is now $25 instead 
of $15 and the tonnage on which pilotage 
dues are paid is increased from 5,000 to 
6,000 tons. The surcharge of 10 per cent 
continues in effect. 

The same Order in Council amended 
By-law 15 to provide for a Pilots’ Com- 
mittee of five rather than three pilots. 
This Committee is appointed each April 
by the pilots in the district to represent 
them in all matters in which pilots are 
concerned. 


PROVINCIAL 


Nova Scotia Women’s Minimum Wage Act 


A minimum wage rate of 35 cents an 
hour is now established for experienced 
women workers in the Nova Scotia fish- 
processing industry. The industry, as 
in an order made under the 
Women’s Minimum Wage Act, includes 
washing, preparing, preserving, drying, 
curing, smoking, packing or otherwise 
adapting any kind of fish for sale, ship- 
ment or use. 
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The rates set for an inexperienced 
female employee are 29 cents an hour for 
the first month, 31 cents an hour for the 
second and 33 cents an hour for the third 
month, after which she is classed as an 
experienced employee. Not more than 25 
per cent of the employees in any establish- 
ment may be classed as inexperienced. No 
employee may receive less than three 
hours’ pay in any one day. 

The rates fixed are for a maximum of 
48 hours a week or for the normal number 
of weekly hours if they are less than 48. 
Overtime at the rate of time and one-half 
must be paid for time worked in excess of 
these hours. Time during which an 
employee is on call on the premises is to 
be considered as time worked. 


If an employer furnishes board and 
lodging, he may deduct from the minimum 
rates up to $2 a week for lodging and up 
to $5 a week for board. Deductions for 
single meals may not exceed 25 cents a 
meal. Part-time workers may not be 
charged for more than one meal in any 
four-hour working peniod. No deductions 
from the minimum rates may be made for 
the use, purchase or laundering of uniforms 
or any other special wearing apparel 
required by the employer. 


The order was made March 25, approved 


by Order in Council on August 7, and 
gazetted September 9. 


Ontario Mothers’ Allowances Act 


Amendments to the general regulations 
under the Ontario Mothers’ Allowances Act 
were 


approved by O.Reg. 173/53 on 
September 17 and gazetted October 3. 
They deal with the allowance to be 
granted for fuel, the evidence to be 


furnished under certain circumstances of a 
birth, marriage or death which. occurred 
outside Ontario, and the time and method 
of paying allowances. 

The maximum fuel allowance is now 
fixed at $24 a month, which may be 
granted to a needy mother from September 
1 to March 31 each year where the Director 
considers it necessary. Previously, the 
allowance to be paid for fuel was based 
on the cost of coke and the number of 
rooms to be heated. 

As before, if a mother applying for an 
allowance was married outside Ontario, or 
if her husband died outside Ontario, or if 
one of her children was born outside 
Ontario, she must furnish proof of the 
birth, marriage, or death by a certificate 
issued in the province, state or country in 
which the birth, marriage or death occurred. 
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A foster mother must furnish such evidence 
if any foster child was born outside the 
province, if the parents of any foster child 
were married outside the province or if 
either of the parents died outside the prov- 
ince. It is now provided that the Director 
may accept other evidence of the birth, 
marriage or death if he is satisfied that the 
applicant is unable to produce the proper 
certificate. The applicant may submit 
either one item of Class A evidence of 
birth, marriage or death or two items of 
Class B evidence, as prescribed in the vital 
statistics regulations. An example of Class 
A evidence of birth is a copy of the hospital 
record of the birth certified by a com- 
petent hospital official, and an example of 
Class B evidence of birth is a letter or 
telegram addressed to either or both 
parents setting out the date of the birth 
and dated not more than one month later. 

If the Director is satisfied that it is not 
practicable to obtain proof by any of these 
methods, he may require the Advisory 
Board to make an investigation into the 
facts by taking evidence on oath and 
receiving such documentary evidence as 
may be available, and may accept its find- 
ings as proof. 

As before, allowances are to be paid by 
cheque, monthly in arrears, from the first 
day of the month following the month in 
which the allowance is granted. The 
Director may now permit payments to 
begin on an earlier date where an allowance 
is not granted until after the month in 
which the application was received, due to 
circumstances beyond the control of the 
applicant. He may fix the date, but it may 
not be before the date the application was 
received or more than three months before 
the date on which he makes the grant, 
whichever is later. 


Saskatchewan Apprenticeship and | 
Tradesmen’s Qualification Act 

The growth of the Saskatchewan oil and 
gas industries has led to changes in the 
apprenticeship program. The schedule of 
designated trades under the Apprenticeship 
and Tradesmen’s Qualification Act was 
amended to add the trade of pipe-fitting, 
which is defined to include gas-fitting. At 
the same time the existing definition of 
the plumbing trade was widened to include 
gas-fitting. Thus provision is made for 
both apprentice pipe-fitters and apprentice 
plumbers to receive training in gas-fitting. 

The new trade of “pipe-fitting” is defined 
as the installing, maintaining, altering or 
repairing of any system of piping or part 
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of a system, excluding any work designated 
as the “plumbing” trade, and, as noted 
above, including the installing, maintaining, 
altering or repairing of any gas installation 
or equipment to which the Gas Inspection 
and Licensing Act applies. 

As before, “plumbing” covers the instal- 
lation, fitting, altering or repairing of water 
or soil pipes, rain water leaders, baths, 
water closets and other sanitary and fire 
protection apparatus, including the junc- 
tions to the mains and sewers and the 
connecting of tanks to mains and sewers. 
To this definition has been added “the 
installing, maintaining, altering or repair- 
ing of any gas installation or equipment to 
which the Gas Inspection and Licensing 
Act applies”. 

Further amendments to the schedule of 
designated trades made by proclamation of 
October 16, gazetted October 24 and effec- 
tive November 14, substituted the term 
“gas welding” for “oxyacetylene welding” 
and changed the definitions of this trade 
and the electric are welding trade so that 
they no longer exclude welding on any 
boiler, pressure vessel or pressure piping 
which is subject to inspection under the 
Boiler and Pressure Vessel Act or 
regulations. 

The general regulations, trade regula- 
tions and forms under the Act were 
replaced by new regulations approved by 
O.C. 2120/53 on October 16, also effective 
November 14. Trade rules are laid down 
for the newly-designated pipe-fitting trade 
and provision is made for training in gas- 
fitting in the plumbing trade. 

Registration is now obligatory for any 
employer who engages tradesmen in most 
designated trades, whether or not the 
employer himself is engaged in the trade. 
Previously, only employers engaged in the 
trades were required to register annually. 


Trade Rules 


The trade regulations issued for the 
pipe-fitting trade follow the pattern of 
regulations for the other trades. The 
trade is considered a branch of the 
Plumbing and Pipe-fitting Trade. The fee 
for any examination is $5 plus the cost of 
material. Before obtaining a certificate of 
journeyman’s status, a person must work 
a minimum of 10,000 hours, including time 
credits for appropriate trade training. 

Fees for the renewal of certificates of 
status in the trade are to be paid Septem- 
ber 1 in the year in which they fall due. 

The ratio of registered apprentices to 
journeymen is one to three, but where an 
employer employs either one or two 
journeymen one apprentice may be 


employed. The ratio is one to three in all 
the designated trades except the electrical 
trade, where the ratio is one apprentice to 
each journeyman, the sheet metal trade, 
where it is one to two, and the barbering 
and beauty culture trades where the ratio, 
previously one to three, is now one to one. 

Amendments to the regulations for both 
the beauty culture and barbering trades 
raise apprentice wages to the level of the 
current minimum wage applicable in the 
area where the apprentice is employed, 
An apprentice in the beauty culture trade 
may not receive less than the minimum 
wage. An apprentice barber may _ not 
receive less than the minimum wage or 
60 per cent of gross earnings, whichever is 
the greater. The present minimum wage 
rate is $26 a week in cities and the nine 
larger towns and $24.50 in the rest of the 
province. The former rates in the barber- 
ing trade for four six-month periods of 
apprenticeship were as follows: $18 a week 
for the first six months; $18 a week or 
50 per cent of the apprentice’s gross earn- 
ings, if greater, for the second; $21 or 
55 per cent of gross earnings, if greater, 
for the third; and $25 or 60 per cent of 
gross earnings, if greater, for the fourth, 
Former rates in the beauty culture trade 
were: $18 a week for the first six months; 
$18 or 40 per cent of the apprentice’s gross 
earnings for work on permanent waves and 
60 per cent of his gross earnings for all 
other work for the second six months; $21 
or the above percentage rates, for the 
third; and the current minimum wage or 
the above percentage rates for the fourth. 

Another amendment with respect to 
wages in the electrical trade sets the 
regular rate of wages of an apprentice in 
the last 2,000 hours of his apprenticeship 
period at 70 per cent of the journeyman’s 
prevailing rate rather than 75 per cent, as 
previously. 

Fees for examinations in several trades 
were changed slightly. In both branches 
of the welding trades, the fee to be charged 
in addition to the $5 examination fee is 
$1 for each test weld rather than “the cost 
of any material supplied to the candidate 
for such examination”. A practical test is 
now specifically included in examinations 
in the motor vehicle body repair trade. 
The fee for an examination in this trade 
remains $10. In the bricklaying trade, the 
$5 examination fee now applies to either 
a written or a practical examination. 

As previously, every tradesman in, or 
within a five-mile radius of, any city or 
the towns of Estevan and Melville who is 
engaged in barbering, beauty culture, 
carpentry, plumbing or motor vehicle 
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mechanics repair must hold a certificate of 
his status in the trade, and may not work 
at his trade unless he holds the required 
certificate. 


General Regulations 


A few changes were made in the general 
regulations. The regulations specify that 
contracts of apprenticeship existing before 
the new regulations came into force con- 
tinue in effect, subject to the new regula- 
tions. It is now provided that, when the 
Director has approved and registered a 
contract, the apprentice shall receive a 
certificate of apprenticeship valid during 
the term of the contract. When he has 
obtained a certificate of journeyman’s 
status in his trade, he is to receive a 
certificate indicating that he has success- 
fully completed his apprenticeship. 

No fee is required for any trade test or 
examination during the apprenticeship 
period, but an apprentice must pay the 
required fee for a trade examination for 
a certificate of status. If no fee is speci- 
fied in the general or trade regulations for 
any examination, a fee of $5 is to be paid. 

As before, a person required to hold a 
certificate of status who has not had 
opportunity to take an examination or 
satisfies the inspector that he has good 
reason for not taking the examination may 
be granted a permit or temporary certifi- 
cate of status. This temporary certificate 
will remain in effect until the date of any 
examination the person is notified to take. 
Previously, it expired 30 days after the 
person was notified of the examination. 

The period during which a person may 
file an appeal protesting against the status 
granted to him has been lengthened from 
five days after receiving the certificate to 
60 days. The notice of appeal and the 
required fee must be sent to the Director, 
who will refer the appeal to an examining 
board. The fee for the appeal remains $25 
and a fee must be paid for any examina- 
tion taken in connection with an appeal. 
The latter fee as well as the former may 
now be refunded to an appellant if he is 
granted a higher certificate as a result of 
the appeal. 


As before, a certificate of status must be 
posted in the holder’s place of business. 
Both the employer and the employee are 
now held responsible for its posting. 

Previously, an employer in any desig- 
nated trade except the electrical trade was 
required to register each year during the 
month of January and to pay a registra- 
tion fee of $2 plus an additional $2 for 
each of the average number of tradesmen 
employed by him in the preceding year. 
This requirement has now been extended 
to any employer who engages tradesmen 
in any one of the designated trades, 
excluding the painting, plastering or elec- 
trical trades, whether or not he himself is 
engaged in the trade. The same fee is 
payable where an employer ceases to 
employ tradesmen after employing them for 
less than a year. 

A tradesman’s annual licence issued under 
any other Act in the province authorizing 
the holder to work at a designated trade 
is considered a valid certificate for the 
purpose of these regulations. Formerly, this 
provision applied only to journeymen’s 
licences under the Electrical Inspection and 
Licensing Act. 


Saskatchewan Hours of Work Act 


The Saskatchewan Hours of Work Act, 
which earlier this year was extended to 
apply to the entire province (L.G., Aug., 
p. 1191), has now been declared not to 
apply to any occupation engaged in in the 
portion of Saskatchewan north of Town- 
ship 62, with the exception of the village 
of Creighton, the hamlet of Lac la Ronge, 
and in each case a five-mile radius. The 
main occupations in this region, which lies 
in the northern third of the province, 
starting somewhat north of 54° latitude, 
are fishing, hunting and mining. 

The Act limits working hours to eight 
in a day and 44 in a week unless overtime 
at the rate of time and one-half is paid 
for any longer time worked. These restric- 
tions on hours have been relaxed to some 
extent, however, by regulation permitting 
a 48-hour week to be worked in smaller 
centres. 

The order was approved by O.C. 2050/53 
on October 2 and gazetted October 9. 


Canadian manufacturers employed a record 1,273,187 persons last year, compared with 
1,258,375 in 1951. And, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics reports, for the sixth straight 
year the value of products manufactured in Canada rose to a new high level, climbing to 
$16,915,215,000, a sum of $523,028,000 greater than 1951’s peak of $16,392,187,000. 
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Report of Unemployment Insurance 


Advisory Committee for 1952-53 


Special review of cases that remain on unemployment insurance benefit 
for several months is recommended to ascertain whether counselling, 
training or retraining would help them find suitable employment. 
Fund is adequate to meet any foreseeable conditions, Committee reports 


The problem of claimants who remain 
on unemployment insurance benefit for 
long periods was discussed by the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Advisory Committee 
at its last meeting. The members felt 
that further studies should be made of the 
employment and claim records of long-term 
claimants, with a view to determining 
more accurately what their particular 
problems are and to better assist in their 
rehabilitation. 

The Committee called attention to the 
desirability of extending the Commission’s 
counselling facilities to this end. 

The Committee was of the opinion that 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund is 
adequate to meet any foreseeable condition. 


Established under the provisions of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, the Advisory 
Committee’s chief function is to keep a 
close watch on the financial condition of 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund and to 
report its findings each year. If the fund 
is found to be either insufficient or more 
than sufficient to discharge its obligations 
the Committee may make such remedial 
recommendations as it may deem necessary. 


The Advisory Committee consists of a 
chairman, four members appointed after 
consultation with organizations representa- 
tive of employers and an equal number 
after consultation with organizations rep- 
resentative of employed persons. 


The Committee’s report for the fiscal 
year 1952-53 was tabled in the House of 
Commons at the opening of the present 
session of Parliament. Following is the 
text of the report:— 


To His Excellency 
The Governor General in Council: 


1. Section 84(1) of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act requires the Unemployment 
Insurance Advisory Committee to report not 
later than July 31 each year on the financial 
condition of the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund as at the preceding March 31. 

2. The Committee met on July 14 and 15 
and received from the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission financial and_ statistical 


statements for the year ending March 31, 
1953. These reports were supplemented by 
further information and explanations, by a 
report from the Actuarial Adviser, Depart- 
ment of Insurance, and by statistical data 
from the Dominion Bureau of Statisties. 


3. The Committee noted with appreciation 
that the amendment to the Act continuing 
the payment of benefit to those who became 
ill, injured or quarantined during periods of 
unemployment had been approved by Parlia- 
ment and had been proclaimed effective 
August 3 next. It draws attention to the 
recommendation contained in its letter to 
the Minister of Labour, dated April 28, 
1953, as follows:— 

“The Committee is aware of the fact that 
demands have been made for a much more 
extensive plan of coverage for periods of 
incapacity. For the time being, and for the 
purpose of gaining experience in the admin- 
istration of an income maintenance scheme 
during periods of incapacity, it is recom- 
mended that the aboye amendment be 
adopted. 


“The Committee further recommends to 
the Government: That the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission investigate various 
plans for income maintenance during in- 
capacity and report on the feasibility of 
such plans forming part of the unemploy- 
ment insurance scheme, showing in particular 
the costs thereof, which would in turn 
depend upon establishment of waiting 
periods, the duration of benefits, types of 
incapacity to be covered.” 


The Unemployment Insurance Commission 
advised the Committee that, as far as 
practicable, careful records would be main- 
tained in order that the effect of the amend- 
ment will be known and such records will be 
given careful scrutiny by the Committee at 
later meetings. 

4. The balance at the credit of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Fund at March 31, 
1953, was $851,585,164.66, an increase of 
$73,386,000 in the twelve-month period. This 
compares with an increase of $113,000,000 
in the fiscal year 1951-52 and $82,000,000 
in the fiscal year 1950-51. 

5. The whole fund, except for immediate 
cash requirements, is invested in obligations 
of or guaranteed by the Government of 
Canada. These investments are carried on 
the balance sheet at cost (less amortization 
of premium and discount), which is approxi- 
mately $33,519,000 greater than the market 
value at March 31. The average invest- 
ment yield is 2:92 per cent compared with 
2-75 per cent for the previous year. 
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6. The total revenue for the year was 
$209,207,051.84 made up of:— 
Employer and Employee Con- 

tributionsenkroccea tee ee $153,287,744.14 
Department of Veterans 

Affairs for Veterans of 

World War II, Special and 

Regular Forces 
Government Contribution ... 
Income from Investments and 

Fines 


1,896,850 .89 
31,035,633. 43 


22,986,823 .38 
$209,207,051.84 


This represents an increase in total revenue 
of $5,424,000 over the previous year. 


The Committee call special attention to 
the very satisfactory income from invest- 
ments. 


7. The total benefit payments in 1952-53 
were $135,821,000, an increase of $45,657,000 
over the previous year. Of this increase 
$43,254,000 was in regular benefits and 
$2,403,000 in supplementary benefit. The 
number of benefit days paid per insured 
person increased from 10:9 to 13:7; the 
average daily rate increased from $2.58 to 
$2.95, and unemployment increased from 4:93 
per cent of insured population to 5-76 per 
cent. 

It is of special interest to note that 
almost 50 per cent of the benefit payments 
were required during the months. of 
January, February and March. The total 
payments during these three months of 1953 
amounted to $63 million. Undoubtedly the 
payment of benefits during the seasonal 
unemployment period greatly eased the pay- 
ments of municipalities for assistance. 


8. The ratio of benefit payments to 
ordinary contributions in the last four years 
is as follows:— 


LER Ue Seg ice; A ee Se 71°2 
LODO 201 oat ctetatessear Ge tAcieeon 65°7 
TOO 1-024 tage oh Maer ae ee 53-4 
LOS 2208 5 seca cnx Bie era ne att aete 799 


While this ratio is high in a year of com- 
paratively good employment conditions, the 
Committee is of the opinion that the fund is 
adequate to meet any foreseeable conditions. 


_9. The Committee heard special representa- 

tions made on behalf of the Canadian 
Congress of Labour. The Committee dealt 
with the recommendations of the Canadian 
Congress of Labour by:— 


(a) deciding to advise the Congress that 
Item 12 of the recommendations proposing 
that special arrangements be made for immi- 
grants was a matter which did not come 
re de the competence of the Committee; 
an 


(b) by accepting the assurance by the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission that 
the proposals would be studied and reported 
upon at a later meeting of the Committee. 


10. Special attention might be called to 
paragraph 7 of the Canadian Congress of 
Labour submission asking that coverage be 
extended to excepted employments. This, of 
course, 18S a matter which is under con- 
tinuous study by the Commission with the 
object of extending coverage whenever 
administratively feasible. In this connec- 
tion I was directed by the Committee to 


respectfully call attention to the previous 
recommendations proposing that certain 
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hospital employees be brought within the 
terms of the Act with the request that the 
recommendations in this connection be again 
reviewed. 

1l. The actuarial adviser, Mr. A. D. 
Watson, brought to the attention of the 
Committee the matter of the increase in 
the percentage of claimants who remained 
on unemployment insurance benefits for 
many weeks. Out of the discussion on this 
point a recommendation developed proposing 
that the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion make a special review of cases which 
remain on unemployment insurance benefits 
for several months, while general employ- 
ment is relatively high, so that the claimant's 
problem of obtaining suitable employment 
be studied with a view, where necessary, to 
possible rehabilitation through the counsel- 
ling services of the Commission or by 
vocational training or re-training. The 
Commission assured the’ Committee that it 
was developing procedures along this line 
as far as its appropriation permitted. The 
Committee respectfully calls attention to the 
desirability of providing means for carrying 
out counselling. 


12. The Commission proposes to submit to 
you recommendations to amend _ present 
benefit regulations dealing with moneys 
received by insured workers at or subsequent 


to termination of employment, and with 
holiday pay. i 
Under the proposed regulations the 


following types of payment would be con- 
sidered as applying to periods prior to 
termination of employment and would be 
ignored for purposes of benefit moneys 
received :— 


(a) under a retirement, superannuation, 
or pension fund or plan; 


(b) augmenting, or in substitution of, a 
pension (e.g. where employee too old when 
pension plan put into effect) ; 


(c) for the payment of overtime worked 
prior to termination; 


(d) for statutory holidays and Sundays 
on which the employee worked; 


(e) under a profit-sharing plan; 


(f{) incentive bonus where payment was 
contingent upon the worker, or his shift, 
making a certain production quota, e.g. an 
addition to the hourly rate, or, as in the 
case of lake seamen, so much additional for 
each trip completed, or bonus for completing 
the season, paid at the end of the season; 


(g) severance pay received in a lump 
sum; 

(h) a bonus or a gratuity with or with- 
out a relationship to wages paid in a lump 
sum on termination of employment; 


(i) holiday pay received at termination 
for holidays not taken. 


The following types of payment would be 
considered as applying to a period subse- 
quent to termination and benefit would be 
withheld for the period concerned:— 


(a) retention bonus paid in consideration 
of the employee resuming employment with 
the paying employer at the commencement 
of the next season; 

(b) full salary continued after separa- 
tion, whether under a contract of service 
or the gratuitous act of the employer; 

(c) payments continued after separation 
at a lower rate than previous wages or 


— 


salary, provided that they amount to 75 
per cent or more of salary. If less, such 
payments would be ignored, but where taken 
into account they might or might not be 
prorated; 


(d) payments made under a guaranteed 
wage plan; 

(e) retirement leave credits, such as paid 
by the federal Civil Service; 


(f{) payments in lieu of notice. 


The present regulations governing holiday 
pay would be changed so that the Commis- 
sion would pay no benefits during the first 
week of a holiday shutdown and would 
disregard both holiday pay received on 
termination and holiday pay credited in a 
number of provinces by means of vacation 


stamps. Benefit would still be paid for a 
general holiday in excess of one week for 
which no holiday pay is received. 

The Committee joins the Commission in 
recommending that the above changes be 
made.* 

Respectfully submitted. 
A. MAcNAMARA, 


: Chairman, 
July 15, 1953. 


Members of Committee 
8. D. C. Chutter Perey Bengough 
James Hunter in Ee Ives 


F. G. H. Leverman Jean Marchand 
H. Shoobridge Sam Wolstein 


*The Regulations have been amended 
along these lines (L.G., Nov. 1953, p. 1660). 


Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Claims for unemployment insurance higher in September. Statistics* 
show claims during month, 85,623, were 11,571 more than during August 


Initial and renewal claims for unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit were higher in 
September. The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics monthly report on the operation 
of the Unemployment Insurance Act shows 
that claims filed in local offices across 
Canada during the month totalled 85,623, 
compared with 74,052 for August and 
64,703 for September 1952. 

Ordinary claimants on the live unem- 
ployment register on September 30 num- 
bered 119,381 (85,089 males and 34,292 
females), compared with 111,287 (78,491 
males and 32,796 females) on August 31 
and 92,627 (62,324 males and 30,303 
females) on September 30, 1952. On 
September 30, 1953, short-time and tem- 
porary lay-off claimants numbered 16,535 
and 6,692 respectively. 

During September adjudicating officers 
disposed of initial and renewal claims on 
behalf of 84,185 claimants, of whom 64,981 
were entitled to benefit and 19,204 were 
not entitled. Chief reasons for non- 
entitlement to benefit were: “benefit year 
not established” 7,443 cases; and the 
following disqualifications (including 4,297 
on revised claims) “voluntarily left 
employment without just cause” 4,891 
cases; “not unemployed” 4,640 cases (in 
69 per cent of these cases, the duration 
of the disqualification period was six days 
or less); and “not capable of and not 
available for work” 1,505 cases. 


*See Tables E-1 to E-6 at end of book. 


In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers, such as the 


opening and closing of seasonal indus- 
tries, increase in area population, influ- 
ence of weather conditions, and the 
general employment situation. 


During September, 55,802 persons began 
receiving benefit payments, compared with 
49.268 during August and 43,167 during 
September 1952. 


Benefit payments amounted to $6,739,427 
in respect of 2,230,702 compensated days 
(including 22,827 disability days) during 
September, compared with $6,408,827 in 
respect of 2,138,224 days (including 6,452 
disability days) during August and $5,710,886 
and 1,933,547 days during September 1952. 

For the week September 26-October 2, 
a total of 92,535 beneficiaries received 
$1,560,169 in compensation for 513,560 
unemployed days (of which 6,325 were 
disability days), in comparison with 87,367 
beneficiaries who received $1,483,305 in 
compensation for 496,690 days (of which 
3,685 were disability days) during the week 
August 29-September 4. For the week 
September 27-October 3, 1952, a total of 
$1,242,698 was paid to 74,309 beneficiaries 
in respect of 420,113 days of unemploy- 
ment. 

The average daily rate of benefit for 
the last week of September was $3.04 com- 
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pared with $2.99 for the last week of 
August and $2.96 for the corresponding 
week last year. 


Insurance Registrations 

Reports received from local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
for the month show that insurancé books 


or contribution cards have been issued to 
4,241,978 employees who have made con- 
tributions to the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund at one time or another since April 1, 
1953. . 

At September 30, employers registered 
numbered 251,468, an increase of 1,174 
during the month. 


———_—_—_—_—_— SEE 


Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Digest of two selected decisions rendered by the Umpire 


Decision CU-B 900, February 17, 1953 


Held: That a married woman had not 
established good cause within the meaning 
of Section 40 of the Act for having failed 
to accept an offer of employment in her 
usual occupation at a rate of pay higher 
than that which prevailed in the district 
on the ground that “wanting to have a 
family” she could not promise to remain 
in the prospective employment for a 
reasonable period of time. 


Material Facts of Case—The claimant, 
married, 27 years of age, filed an initial 
application for benefit on July 2, 1952, and 
stated that she had worked for a large oil 
company as a comptometer operator from 
August 1947 to June 30, 1952, when she 
voluntarily left because she could not get 
along with her supervisor. Her rate of pay 
was $225 a month. The employer reported 
that the claimant resigned of her own 
accord. The insurance officer disqualified 
her from the receipt of benefit for a period 
of six weeks on the ground that she had 
voluntarily left her employment without 
just cause (Section 41(1) of the Act). 

On September 2, 1952, the local office 
notified her of permanent employment as 
4 comptometer operator with a large manu- 
facturer of safety razors at a wage of $40 
a week. According to the submissions the 
prevailing rate of pay in the district for that 
type of work was $35 a week. The hours 
of work were from 8:30 a.m. to 4:45 p.m., 
five days a week. She refused to accept the 
employment because she wanted temporary 
work only. ; 

The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant from the receipt of benefit for a 
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period of six weeks because she had, with- 
out good cause, failed to accept a situation 
in‘suitable employment within the meaning 
of Section 40(1) (a) of the Act. 

In her appeal to a court of referees, the 
claimant stated that when she applied for 
the job, the employer informed her that 
if she would not agree to accept the 
employment for at least six months or a 
year he would not hire her. She told him 
that being a married woman and intending 
to raise a family she could not promise to 
work that long. 

The court of referees which heard the 
case unanimously allowed the appeal on 
the ground that the claimant had acted in 
good faith inasmuch as she had _ since 
accepted work at the same wage offered, 
viz: $40 a week. 

The insurance officer appealed to the 
Umpire. 


Conclusions—I cannot agree with the 
stand taken by the court of referees in 
this ease. 

The Unemployment Insurance Act was 
not enacted with a view to providing 
benefit to claimants who show an in- 
different attitude towards the labour field 
and are only ready to accept employment 
on their own terms. 

If under the Act a claimant has a right 
to refuse any offer of employment which 
is not suitable, an employer has the corre- 
lative right to require a _ prospective 
employee to give him some assurance that 
he will stay in his employ for a reasonable 
period of time. 

In the present case the claimant threw 
herself out of a job and two months later 
refused to accept an offer of employment in 


her usual occupation at a higher rate of pay 
than that which prevailed in the district, 
on the ground that being a married woman 
and wanting to have “a family” she could 
not promise to remain in the prospective 
employment for a reasonable period of 
time. Such excuse does not come within 
the purview of “good cause” within the 
meaning of Section 40 of the Act. 


For those reasons the appeal is allowed 
and the disqualification previously imposed 
by the insurance officer is hereby reinstated 
as from the date that this decision is 
communicated to the claimant. 


Decision CU-B 904, February 18, 1953 


Held: That the clarmant, a resident of 
Canada for the past two years, had shown 
good cause for having delayed in filing her 
claim for benefit inasmuch as there was 
some doubt that, upon registering for 
employment, she had received all the 
necessary information pertaining to her 
benefit rights and there were good reasons 
to believe that she had proved that she was 
unemployed and available for work during 
the period for which she had requested her 
claim to be antedated. 


Material Facts of Case—The claimant, 
widowed, 45 years of age, was employed by 
a retail silk shop as a sales clerk at a wage 
of $35 a week from December 18, 1951 to 
March 29, 1952. 

On August 5, 1952, she filed an initial 
application for benefit and stated that she 
had to leave the said employment because 
of illness; that she had been hospitalized 
from March 30, 1952 to May 19, 1952, and 
that she had been available for work since 
July 9, 1952. On August 5, 1952, also, she 
applied to have her claim antedated to 
July 9, 1952, on the grounds that having 
come to Canada from England two years 
ago she was under the impression that the 
Canadian Act in respect to unemployment 
insurance was the same as the British Act 
whereby she had to have “two full years 
stamps” and that although she had been 
reporting to the local office since July 9, 
nobody had acquainted her with her benefit 
rights under the Canadian Act. The local 
office commented that she should have 
shown more interest in the matter of her 
rights under the Act inasmuch as unem- 
ployment insurance deductions had been 
made from her earnings. 

The insurance officer did not approve the 
application to antedate because the 
claimant had not shown good cause for 
having delayed in filing her claim for 
benefit (Benefit Regulation 13 and Section 
36(6) of the Act). 


The claimant appealed to a court of 
referees, which, after having heard her, 
reversed the decision of the insurance 
officer by a majority finding which reads:— 


While it is recognized that she has signed 
UIC 701, Application for Employment, 
November 8, 1950 (on which appears the 
statement; “I have been informed of my 
Unemployment Insurance Benefit rights”), the 
majority members are inclined to agree with 
her emphatic statement that she did not 
receive a pamphlet. The majority members 
are of the further opinion the responsi- 
bility of seeing that each applicant receives 
this proper information and believe that the 
onus of the responsibility rests on the 
employees of this Commission to see that 
this proper information is given. The 
employer representative wishes at this time 
to give the following recommendation:— 
Having served on the court of referees for 
a number of years there has often been 
some doubt in my mind whether the 
employee has had all the information neces- 
sary pertaining to their benefit rights under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act. While 
at times they have signed as to having 
received information on card UIC 701, there 
is nothing definite as to what information 
was given. I would therefore recommend 
that clause 42 of the Employment card 
which reads as follows: “I have been in- 
formed of my Unemployment Insurance 
Benefit Rights’ be changed to read as 
follows: “I have been given printed infor- 
mation pertaining to my Benefit Rights as 
well as having been informed verbally”. I 
feel that if the employee signs their card 
printed in this manner then there should be 
no doubt with what has been placed in 
their hands of the information necessary and 
that there would be no reason for them to 
be ignorant of the regulations. 


The insurance officer appealed to the 
Umpire on the ground that ignorance of 
the provisions of the Act was not good 
eause for delay in making a claim for 
benefit. 

Conclusions—It is true that it has been 
stated in many decisions that ignorance of 
the provisions of the Act is not “good 
cause” for delay in making a claim for 
benefit, the reason being that the Act has 
been in effect for several years and, as it 
has had a good deal of publicity, insured 
persons should be aware of their rights and 
of the procedure to be followed when they 
are unemployed. However, exceptions can 
be made to that rule the same as to any 
other rule when exceptional circumstances 
warrant it (see CU-B 499). 

This case is different to the usual run of 
cases which have to do with requests for 
antedating claims. 

The claimant came to Canada in the 
summer or fall of 1950 and registered for 
work on November 8, 1950. It would 
appear that shortly thereafter she obtained 
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employment and worked up to March 1952, 
when she had to leave her job because of 
illness. On July 9, 1952, she reported to 
the local office and again registered for 
employment. According to form UIC 701C, 
she was interviewed at the local office on 
July 25, 1952, at which time an entry was 
made on the aforementioned form to the 
effect that she had “put her name in at.... 
hee FANG t, thes & tees ” and that she was 
trying to obtain employment through her 
own efforts. On August 5, 1952, she appar- 
ently became aware of her rights under the 
Act and filed a claim for benefit. 

In decisions dealing with cases of ante- 
dating of claims for benefit my predecessor 
and I have always implied that the ques- 
tions of a claimant’s unemployment and 
availability for work during the period for 
which he requests an antedate are of 
primary importance. 

In the light of the evidence on file there 
are good reasons to believe that this 
claimant has proved that she was unem- 


ployed and available for work during the 
period for which she is requesting her claim 
to be antedated. 

Furthermore, there is some doubt in my 
mind as to whether or not the fact that, 
upon registering for employment in 1950, 
she attached her signature underneath the 
printed statement on Form UIC 701C “I 
have been informed of my Unemployment 
Insurance Benefit Rights” is conclusive 
proof that she received all the necessary 
information pertaining to her benefit rights. 
It may be that the suggestion made by the 
employers’ representative on the court could 
be of valuable assistance in determining 
cases of this kind and no doubt the Com- 
mission will give to it due consideration. 

In any event I feel that the circum- 
stances of this case are such that they 
warrant a finding that the claimant has 
shown good cause for delay in making her 
claim for benefit within the meaning of 
Section 36(6) of the Act. 

The appeal is dismissed. 


U.S. Advisory Council Recommends Study of 
Adequacy of Unemployment Insurance Benefits 


A national study of how unemployment 
insurance beneficiaries in the United States 
are faring on the present scale of benefits 
is being made by the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security, U.S. Department of Labor, 
it has been announced by Secretary of 
Labor James P. Mitchell. 

The study was recommended by the 
Federal Advisory Council at meetings 
October 26 and 27. (The report of Canada’s 
Unemployment Insurance Advisory Com- 
mittee, tabled in the House of Commons 
at the opening of the present session, is 
printed above, p. 1819.) 

According to Secretary Mitchell’s 
announcement, the purpose of the study 
will be to obtain the factual information 
required to evaluate unemployment insur- 
ance payments in terms of their adequacy 
to meet the basic objectives of the program. 

The study, in which state employment 
security agencies are co-operating, will try 
to ascertain whether the benefits paid 
unemployed workers are adequate to tide 
them over temporary periods of unem- 
ployment. 

“As a first step, the Bureau, in co- 
operation with state employment security 
agencies and with the assistance of 
technicians from a number of other federal 
agencies, is arranging a pilot study in one 
or more labour market areas,” the 
announcement said. 
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“Upon completion of the pilot study, 
arrangements will be made to conduct the 
national survey.” 


Mr. Mitchell’s announcement explained 
that when the unemployment insurance 
program began, it was assumed that weekly 
payments amounting to 50 per cent of the 
worker’s wages would cover the costs of 
basic necessities without requiring him to 
draw upon other resources. In 1939, 
weekly benefits amounted to about 40:8 
per cent of average weekly wages. In 1952 
they averaged 33 per cent of average 
weekly wages. 

The Advisory Council also: 

Appointed a committee to conduct a 
study of the unemployment problems of 
older workers and measures that can be 
taken to meet them. 

Adopted a report recommending certain 
principles that should govern the penalties 
imposed for disqualifying actions by unem- 
ployment insurance claimants. 

Recommended that the federal unem- 
ployment tax be amended to permit the 
states to assign reduced tax rates to new 
or newly-covered employers after one year 
of experience, instead of after three years, 
as at present. 

Labour, management and the public are 
represented on the Advisory Council. 


Dour Conditions 


eral Government Contracts _ 


Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during October 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During October the Department of Labour prepared 141 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and 
its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 142 contracts in these categories was 
awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 


(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading 
provide that:— 

(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not 
exempted from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation 
of the work, wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by 
provincial legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no employee shall be discriminated against because of his race, national origin, 
colour or religion, nor because the employee has made a complaint with respect to such 
discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded for the manufacture of supplies and equipment during October 
are set out below:— 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Defence Construction (1951) Ltd.: 
(Building and Maintenance).............. 2 $ 89,457.00 


Defence Production: 


MANIGUISUMINC ION Dunavsre conc Om ater sta cco cs icie's vetoes 131 1,160,983 .00 
MSepbemioete IeDOLt): cet s tece oi elaie vce. olerec due 138 872,761.00 
PRC iiMC LLCO MR Mats. Se Mtn ita rc minlintnn «eee recat iat 229,308.95 
JF ipholbye Vi Copel idt : Seaae Ao ee ae Be CORRE CMT Tea 5 58,967 .00 


(The labour conditions included -in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment provide that:— 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen, and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those 
established by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 


wage schedules are thereupon included 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Govern- 
ment contracts for works of construction 
and for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment contain provisions to secure 
the payment of wages generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in the district 
where the work is being performed. 
depart- 


The practice of Government ¢ 
ments and those Crown corporations to 


which the legislation applies, before 
entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, is to obtain wage schedules from 
the Department of Labour, showing the 
applicable wage rate for each classifica- 
tion of workmen deemed to be required 
in the execution of the work. These 


with other relevant labour conditions as 
terms of such contracts to be observed 
by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included im 
contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment because it is not possible 
to determine in advance the classifica- 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed in 
every such contract is, however, included 
therein and is of the same nature and 
effect as those which apply in works of 
construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legis- 
lation may be had upon request to the 
Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 


and reasonable hours; 


(d) no employee shall be discriminated against because of his race, national origin, 
colour or religion, nor because the employee has made a complaint with respect to such 


discrimination. ) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during October 


During October the sum of $534.03 was collected from two employers who had failed 


to pay the wages required by the labour conditions attached to their contracts. 


This 


amount has been or will be distributed to the 41 employees concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during October 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Halifax N S: Blunden’s Supplies, altera- 
tions to CMHC office bldg. Saint John 
N B: Bruce E Lawson Construction Ltd, 
covering & waterproofing rear stairways, 
Rifle Range. Ajax Ont: Marino Construction 
Co, construction of watermain. Deep River 
Ont: H J McFarland Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of ground services; Hill-Clark- 
Francis Ltd, construction of houses. Fergus 
Ont: Mayfarm Nurseries, *supply & plant- 
ing of trees & shrubs. Fort William Ont: 
W Jones, landscaping. Galt Ont: May- 
farm Nurseries, *supply & planting of 
trees & shrubs. Guelph Ont: Mayfarm 
Nurseries, *supply & planting of trees & 
shrubs. Hespeler Ont: Mayfarm Nurseries, 
*supply & planting of trees & shrubs. 


Kitchener Ont: Mayfarm Nurseries, 
*supply & planting of trees & shrubs. 
North Bay Ont: Peerless Construction Ltd, 
paving of roads, parking areas & drive- 
ways; Peerless Construction Ltd, paving of 
roads, parking areas & driveways. Water- 
loo Ont: Mayfarm Nurseries, *supply «& 
planting of trees & shrubs. Winnipeg Man: 
Ted Dallman, *resurfacing concrete base- 
ment floors. Penhold Alta: Borger Bros 
Ltd, installation of sewer & water services; 
Glencoe Engineering & Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of houses. Vancowver 
BC: Pyke & White Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of apartment bldgs, boiler 
house, ete. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Greenwood N S: Cameron Contracting 
Ltd, supply «& installation of underground 
steam distribution system. Halifax N S: 
Standard Construction Co Ltd, installation 
of refrigeration, Central Victualling Depot: 
Standard Construction Co Ltd, dismantling 
of Westmount drill hall & re-erection as 
a boathouse storage bldg. Bagotville P Q: 
R E Stewart Construction Corporation, 
construction of telecommunication bldg. 
Parent P @: Pentagon Construction Co, 
completion of residual construction & 
related work. Quebec P Q: Provincial 
Engineering Ltd, installation of converter 


rooms & steam supply system, The Citadel. ~ 


St Hubert P Q: Frank Lapan Ltd, exten- 
sions to water & sewer services. Senne- 
terre P Q: Atlas Construction Co Ltd, 
completion of residual construction & 
related work. Valcartier P Q: Cartier Con- 
struction Ltd, clearing training areas, 
military camp. Val D’Or P Q: Hill-Clark- 
Francis (Quebec) Ltd, erection: of central 
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heating plant & installation of steam 
distribution system. Ville La Salle P Q: 
Quebee Excavators Co Ltd, supply & in- 
stallation of concrete pipe; Beaver Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of concrete 
retaining wall. Barriefield Ont: McGinnis 
& O’Connor Ltd, construction of roads, 
grading & site finishing. Foymount Ont: 
Angus Robertson Ltd, construction of 
guard house, gatehouse, ete. Kingston 
Ont: Olmstead & Parker Construction Co 
Ltd, erection of training bldg, CASC. 
London Ont: Provincial Engineering Ltd, 
construction of outdoor sub-station & elec- 
trical distribution system, No 27 COD. 
Petawawa Ont: H J McFarland Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, improvements to roads «& 
drainage system. Ramore Ont: Steel Co 
of Canada Ltd, construction of security 
fencing at operations area. Stratford Ont: 
J V McDonnell Electrical Construction Co 
Ltd, replacement of existing electrical 
system. Trenton Ont: W H Yates Con- 


: 


struction Co Ltd, construction of photo- 
graphic bldg. Uplands Ont: Dickson 
Larkey Welding & Steel Construction Co 
Ltd, installation of remaining component 
parts of bulk fuel storage, RCAF Station. 
Winona Ont: Detroit River Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of permeable groynes. 
Shilo Man: Pearson Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of chapel. Edmonton Alta: 


Wilson & Wilson Ltd, installation of storm 
sewer system & appurtenances. Namao 
Alta: P W Graham & Sons Ltd, construc- 
tion of fire hall; P W Graham & Sons 
Ltd, construction of garage. Holberg BC: 
Marwell Construction Co Ltd, completion 
of residual construction & related work. 
Kamloops B C: Biltmore Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of fire hall. 


Building and Maintenance 


Chatham N B: Caldwell Construction 
Co Ltd, renovations & conversion of 
barrack block No 9, RCAF Station. Fred- 
ericton N B: Stirling Electric Ltd, dis- 
mantling of existing electric power pole 
line & replacing same with new system, 
St Anne’s Point Barracks. Lachine P Q: 
Shore & Horwitz Construction Co Ltd, 
rehabilitation of ablution areas, RCAF 
Station. Montreal P Q: John Colford Con- 
tracting Co Ltd, removal of boilers, & 
supply & installation of upright steel fire 
box boilers, 4185 Cote des Neiges Road. 
Quebec P Q: Frs Jobin Inc, repairing & 
waterproofing of fortification walls, The 
Citadel. Ottawa Ont: Dominion Steel & 


Coal Corporation Ltd, supply & erection 
of security fence, No 26 Central Ordnance 
Depot, Plouffe Park. Rockcliffe Ont: W O 
Pickthorne & Son Ltd, alterations & addi- 
tions to fire alarm system, RCAF Station. 
Trenton Ont: Hugh Murray Ltd, exten- 
sion to bldg, RCAF Station. Rivers Man: 
Ideal Decorating Co, interior painting of 
hangars & exterior painting of married 
quarters, RCAF Station. Prince Albert 
Sask: P W Graham & Sons Ltd, construc- 
tion of sub-ceiling in drill hall, Armoury. 
Vancouver B C: Vancouver Pile Driving 
& Contracting Co Ltd, repairs to dock, 
No 2 Supply Depot. 


National Harbours Board 


Halifax Harbour N S: Butler Bros Ltd, 
construction of longshoremen’s canteen; 
Gunite & Waterproofing Ltd, repairs to 
concrete cope wall, Pier B. Saint John 


Harbour N B: Standard Dredging Co Ltd, 
maintenance dredging at deep water berths. 
Three Rivers Harbour P Q: Cap Construc- 
tion Ltd, reconstruction of shed. 


Department of Public Works 


St John’s Nfld: Newfoundland Engineer- 
ing & Construction Co Ltd, supply & instal- 
lation of cabinets, counters, shelves, ete, 
Gateacre Bldg; Newfoundland Engineering 
& Construction Co Ltd, repairs, painting, 
etc, to brickwork, General Post Office. Sé 
Lawrence Nfld: Mannix Ltd, *dredging. 
Stephenville Nfld: Byers Construction Co 
Ltd, erection of public bldg. Alberton 
P EI: M F Schurman Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of RCMP Detachment Bldg. Bay- 
field N S: Lincoln Construction Co Ltd, 
wharf repairs. Chegoggin Dyke N 8S: 
Kenney Construction Co Ltd, breakwater 
repairs. Glace Bay N S: Stephens Con- 
struction Ltd, construction of RCMP 
Detachment Bldg. Halifax N S: Founda- 
tion Maritime Ltd, alterations & improve- 
ments, federal bldg; Salsman & Sons Ltd, 
interior painting, Old Post Office Bldg. 
Havre au Bouche N S: R A Douglas Ltd, 
wharf repairs. Lower Sandy Point N 8: 
Atlantic Bridge Co Ltd, breakwater-wharf 
repairs. Malagash N S: J P Porter Co Ltd, 
*dredging. Clair N B: Gagnon Bros, con- 
struction of customs & immigration bldg 
& site development. Bonaventure P Q: 
Bert Dimock, wharf improvements. Grind- 
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stone (Cap aux Meules) P Q: Capt 
Borromee Verreault, erection of public 
bldg. Lachute P Q: Paul Lafleur, altera- 
tions & addition, public bldg. Montreal 
P Q: Richard & B A Ryan Ltd, improve- 
ments to bldg—170 Jean Talon & Waverley 
Sts for. UIC Offices; J J Shea Co Ltd, 
repairs to stonework, etc, Dept of Public 
Works Bldg, 150 St Paul St West; C J 
Dryden Co Ltd, supply & installation of 
duplicate system to maintain water pres- 
sure on upper floors of Postal Station “B”. 
New Carlisle P Q: Bert Dimock & Herbert 
McLellan, *dredging. Oka P Q: Theode . 
Robidoux, *dredging. Phillipsburg P Q: 
Elzear Cournoyer, wharf repairs. Pointe 
au Pic P Q: Rosario Lapointe, wharf 
repairs. Quebec P Q: Louis Frenette, pipe 
tunnel installations—Marine Stores bldg. 
Roberval P Q: Roland Cote, erection of 
public bldg. Sts-Martyrs (Lac Nicolet) 
P Q: Geo H Roberge & Fils Inc, construc- 
tion of wharf. Sept Iles P Q: J E Richard 
& J Vigneault, wharf repairs. Sorel P Q: 
Lucien Lachapelle, *dredging; Gerard 
Lagimoniere, replacement of roofing on 
sheds Nos 1 & 2: (Dock No 2); Lucien 
Lachapelle, construction of steel sheet 
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piling retaining walls. Amherstburg Ont: 
McQueen Marine Ltd, construction of steel 
pile retaining wall at inner end of marine 


slip. Arnprior Ont: M Sullivan & Son 
Ltd, alterations, improvements & new 
bldgs for Civil Defence College. Burling- 


ton Ont: Intrusion-Prepakt Ltd, repairs to 
breakwater. Hudson Ont: EK L Austin, 
wharf repairs. Huntsville Ont: M Sullivan 
& Son, erection of public bldg. Kempen- 
feldt Bay Ont: A F Simpson Construction, 
reconstruction of wharf. Kingston Ont: 
Bermingham Construction Ltd, wharf 
reconstruction & extension (Crawford 
Dock). Longlac Ont: D H Dowell, shore 
protection work (Indian Reserve No 58). 
Ottawa Ont: Automatic Sprinkler Co of 
Canada Ltd, supply & installation of auto- 
matic sprinkler system with central station 
supervisory & fire alarm system, RCMP 
Barracks, “A” Division; B Perini & Sons 
Canada Ltd, construction of food & drug 
laboratory; A Lanctot Construction Co, 
alterations to 2nd floor for Central Pay 
Office Superannuation Branch, Tunney’s 
Pasture Storage Bldg; Wm D’Aoust Con- 
struction Ltd, alterations to Victoria 
Museum for Dept of Resources & Develop- 
ment; Otis Elevator Co Ltd, moderniza- 
tion of 2 passenger elevators, Parliament 
Bldgs, Centre Block; Wm D’Aoust Con- 
struction Ltd, alterations, National Defence 
Bldg “C”; E F Burgener, alterations to 
telephone cables, National Research 
Council, Sussex St; George C Graves 
Construction Co Ltd, alterations to 3rd 
floor, Confederation Bldg; Montflex Ine, 


\ 


linoleum work, Victoria Museum Bldg; 
Smith Marble & Construction Co Ltd, 
*supply & delivery of marble, Parlia- 
ment Bldgs. Pointe au Baril Ont: 
William Ellis, construction of floating 
wharf. Silver Islet Ont: E L Austin, 
wharf improvements. Winnipeg Man: 


James Beaton & Sons, replacing & enlarg- 
ing present concrete paving of parking 
area, public bldg. Meadow Lake Sask: 
Olaf Tidfors, alterations & addition, public 


bldg. Moose Jaw Sask: Mackay Bros, 
interior painting, public bldg. North 


Battleford Sask: Winslow Bros, foundation 
repairs, Indian Hospital. Regina Sask: 
Commercial Painters & Decorators Ltd, 
interior painting, Federal Bldg. Uranium 
City Sask: Burns & Dutton Concrete & 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of two 
bldgs, RCMP Detachment Quarters. 
Calgary Alta: Hornstrom Bros, alterations 
in the basement, 102-11th Ave East. 
Carway Alta: Remington Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of Customs & Immigra- 
tion bldg & site development. McAdam 
Road B G@: Fraser River Pile Driving Co 
Ltd, wharf construction. Nanaimo B C: 
D Robinson Construction Ltd, alterations 
to Pygmy Dance Hall Bldg & Coach Lines 
Bldg. Osoyoos B C: Topping & Son, con- 
struction of RCMP Detachment Bldg. 
Vancouver B C: Allied Builders Ltd, 
*construction & delivery of one 12” port- 
able suction dredge. Victoria B C: O 
Pedersen, general repairs, roadways, paint- 
ing, etc, Astrophysical Observatory, Saanich 
Mountain. 


Department of Resources and Development 
Jasper National Park Alta: C Mamezasz, removal of existing bridge structure & con- 
struction of reinforced concrete bridge over the Miette River, Banff-Jasper Highway. 


Department of Transport 


Gander Nfld: Concrete Products (Nfld) 
Ltd, construction of roads in townsite area. 
Dartmouth N 8: Dickie’s Radio & Elec- 
trical Co Ltd, construction of airport 
lighting facilities. Fredericton N B: 
Bedard-Girard Ltd, installation of airport 
lighting facilities. Lachine P Q: Con- 
struction Borings Ltd, *test borings, St. 
Lawrence Seaway. Cornwall Ont: Racey, 
MacCallum & Associates Ltd, *test borings, 
St Lawrence Seaway. Thorold Ont: 
Quinte Machine & Repair Co Ltd, replace- 
ment of stairways on centre wall of flight 
locks, Welland Ship Canal; MeNamara 
Construction Co Ltd, lowering & flattening 
slopes of west bank between Stations 927 
+ 00 & 940 + 00 & between Stations 
1100 = 00 & 1109 + 00, Welland Ship Canal. 
Welland Ont: McNamara Construction Co 
Ltd, widening channel westerly & lowering 
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& flattening slopes of west bank of Welland 
Ship Canal between Stations 512 + 00 and 
528 ~ 50. Moose Jaw Sask: North West 


_ Electric Co Ltd, construction of airport 


lighting facilities. Yorkton Sask: Hjal- 
marson & Einarson Ltd, construction of 
dwellings. Claresholm Alta: North West 
Electric Co Ltd, installation of field light- 
ing system. Grande Prairie Alta: L A 
Frantzen & F T Johnson, construction of 
dwellings & related work. Patricia Bay 
B C: Premier Construction Co Ltd, run- 
way drainage & duct installation. Prince 
George B C: City Construction Co Ltd, © 
recapping & strengthening parking area. 

Terrace B C; Smithers Plumbing & Heat- 
ing Ltd, replacement of wood stave water — 
main; Fraser. Valley Builders Ltd, con- — 
struction of dwellings & radio range bldg. 


: 
: 
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Prices and the Cost of Living’ 


Consumer Price Index, November 2, 1953 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ con- 
sumer price index decreased 0-4 per cent 
from 116-7 to 116-2 between October 1 
and November 2, offsetting an increase of 
the same amount during the previous 
month. 


The latest change resulted almost 
entirely from a decline in the food index, 
which moved down 1°8 per cent from 115-5 
to 118-4 under the influence of a sharp 
drop in the price of eggs and materially 
lower prices for practically all meats. 
Prices of most other food items were about 
the same, the only notable changes being 
a decrease for grapefruit and an increase 
for fresh tomatoes. 

These changes in food prices: were in 
combination with normal seasonal shifts in 
consumption, which increased the quanti- 
ties for some fresh vegetables, oranges and 
a few cuts of meat and decreased the 
quantities for fresh tomatoes, lettuce and 
some fresh fruits. 

The clothing index remained unchanged 
at 110:3 as advances in men’s suits and 
overcoats were counterbalanced by declines 
in women’s and children’s wear. The 
household operations component moved 
from 117-5 to 117-4 as scattered increases 
and decreases almost offset each other. 


An advance of 0:3 per cent from 116-0 
to 116.3 in the index of other commodities 
and services was mostly attributable to an 
increase in theatre admission fees. Higher 
levels for both rent and home-ownership 
indexes served to increase the shelter 
component from 124-5 to 125-0. 

The index one year earlier (November 1, 
1952) was 116-1; group indexes were: food 
115-7, shelter 121-4, clothing 109-8, house- 
hold operation 115-9 and other commodities 
and services 116-6. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, October 1, 1953 


(Consumer price indexes on the base 
1949=100 were released for the first time 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics for 
the following nine cities or city combina- 
tions: Halifax, Saint John, Montreal, 
Ottawa, Toronto, Winnipeg, Saskatoon- 
Regina, EHdmonton-Calgary, and Vancouver. 
These indexes replace cost-of-living series 
covering eight cities which were discon- 
tinued with the release of the September 
figures. Ottawa is added in the new series 
and the combinations Saskatoon-Regina and 
Edmonton-Calgary replace Saskatoon and 
Edmonton, respectively. 

(The index for St. John’s, Nfld., remains 
on the base June 1951=100. Only two 
minor changes were made in the St. John’s 
series, a change in name and the combina- 
tion of the fuel and lighting and the 
home furnishings and services groups under 
the heading household operation. 


*See Tables F-1 to F-6 at end of book. 
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(Details concerning the construction of the 
new indexes, as well as total and group 
figures by months from January 1949 to 
date, will be published in the October 1953 
issue of Prices and Price Indezes.) 


Eight of the ten regional consumer price 
indexes registered advances between 
September 1 and October 1. Indexes for 
St. John’s, Nfld. and Saint John, N.B., 
remained unchanged, reflecting marked 
stability in all component groups. 


Advances were concentrated mainly in 
foods and shelter as indexes for these two 
groups moved higher in all but the Mari- 
time cities. Among foods, increases were 
fairly general for bacon, butter, lard, eggs, 
canned fruits, oranges, tomatoes and 
lettuce, while decreases were noted for 
beef, lamb, chicken and potatoes. 


Changes in clothing were mixed, with 
indexes remaining unchanged in four 
cities, moving lower in four and higher 
in two. Fur coats moved down in all 
except two cities. Other coats were gener- 
ally slightly higher. Further reductions in 
the price of nylon stockings were reported 
in all cities. 


The household operation series was 
unchanged in five cities, higher in three 
and lower in two. 


Among other commodities and services, 
an increase in health care was general. 
Only four cities, however, registered an 
over-all increase for the group, indexes for 
the remaining six cities being unchanged. 


Regional consumer price index point 
changes between September 1 and October 
1 were as follows: Montreal +0-9 to 117-4, 
Ottawa +0-9 to 116-4, Toronto +0-8 to 
118-4, Saskatoon-Regina +0-5 to 114-3, 
Vancouver +0-5 to 116-7, Winnipeg +0-3 
to 115-0, Halifax +0-2 to 114-0, Edmonton- 
Calgary +0-2 to 115-3. The indexes at 
St. John’s and Saint John remained 
unchanged at 102-8 and 116-1 respectively. 


Wholesale Prices, October 1953 


Wholesale prices declined narrowly 
between September and October but showed 
a small rise compared with a year earlier, 
according to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. .This year’s October index stood 
at 220-7 compared with 221-5 in September 
and 220-2 in October 1952. 


Among group indexes, greatest weakness 
was registered by vegetable products, which 
dropped 1-4 per cent between September 
and October to 196-7 as decreases for 
potatoes, most grains, fresh fruits, raw 
rubber, sugar, and milled feeds outweighed 
increases in vegetable oils, cocoa beans, rye 
and hay. 
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The chemicals and allied products index 
declined 0-9 per cent to 173-7. 


In the non-ferrous metals group, an 
easier price tone for copper and _ its 
products, lead, zinc, tin and silver, was 
reflected in an 0-4-per-cent decrease in the 
index to 116-5. In the non-metallic 
minerals group, a drop in the price of 
anthracite coal overbalanced strength in 
plate glass and sulphur and was reflected in 
a loss in the group index of 0-2 per cent 
to 178-7. 

The index for wood, wood products and 
paper receded 0-3 per cent to 286-8 as 
quotations were lowered for eastern spruce 
and western cedar. Woodpulp and news- 
print were slightly firmer in this group. 

Fibres, textiles and textile products move 
down from 240:4 to 239-8 when losses in 
cotton fabrics and worsted yarn over- 
balanced an advance in imported raw 
wool. 


Two groups moved higher. Animal 
products advanced 0-4 per cent to 246-5 
as increases in fresh milk, bacon, fowl and 
fishery products were more than sufficient 
to outweigh losses in fresh meats, live- 
stock, hides and skins, lard and eggs. 
Iron and its products advanced 0-4 per 
cent to 222-0 because of firmer prices for 
hardware. 

Canadian farm product prices at terminal 
markets moved slightly lower in October 
to 208-5 for a loss of 0-2 per cent: Field 


products were primarily responsible and an 


index for this group declined 1-5 per cent 
to 151-7 because of lower quotations for 
eastern potatoes and grains which over- 
balanced slight advances in prices for 
western potatoes. Animal product prices, 
on the other hand, gained slightly as in- 
creases occurred for fluid milk, butterfat 
and western eggs. These outweighed 
general weakness in livestock coupled with 
lower quotations for eggs in eastern Canada 
and raw wool in western Canada. 


The index for residential building 
material prices weakened from 281-0 to 
280-4 between September and October, 
reflecting lower quotations for lumber and 
shellac. In the electrical equipment and 
fixtures sub-group, copper wire was firmer 
while in the other materials section, an 
increase occurred for wire cloth. 

On the base 1949=100, the index for 
non-residential building materials moved up 
slightly in October to 123-9 from 123-8 in 
September. Firmer prices were recorded 
for electrical wire, plate glass, wire cloth 
and metal lath which outweighed lower 
quotations in the plumbing and heating and 
lumber sections. 
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Strikes and Lockouts 


Canada, October 1953* 


A greater number of industrial disputes 
resulting in work stoppages were in exist- 
ence during October than in any month 
in 1953, about half of them having been 
carried over from September. The result- 
ing time loss was the highest of the year. 
However, the idleness during the first 10 
months of 1953 was little more than one- 
quarter of the man-days lost in the same 
period in 1952. 

Work stoppages in the gold and copper 
mining industry in northern Ontario and 
Quebec were responsible for more than 60 
per cent of the total idleness in October 
1953. Other disputes of importance were: 
lumber mill workers in British Columbia; 
paper mill workers at Beauharnois and 
Crabtree Mills, Que.; steel mill workers at 
Winnipeg, Man.; unlicensed personnel on 
deep-sea Canadian ships; and carpenters 
at Fort William and Port Arthur, Ont., 
and at Windsor, Ont. 

Wages and related questions were the 
central issues in 35 of the 44 stoppages in 
October 1953, causing nearly all the time 
loss. Of the other disputes, three arose 
over dismissals, suspensions and demo- 
tions; three over causes affecting working 
conditions; two over union questions; and 
one over reduced hours. 

Preliminary figures for October 1953 
show 44 strikes and lockouts, involving 
16,367 workers, with a time loss of 268,053 
man-working days, compared with 37 
strikes and lockouts in September 1953, 
with 16,445 workers involved and a loss of 


126,131 days. In October 1952 there were 
37 strikes and lockouts, 13,634 workers 
involved and a loss of 165,539 days. 

For the first 10 months of 1953 prelim- 
inary figures show 152 strikes and lockouts, 
involving 46,918 workers, with a loss of 
770,868 days. In the same period in 1952 
there were 204 strikes and lockouts, with 
117,213 workers involved and a loss of 
2,787,200 days. 


Based on the number of non-agricul- 
tural wage and salary workers in Canada, 
the time lost in October 1953 was 0-32 
per cent of the estimated working time; 
in September 1953, 0°15 per cent; in 
October 1952, 0-20 per cent; in the first 
10 months of 1953, 0:09 per cent; and in 
the first 10 months of 1952, 0-34 per cent. 

Of the 44 stoppages in October’ 1953, 
five were settled in favour of the employers; 
eight were compromise settlements and 
three were indefinite in result, work being 
resumed pending final settlement. At the 
end of the month 28 stoppages were 
recorded as unterminated. 


(The record does not include minor 
strikes such as are defined in another 
paragraph nor does it include strikes and 
lockouts about which information has been 
received indicating that employment condi- 
tions are no longer affected but which the 
unions concerned have not declared termin- 
ated. Strikes and lockouts of this nature 
still in progress are: compositors, ete., at 
Winnipeg, Man., which began on November 
8, 1945,.and at Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., 
and Edmonton, Alta., on May 30, 1946; wait- 
resses at Timmins, Ont., on May 23, 1952; 
and garage workers at Saint John, N.B., 
on February 9, 1953. The strike of jewellery 
workers at Vancouver, B.C., which began on 
December 8, 1952, was terminated on 
September 11, 1953.) 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


(The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given in the Lasour GaAzerre from month to 
month. Statistics given in the annual 
review and in this article are taken from 
the government publications of the countries 
concerned or from the International Labour 
Office Year Book of Labour Statistics.) 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 


resulting in stoppages of work and gives 
some details of the more important ones. 


**See Tables G-1 and G-2 at end of book. 


The number of work stoppages beginning 
in August 1953 was 122 and 10 were still 
in progress from the previous month, 
making a total of 132 during the month. 
In all stoppages of work in progress, 19,600 
workers were involved and a time loss of 
56,000 working days caused. 

Of the 122 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work which began in August, six, 
directly involving 2,900 workers, arose over 
demands for advances in wages, and 47, 
directly involving 4,400 workers, over other 
wage questions; four, directly involving 
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1,100 workers, over questions as to work- 
18, directly involving 2,200 
workers, over questions respecting the 
employment of particular classes or per- 
sons; 50, directly involving 6,900 workers, 
over other questions respecting working 
arrangements; and two, directly involving 
100 workers, over questions of trade union 
principle. 


ing hours; 


Australia 


There were 341 industrial disputes result- 
ing in stoppages of work for the quarter 


ending June 30, 1953, involving 122,788 
workpeople and causing a loss of 332,670 
days. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for September 1953 
show 375 work stoppages resulting from 
labour-management disputes beginning in 
the month; 110,000 workers were involved. 
The time loss for all work stoppages in 
progress during the month was 1,550,000 
days. Corresponding figures for August 
1953 are 450 stoppages, 230,000 workers and 
a loss of 2,800,000 days. 


Publications Recently Received 
in Labour Department Library 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 


communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed, free of 
charge, by making applications to the 


Librarian, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
Students must apply through the library 
of their institution. Applications for loans 
should give the number (numeral) of the 
publication desired and the month in which 
it was listed in the Lasour Gazerrn. 

List No. 64. 


Accident Prevention 


1. Blake, Roland Patton, ed. Industrial 
Safety, by T. O. Armstrong, and others. 


2d ed. New York, Prentice-Hall, 1953. 
Pp, 474. 

2. Marsh & McLennan, inc. Safety as 
it applies to Supervisors. Washington? 
cl1958. Pp. 16. 

3. National Safety Council. Handbook 


of Accident Prevention for Business and 
Industry. Chicago, 1953. Pp. 98. 


Accidents 

4. Australia. Department of Labour 
and National Service. First Aid for Indus- 
trial Hye Injuries. Melbourne, Govern- 
ment Printer, 19538. Pp. 19. 


5. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Injuries and Accident Causes in the Manu- 


facture of Paperboard Containers. Wash- 
ington, G.P.O., 1958. Pp. 59. 
6. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Injury Rate Variations in the Boilershop- 
Products Industry, 1951. A Detailed 
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Analysis of Injury Rates by Product, 
Plant Size, Region, and Operating Depart- 
ment. Washington, G.P.O., 1953. Pp. 15. 


Apprenticeship 

7. U.S. Bureau of Apprenticeship. 
Apprenticeship Statistics; a Summary of 
National Date on Registered Apprentices 
and Apprenticeship Systems in the United 
States, 1949-1952. Washington, G.P.O., 
1953. Pp. 33. 


8. U.S. Bureau of Apprenticeship. 
A Half-Century of Experience in training 
Machinists; an Analysis of the Operation 
of the Apprenticeship System of the 
Kearney and Trecker Corporation, West 
Allis, Wisconsin, 1901-1952. Washington, 
G.P.0.,, 1953. Bp. 15: 


9. U.S. Bureau of Apprenticeship. 
Labor-Management Participation in Area- 
Wide Apprenticeship Systems. Washing- 
ton, G.P.O., 1953.8 Bp e186: 


Business 

10. Canoyer, Helen G. Selecting a 
Store Location. Washington, G.P.O., 1946. 
Pp. 68. 


11. Dockeray, James Carlton. Financ- 
ing a New Small Business. Rev. ed. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1949. Pp. 16. 


Collective Bargaining y 
12. Carpenter, Walter Hall. 

Studies in Collective Bargaining. 

York, Prentice-Hall, 1953. Pp. 465. 


13. Somers, Gerald G. Experience under 
National Wage Agreements; the Bitu- 
minous Coal.and Flint Glass Industries of 
West Virginia. Morgantown, Bureau ‘of 


Case. 
New 


ss 


Business Research, College of Commerce, 
West Virginia University, 1953. Pp. 82. 

14. Steiner, Peter O. Collective Bar- 
gaining and the Public Interest. Berkeley, 
1953: Pp. 410-416. 

15. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statisties. 
Collective Bargaining Agreements: Expira- 
tion, re-opening, and Wage Adjustment 
Provisions of Major Agreements. Wash- 
ington, G.P.O., 1953. Pp. 38. 


Disabled—Rehabilitation 

16. Arthur, John. Through Movement 
to Infe; the Economic Employment of the 
Disabled. London, Chapman & Hall, 1952. 
Pp. 93. 

17. Kessler, Henry H. Yugoslavia; 
Report on Services for the Physically 
Handicapped. New York, United Nations, 
Secretariat, Technical Assistance Admin- 
istration, 1951. Pp. 105. 


Discrimination in Employment 
18. Walch, John Weston. Complete 
Handbook on Fair Employment Practices 


Law. Portland, Me., c1952. Pp. 212. 
19. Canada. Parliament. House of 
Commons. Standing Committee on 


Industrial Relations. Minutes of Proceed- 
ings and Evidence and Reports to the 
House, Bill No. 100, An Act to prevent 
Discrimination in Regard to Employment 
and Membership in Trade Unions by 
Reason of Race, National Origin, Colour 
or Religion. Bill No.2... An Act to amend 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act. (Voluntary Revocable 
Check-off). Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1953. 
2 Volumes. 


Efficiency, Industrial 

20. American Management Association. 
Guides to meeting Tomorrow’s Production 
Needs, including a Section on Automation: 
Progress toward the Push-Button Factory. 
New York, 1953. Pp. 64. 

21. Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Co-operation. Materials Handling 
Equipment and Methods in the U.S.A., by 
Technical Assistance Mission No. 42. 
Paris, 19538. Pp. 170. 

22. Speakman, A. J. Work Study and 
Incentives; an Introduction. Manchester, 
Eng., Emmott, 1951. Pp. 90. 


Employees’ Benefit Plans 

23. Journal of Commerce, New York. 
New Pension-Welfare Plan Policy Prob- 
lems. New York, 1953. Pp. 32. 

24, National Industrial Conference 
Board. Employee Savings and Invest- 
ment Plans, by Lois E. Forde, Division 
of Personnel Administration, New York, 
1953; Pp. 31. 


25. National Industrial Conference 
Board. Stock Ownership Plans for 
Workers, by F.. Beatrice Brower, Division 
of Personnel Administration, New York, 
1953. Pp. 68. 


Employment Management 


26. American Management Association. 
Making the Most of your Human 
Resources; with a Section on Organiza- 
tion of the Manufacturing Executive’s Job. 
New York, 1958. Pp. 76. 

27. Black, James Menzies. Successful 
Labor Relations for Small Business, by 
James Menzies Black and J. George 
Piccoli. 1st ed. New York, McGraw-Hill, 
1953. Pp. 425. 

28. Bureau of Material Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Personnel Testing. Wash- 
ington, 19538. Pp. 25. 


29. Glover, John Desmond, ed. The 
Administrator; Cases on Human Relations 
in Business, by John Desmond Glover and 
Ralph M. Hower. Rev. ed. Homewood, 
Ti), Ri Dy Trwin,)1952:)" Pp. ‘723: 


30. National Industrial Conference 
Board. Employee Magazines and News- 
papers, by Geneva Seybold, Division of 
Personnel Administration. New York, 1953. 
Pp. 68. 


31. National Industrial Conference 
Board. Suggestions Systems, by Herbert 
R. Northrup, New York, 1953. Pp. 55. 


32. Sayre, Wallace Stanley. Getting 
Dividends from Personnel Administration, 
by Wallace 8. Sayre, Austin J. Tobin, and 
James P. Mitchell. Chicago, Civil Service 
Assembly of the United States and Canada, 
1953. .Pp. 17%. 


Foremanship 

33. How to train the Foreman. Good 
Foremanship depends on _ Character. 
Modern Training Techniques aim at 
developing Character and Individuality. 
(In Jobs. 11th September, 1953. Pp. 8-9.) 
34. McCaully, Harry J. Management 
Controls for Foremen and Supervisors. 
New York, Fank & Wagnalls Co. in 
Association with Modern Industry Maga- 
zine, 1948. Pp. 213. 


Industrial Disputes 

35. Canada. Department of Labour. 
Economics and Research Branch. Strikes 
and Lockouts in Canada during 1952 with 
Information for Certain Other Countries. 
Ottawa, 1953. Pp. 55. 

36. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Analysis of Work Stoppages during 1962. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1953. Pp. 37. 
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Industrial Psychology 


37. Lawshe, Charles Hubert. Psychology 
of Industrial Relations, by C. H. Lawshe 
with the assistance of E. J. McCormick 
and Arthur J. Drucker, and others. New 
York, McGraw-Hill, 1953. Pp. 350. 


38. Smith, May. An Introduction to 


Industrial Psychology. 5th ed. London, 
Cassell, 1952. Pp. 295. 
Labour Laws and Legislation 

39. Foenander, Orwell De Ruyter. 


Studies in Australia Labour Law and Rela- 
tions. Melbourne, Melbourne University 
Press, 1952. Pp. 242. 

40. Miles, Frank Owen. The Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act, an 
Inquiry. (In B.C. Economic Times, 
Aug. 25, 1951, p. 14; Sept. 8, p. 16-17; 
Sepia 22r pelo Ocherla, eelere Octe 215 
p. 17-18; Nov. 10, p. 18; Nov. 24, p. 12-13.) 


Labour Supply 

41. Beck, Geraldine Marie. A Survey 
of British Employment and Unemploy- 
ment, 1927-46. Oxford, Issued by Oxford 


University Institute of Statistics, 1951. 
Pp. 838. 

42. United Nations. Economic and 
Social Council. Full Employment; 


Implementation of Full Employment and 
Balance of Payments Policies. Replies of 
Governments to the Questionnaire on Full 
Employment, the Balance of Payments, 
and Economic Trends, Objectives and 
Policies in 1952 and 1953 submitted under 
resolution 520 B(VI) of the General 
Assembly and resolutions 221 E(I1X), 290 
(XI) and 371 B(XIII) of the Economic 
and Social Council. New York, 1953. 
Pty ole. 


43. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statisties. 
Manpower Requirements in the Aircraft 
Industry. Washington, 1952. Pp. 34. 


Labouring Classes 


44. Alba, Victor. Le Mouvement 

Ouvrier en Amérique Latine. Paris, les 
Editions Ouvriéres, c1953. Pp. 238. 
_ 45. Arnot, Robert Page. The Miners: 
Years of Struggle. A History of the 
Miners’ Federation of Great Britain (from 
1910 onwards). London, G. Allen & Unwin, 
1953. Pp. 567. 

46. General Cooperative Association of 
Jewish Labour in Eretz-Israel (“‘Hevrat 
Ovdim”) Lid. Hevrat Ovdim. Tel-Aviv 
Israel, 1951. Pp. 62. 

47. Lakshman, P. P. Congress and 
Labour Movement in India. With a fore- 
word by Shankarrao Deo, General Sec- 
retary, All India Congress Committee. 
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Allahabad, Economic & Political Research 
Department, All India Congress Com- 
mittee, 1947. Pp. 174. 


48. Namir, Mordehai. Work in Progress. 
Tel-Aviv, General Federation of Jewish 
Labour in Israel, 19538. Pp. 74. “A Review 
of Histadrut Activities for the Years 1950- 
1952, presented by General-Secretary Mr. 
Namir, at the 66th General Council meet- 
ing of the General Federation of Jewish 
Labour in Israel.” 


Prices 


49. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Family Income, Expenditures, and Savings 
in 1950; from the Survey of Consumer 
Expenditures in 1950. Preliminary report, 
rev. Washington, G.P.O., 1953. Pp. 66. 


50. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Wholesale Prices, 1951 and 1952. Wash- 
ington, G.P.O., 1953. Pp. 55. 
Productivity of Labour 

51. British Productivity Council. Milk 


Utilisation. Report of a British produc- 
tivity team which visited the United 
States of America in 1952 to study the 
utilization of milk. London, 1952. Pp. 114. 


52. British Productivity Council. A 
Review of Productivity in the Footwear 
Industry. London, 1953. Pp. 46. * 


53. Caterpillar Tractor Company. 12 


Factors associated with Productivity. 
Peoria, 1953? Pp. 13. 
54. Siegel, Irving Herbert. Concepts 


and Measurement of Productivity. Wash- 
ington, Bureau of Labor Statistics, US. 
Dept. of Labor, 1952. Pp. 108. 


Wages, Annual 

55. Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America. Committee 
on Economic Policy. The Economics of 
the Guaranteed Wage; Report. Washing- 
ton, 1953. Pp. 34. 

56. The Guaranteed Annual Wage: an 
Active Issue. (In Industrial Relation 
Memo. No. 131, 1 Oct., 1953.) 


Wages and Hours 

57. Gitlow, Abraham L. Wage Deter- 
mination under National Boards. New 
York, Prentice-Hall, 1953. Pp. 248. 


58. Griffenhagen and Associates, Ltd. 
Classification and Compensation of the 
Service of the City of New York; a 
Report to the Mayor’s Committee on 
Management Survey. New York, 1951. 
Pp. 167. 


59. Pierson, Frank Cook. Community 
Wage Patterns. Berkeley, University of 
California Press, 19538. Pp. 213. 
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Table G-2—Strikes and Lockouts in Canada During October.............6. 600: c eee eee ce eeees 
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A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1._ESTIMATED DISTRIBUTION OF CANADIAN|MANPOWER 


(Thousands of persons 14 years of age and over) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


Week ended September 19, 1953) Week ended August 22, 1953 
Total Males | Females} Total Males Females 


Total civilian noninstitutional population............. 10,080 5,034 5,046 10,057 5,022 5,035 
AS Civilian da bout fOrce. aus carn sicicsuiseie © to se sisiatelasteials 5,398 4,204 1,194 5,507 4,304 1, 203 
Persons bt sworleowc tester comics act cbis'eis is slew ss stays 5,175 4,026 1,149 5,093 4,000 1,093 
Sshours, Or MOLOis snc see. wele eine cleleivecaaleiolete eras 4,896 3, 887 « 1,009 4,820 3, 867 953 
Less than(a5 hours steer vsetcct oe cclunsctste sentes 279 139 140 278 133 140 
Usually work 35 hours or more.............+-- 110 81 29 105 74 31 
(a) laid off for part of the week............ 10 * * £ bd be 
(b) on short times acs eiierceistee tee et vistcieeee 25 16 i 25 15 10 
(c) lost job during the week................. = * * z * be 
(d) found job during the week............... - . - - 4 “ 
(e). bad weather sircaran nce stentless ceewcs 11 11 Z : nd + 
(G): allnessis. aciaesccte deoetanie vee wastes teins 24 ie : 16 12 ‘ 
(2) cindustrial disputes ccc cue ecene cine oo ee = : - ie i 4 
CH) VACATION iat oh cutee cuietela stalocie nae aiccolsielecs oh * af bg 18 13 Me 
(i) other: 24c2.5 econ dare rene ck onea aie pees 19 13 * 25 17 * 
Usually work less than 35 hours............... 169 58 111 168 59 109 
Persons with jobs not at work................00- 139 107 32 322 228 94 
Usually work 35 hours or more..............-- 135 105 30 313 225 88 
(a) laid off for full week. ...............0--- 13 12 bs 17 15 * 
(b) “bad weather? s.7. Sniehx-cacaess teh. » bd : se ha = 
(o)) Un ess is). Sass Seargeistnale mtdiniarteiehe eh eclenees 54 43 il 53 42 11 
(d)rindustrial dispute... viacsssscaecente cusses Ls he * Ld is 
(6) VACATION aeWatwec co eee ied since eras 59 42 17 231 157 74 
@)rothers-4 r4.6 marine ca tekibor assem eb tess - ie bs = _ . 
Usually work less than 35 hours..............- = : * 5 - 
Persons without jobs and seeking work (!)....... 84 71 13 92 76 16 
B. Persons not in the labour force...........+e.0000 4, 682 830 3,852 4,550 718 8, 8382 
(a) permanently unable or too old to work. . 173 112 61 170 109 61 
(b) keeping houses. 3 setae oc co hoceres cone 8,358 a 3,356 3,430 ™ 3,427 
(6) goint to school: 2. vecac..denecdetereearce 601 310 291 » * : 
(d) retired or voluntarily idle............... 536 400 136 895 580 315 
(6) OH OT: Fc aiictetne eineral es sheres won ecemoeteinte 14 > * 54 25 29 


() Included here are only those who did not work during the entire survey week and were reported looking for work. 
For eons BE A reported as seeking work during the survey week, see Table A-2. 
ess than 10,000. 


TABLE A-2.—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 
(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


Week Ended September 19, 1953 Week Ended August 22, 1953 


Seeking Seeking Seeking Seeking 
Total vee Time | Part Time Total ae ane ge Time 


Total looking for work.............00c0. 98 90 zd 104 95 
Without Jobs) .\.5)...bele> content heen 3 
“Foar 1 pee Ta oe, Wade ae eetitem 37 _ iy = 44 Ca : 
<6 Months. ky soc. oe ee = — e 
AAG sMMOntHS cic cone eee 2 3 = = . “ = 
¥e—lemmonths ee dase ate ere % —s = « =, 
118 Months: ,.., d0.05.<shactene : = ae Ri 7 
AGeanchover’s. A ..ce cee eeu hee : — ad -. a 
(NICS Lox op SER 4 
Meta ELOOTE .: Sosa ee 5 nie : ss .M 
se GASEOUTEN, 5. in s/eis'ccc onda ah 10 : ‘ ; i 


* Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-3.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTIONS, WEEK ENDED SEPTEMBER 19, 1953 


(Estimates in thousands) 


PS RAL Man 
—— Canada Nfld. N.S. Que. Ont: Sask BC, 
N.B Alta 
Tue Lasour Force 
Both Sexes Wr sae 's 5 eAe Hhasrratendont tiie ere 3! MB alow 5,398 108 414 1,560 1,928 959 429 
Agricultural eA omnia iste clete eeoeNeedrarel lal e dee 899 : 60 197 230 393 18 
NonrAgriculturalie..<efecees cess a’ 4,499 107 354 1,363 1,698 566 411 
Males.. op oO ee SUG REDO. CCRC OL ECE 4,204 92 327 1,201 1,465 786 336 
PU EDICHININAL ER SRW ee lelwstenrs ager a ex's 841 . 54 191 207 372 13 
Non-Agricultural.....2.6...5..0.000..- 3,363 91 273 1,010 1,258 414 317 
arn ales sana jects Salsas aiiidis deeper ss eie%s 1,194 16 87 359 463 173 96 
PV ORICGIAITAl a © ete ccna ete cca tee 58 - b ’ 23 21 Me 
INonm=Apricultaral’ Ajo sicciks sce. ccs occ 1,136 16 81 353 440 152 94 
AOS errr ae wise Bictacstoginlctaow wad en's yore 5,398 108 414 1,560 1,928 959 429 
MOP OATS Is cls, t a thos sore nigel yeu’ a arele « 539 15 42 204 157 93 28 
USA UVORTS: £5 Castile « swe vale sods de artes 730 15 54 241 246 125 49 
REMAP ORES hcXs seas.s ceraisrite denn sce ow aide 2,487 50 185 714 897 432 209 
RAC VORTS tes ceee Me ca Nalon Pie ia oie UR ie o 1,420 24 111 355 540 263 127 
65 years and over.............0eeeeees 222 x 22 46 88 46 16 
PrrRsons with Joss 
PAU SGADUEIAPOUDS sc <<¢fredcleis «oP seGup eta ss 5,314 107 402 1,527 1,903 954 421 
INIAIGR ete Rite how nance sees 08 omc ack 4,133 91 316 1,172 1,444 782 328 
GIIIALG. Sede ete Mee cain ease as: trigotecdtat 1,181 16 86 355 459 172 93 
PAP IOMUCUTAL...4 0), sree k Pern ss tac ack hdes 898 . 60 197 229 393 18 
Non-Agmeuitural. 0s oo. 2c, 60s Qees soe 4,416 106 342 1,330 1,674 561 403 
Pade orkersve we siee puis tere df 4,080 92 300 1,222 1,563 547 356 . 
INFAREGE Roe eas Sh Meee Le! oe 3,012 77 227 895 1,141 399 273 
IDEM ALONE corn anil Ntee set alowleih ped 1,068 15 73 327 422 148 
Persons wirnout Jops AND 
Srekine Work 
OGM ACKGAM Eee a sata ch dacias ants sine tapes 84 ud 12 33 = > 
PERSONS NOTIN THE 
Lasrour Force 
PIERO OS kat etre ea ae te itso a'p vues 4, 682 133 433 1, 280 1,543 854 439 
aie. =) Ry A EPP Be Bee ee: 830 33 88 203 255 148 103 
Pormigles? isan weasidis isieisis ister a s'niosoie'se 3, 852 100 345 1,077 1,288 706 336 
* Less than 10,000. 
TABLE A-4.—DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 
Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 
B.C. d Adult 
Month Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairies pape nn Males 
WAG Total ovcteecccoere: 2,777 |ys 18,005 48,607 17,904 7,924 95,217 39,044 
1950—Total Raye cle at aa fe 3. 2,198 13,575 39,041 12,975 6, 123 oa batts 
TROI—Total’, i paen seco vet so 3,928 46,033 104, 842 25,165 14, 423 194,39 ; 
MOBS T otal ss ahs cccesic' + baie 4,531 35,318 86,059 23,560 15, 030 164, 498 66, ae 
1952—Jan.-Sept...........4+ 3,699 28, 874 70,931 19, 642 12,150 135, 296 a rr 
1953—Jan.-Sept............5 3,186 24,979 8 21,944 10, 139 125,098 52, 


eee 
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TABLE A-5.—_DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA BY OCCUPATIONS 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


s S Oo 
asi 5 3 
a Ss | 8 — LBB baa g 
ao as ara Fe Aa Ros i) 
Month Ohare 23 5.8 | HH bo Bes ” 5 
HD ~ 68 5° pet ~.& oa i) = 
os | 8 | #2 | #2 | 8 | 8 |B8e\Se2) 2 ie 4 
eae i o a) “5 oO. © a 3 
aa | 8 | go | Be | 4 B | gas) sso], 2 a 2 
| 1S) a oO n a io = =| ° ica 
1Ght Total. pa.ceeeey 4 OOU AS EBUT ee a Healer elect 288008. aitltaala cae 5,402 | 114,786 
1952—Total.......... FEQBA |I*6, 000) hacia ns Meee 16; O7Lelhte >, Dalek. Conall ee aoe 1,526 | 85,029 
1952—Jan.-Sept...... 5°S26.i\- 1b 409] ace 50, al eee a eae 16; 0083|'.2; eck nleee Bees eee 1,241 | 72,407 
1953—Jan.-Sept...... 7,624 | 4,660] 1,384] 2,391 | 9,418 | 15,370 671 | 19,419 | 6,870 757 | 68,564 


Due to changes in occupational classifications, comparisons with earlier periods cannot be made for all groups. Where 
possible, comparisons are indicated in the above table. 


TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 


B—Labour Income 


($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Utilities, 
Agricul- Transport- | Finance, 
ture, ation, Services, Supple- 
ae Forestry, Manu- Construe- | Communi- | (including mentary Total 
Fishing, facturing tion cation, Govern- Labour 
Trapping, Storage, ment) Income 
Mining Trade 
1948—Average............ 32 168 21 86 78 14 399 
1944—-Average............ 33 171 17 95 83 13 412 
1945—Average............ 35 156 19 100 90 13 413 
1946—Average............ 41 147 25 114 103 14 444 
1947—Average............ 42 177 34 134 114 17 518 
1948—Average............ 49 203 41 154 131 19 597 
*1949—Average............ 49 214 47 169 147 21 647 
1950—Average............ 55 231 47 180 156 24 693 
1951—Average............ 70 270 52 * 208 178 28 806 
1952—Average........,.... 76 299 62 230 197 al 895 
1951—February............ 63 252 41 190 162 25 733 
Mare web cnet 60 257 39 193 175 26 750 
LADY: ee. bi eke ne 60 263 45 199 171 27 765 
May. Maerker 66 266 52 205 177 28 794 
JUNE. Ack k eee 72 273 55 211 179 28 818 
July. =. Seeders 71 273 55 212 179 30 820 
August. sb .c ee 72 277 60 214 180 29 832 
September,.......... 76 282 61 217 182 29 847 
ctober.. 2) house 81 280 60 219 188 30 858 
November........... 83 280 60 223 191 30 867 
ecem ber.) acc. sek 81 286 52 222 188 29 858 
1952—January.............. 79 279 49 215 188 29 839 
February............ 80 284 47 216 193 29 849 
March ENT hc cic 74 290 48 218 193 29 
April thee 63 291 53 222 193 30 
May roe 69 292 60 227 197 30 
Funes. ss eeeees 71 292 61 231 200 30 
ee Sees ee 71 294 70 234 201 31 
Mest ee 78 304 75 234 197 31 
September........... 80 312 74 236 198 31 
October. (is: 5. 82 314 77 239 202 32 
November. 83 318 75 242 202 32 
December. . 76 322 62 245 205 32 
1953 "gS sh 71 317 58 2471 203 32 
ue hey 69 322 56 235 207 31 
een des. 61 325 57 236 213 32 
a Saeths 61 326 63 253! 213 33 
I ay.. 69 328 72 249 219 32 
a Heese 
August 80 328 81 256 215 33 
< . 
Includes Newfoundland, since 1949. Includes retroactive wage payment to railway employees. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1._EMPLOYMENT INDEX NUMBERS BY PROVINCES 


(Average calendar year 1939 = 100) 


Sourcs: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision.) 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At September 1, employers 
In the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,556,755. 


| Alberta 
British 
Columbia 


g 

a 

E 

Year and Month | ic A a 

rs o 

3 Sst | as &| 8 = = 3 

S|, SeGVeS | ES | e128 | 2) 4 

Co BOs os © =] | S&S 3 

0 |AR4 140/40] C ro) = n 
1947—Average 146-5] 187-2) 172-7} 150-9] 163-9] 156-0 
1948—A verage 161-0) 148-4) 174-2) 156-2) 171-2} 162-0 
1949—Average 157-0} 149-0} 165-6} 154-3] 173-1) 166-7 
1950—A verage 173-1] 142-5) 169-9] 155-0] 177-7| 168-0 
1951—A verage 176-8) 149-4} 180-5} 168-5] 191-0) 173-2 
1952—A verage 193-4] 155-0) 181-3] 175-0] 193-8) 176-7 
Jan. if 175-2) 149-2} 190-7| 171-7] 190-3} 173-0 
Feb. tad 183-4} 150-9) 186-3} 169-0} 187-6) 169-1 
Mar iM 160-6} 146-7] 185-3} 169-6] 187-5) 167-8 
Apr oe 213-4) 148-9} 192-4) 166-4) 187-6] 168-8 
May i 175-6} 146-2) 167-4) 164-2] 188-3] 170-9 
June 1, 191-7) 151-5) 174-6} 170-9] 191-6) 176-6 
July 1; 199-4} 160-6] 178-6) 177-3] 196-5) 179-2 
Aug 1, 207-9} 160-4] 172-3) 183-5} 195-9) 182-7 
Sept 1, 209-2! 163-8} 183-5) 179-3] 198-3] 182-7 
Oct. it 205-4! 163-6] 186-0} 182-1) 200-7] 183-0 
Nov 1, 199-8} 160-2} 177-1) 182-8} 200-4] 182-6 
Dee J, 199-0} 158-0) 180-9] 183-1} 200-7) 183-9 
Jan. ft, 184-4] 154-5) 178-9] 175-6) 198-2) 177-9 
Feb. t 176-5} 151-1) 167-3} 171-3} 195-7| 173-3 
Mar 1, 167-6) 146-7} 164-3) 170-6] 195-4) 170-9 
Apr. i 168-0} 145-5) 161-3) 169-1] 196-0) 171-5 
May 1 176-2} 146-6) 158-6) 171-1] 196-3] 174-7 
June MMGSSs« i. 46 cae leootyy ae ass Sea toRee ese 187-5] 194-2) 151-5} 166-7) 175-2] 198-7] 179-2 
July Be A958 chee ajar epcco Scat. ced aloes Mae iae 191-2} 195-5] 156-3] 168-0] 177-8] 202-0) 183-6 
Aug Dl Ob8 ie crane fe bead doaas seas es 192-4) 203-6] 156-9] 176-3] 178-4] 201-5) 185-7 
Sept ES aoe Gan onetime cer ctre 193-5) 203-8) 155-3) 178-2) 180-1) 202-7) 186-4 

Percentage Distribution of Employees of Re- 

porting Establishments at September 1, 1953.| 100-0 -2} 3-5) 2-5] 28-9) 42-7) 5-2 


135-8) 158-9) 174-1 
139-0} 168-9] 181-6 
139-7} 180-3) 179-3 
140-8} 188-5) 180-7 
148-1} 202-6) 190-3 
155-7) 217-9) 191-3 


152-1] 206-0) 186-4 
142-4) 201-7) 179-9 
141-7/ 201-8] 183-9 
142-0) 201-6) 188-6 
147-3} 207-0) 192-7 
158-5) 214-1) 195-1 
162-3] 222-4] 171-2 
166-1} 231-5} 183-9 
164-2} 235-3] 201-9 
162-4} 230-7] 206-3 
164-2} 231-3] 205-2 
164-7} 231-6} 200-8 


158-5) 226-6) 190-7 


Nortn:—The percentage distribution given above shows the proportion of employees in the indicated province, to 
the total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the latest date. 
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TABLE C-2.—_EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1939 = 100) 


a 
Sllal‘llllllllleeOe_oeeaq®q®«=~aoooomoaeaeaeaeae TT T— 


Year and Month 


1939—Average...........-.055- 


1947—-A verage 
1948—A vergae.. 
1949—A verage... 
1950—A verage.. 
1951—Average.. 
1952—-Average 
Jan. 


Feb. 
Mar 
Apr 
May 
June 
July 
Aug 
Sept 
Oct. 
Nov 
Dec 
Jan. LRIQHSy ees. tote hese 
Feb. LeelOOO teh eeb seta wee 
Mar P1DOS Ses tte wd ee 
Apr RS A A ameas S 
May LPL QBS ten ee oteninic os oh 
June 1 Ts aE re 
July Te tLGES oes Mier erogtennry 
Aug. BAB Fe 1 a a a 
Sept 131953 22 5. Bopha eet 


(The latest figures are subject to revision.) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.BS. 


Industrial Composite! 


Index Numbers 


Employ- 
ment 


Aggregate 
Weekly 
Payrolls 


100-0 


245- 
282- 
303: 
321- 
381- 
426- 


> 
to 
o 

PORT CON NIWWNW OCOD Or WOATO Hh 


Average 
Wages and 
Salaries 


100-0 


154-4 
170-9 
183-3 


191-3 
211-6 
230-9 
215-1 


Average 
weekly 


Salaries 


Wagesand| Employ- 


ment Payrolls | Salaries 
100-0 100-0 100-0 
171-0 272-7 159-5 
176-0 314-1 178-5 
175-9 339-2 192-9 
177-5 360-2 202-8 
190-0 427-6 224-9 
192-4 474-0 246-2 
183-6 417-8 227-4 
185-2 449.9 242-9 
187-3 458-0 244-5 
188-3 467-2 248-1 
188-7 468-4 248-1 
190-9 470-1 246-2 
191-4 470-1 245-5 
194-1 474-6 244-4 
198-5 490-9 247-3 
200-8 503-0 250-5 
199-8 505-7 253-0 
199-6 512-2 256-5 
196-3 473-2 241-0 
197-6 510-3 258-1 
199-5 518-7 260-0 
200-1 522-2 260-8 
200-8 523-9 260-8 
201-6 526-2 260-8 
203-5 528-8 259-6 
203-0 525-4 258-6 
204-4 529-3 258-6 


Manufacturing 


Index Numbers 


Weekly 


Aggregate} Average 
Wages and 


Average 
weekly 
Wages and 
Salaries 


58.93 
58.94 


' Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, _ 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recre- 


ational service). 
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TABLE C-3.—AREA AND INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS 
AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


TS —ss>—Eeee_w_V OoooO__TN Ns Ro 
Index Numbers (1939 = 100) Average Weekly 


EMPLOYMENT PAYROLLS Wages and Salaries 


Area and Industry 


Sept. 1,) Aug.1, | Sept. 1,| Sept. 1,| Aug. 1,] Sept. 1,| Sept. 1,| Aug. 1, ] Sept. 1, 
1952 1953 


1953 1953 1952 1953 1953 1953 1952 
(a) PRovINcES $ $ $ 
Prince Edward sland cetroxs cesses 203 -8 203-6 209-2 457-7 | 450-8 431-3 44.64 | 44.02 41-04 
ING Ve MOOELH es see oiais sate os ade coche 155-3 156-9 163-8 351-8 353-2 352-2 48.55 48.26 46.07 
176-3 183-5 432-2 421-8 409-8 49.31 48.65 45.44 
178-4 179-3 462-9 456-3 436-5 | 54.68 54.43 51.83 
201-5 198-3 492-§ 490-8 459-2 59.55 59.66 56.74 
185-7 182-7 | 404-4 399-7 | 373-2 55.74 55.30 52.54 
173-3 164-2 399-5 397-5 351-9 55.68 55.49 51.91 
247-2 235-3 585-8 581-2 516-4 60.23 59.84 55.81 
206-2 201-9 510-1 505-°9 | 469-8 64.15 63.83 60.50 
192-4 | 190-6 | 475-3 471-4 | 442-7 57.65 57.52 54.55 
104-1 114-8 277-8 285-3 299-5 60.17 61.27 58.33 
212-5 219-8 422-6 | 417-8 | 415- 46.27 46.05 44.31 
172-3 179-5 365-8 | 359-5 358-5} 45.55] 44.69 42.79 
171-2 157-6 | 441-2 | 434-5] 375-6] 47.59 | 47.19 44.42 
165-4 173-2 389-1 397-0 400-9 45.94 46.65 44.93 
176-7 176-7 | 466-7} 472-1 455-4 | 53.88 |} 53.45 51.57 
165-9 173°3 450-8 | 446-1 442-1 51.21 51.50 48.84 
188-4 184-0 | 463:6] 455-4] 424-4 55.57 | 55.21 52.73 
193-1 192-7 | 442-2] 485-7] 408-9] 52.57] 52.17 49.15 
197-4 196-6 | 587-8 556-6 | 537-3 61.17 | 59.57 57.66 
3 ‘ 297-9 274-1 795-7 | 827-6 779-5 63.36 65.58 67.24 
NIAC AT ACH ALISON SO NUT s verse ccokeasic 336-2 313-9 318-2 | 922-9| 865-0 842-5 66.32 66.56 63.85 
SUC HPMBIINES Nem 50s eih octal ftiets «ee see 237-5 | 241-7] 250-7 624-2 | 648-6] 648-8 64.38 65.75 63.49 
: 211-2 | 202-0} 611-6] 504-9 456-1 60.53 60.37 57.05 
209-1 203-0 | 523-1 530-2 497-4 60.48 61.24 59.26 
180-7 | 212-7} 464-3 494-0 570-6 | 56.66] 56.82 55.71 
161-1 158-0 | 428-2 | 418-6} 403-3 53.59 53.38 52.37 
183-5 176-1 488-3 471-2 | 442-9 55.46 | 54.66 53.33 
185-1 184-0 | 460-2] 458-0] 417-7 75.06 74.27 68.18 
204-0 199-6 | 474-4] 472-5] 443-2] 54.96] 654.84 52.55 
326-0 328-4 | 858-7] 839-1 807-3 73.25 71.24 68.15 
243-6 | 232-8 548-0 | 589-9 537-6 | 65.59 | 67.42 64.37 
263-7 | 248-5 661-1 682-0 589-0 | 66.80] 68.58 62.88 
250-9 236-4 | 589-8 589-4 528-0 59.74 60.06 56.91 
181-9 178-0 | 392-7 386°6 | 361-8 52.34 51.87 49.59 
187-6 176-8 430-2 | 425-9 | 386-8 51.52 51.74 49.55 
222-8 206-2 509-6 | 508-8 443-0 50.97 | 50.45 47.60 
326-7 | 301-1 813-5 | 829-4 698-6 59.42 59.85 54.55 
245-0 | 236-2 543-1 533-5 492-5 56.81 56.15 53.67 
208-5 | 205-8 501-5 | 496-0 | 463-4] 59.85 | 59.64 56.45 
226-8 | 221-0| 547-6] 547-4 | 497-5) 57.43 57.85 53.97 


(c) InpUsTRIES 


Forestry (chiefly logging).......... ---| 188-2] 186-1] 151-1] 470-9] 466-6 | 491-4] 59.29] 59.62 56.31 
ies: eee <i y: onic wb nletaue aan 121-3 124-0 127-2 | 290-8 294-1 292-0 69.20 | 68.46 66.22 
Manufacturing........ ies ewleaet ate aaieine 204-4 | 203-0 198-5 | 529-3 525-4] 490-9] 58.94] 58.93 56.36 
Durable Goods !..... aeictldiodicaiaeain 20a°o Ie cae 251-2 688-9 690-4 631-9 63.63 63.56 61.11 
Non-Durable Goods........ 166-8 163-8 164-5 | 414-8} 406-9] 389-7] 54.17| 54.13 51.67 
Construction........... male 220-5 | 215-0] 224-7] 717-4} 691-3] 670-0] 61-28|) 60.55] 56.05 
ion, sto , communi- 
cea Toe as ces BR aes ree Sy / sage ae rin pat eet ate ged ie 
Public utili tion..... ecoceee| 213-2] 211- 04+ 69- . : 5 3 : 
ES eal Sits aeldiae w elects 183-2 | 183-2| 177-5 | 412-6] 413-0 | 378-6] 49.23] 49.29 46.61 


i , insuran drealestate.....| 180-4] 180-4] 180-5 | 322-8| 322-9] 307-2| 52.10] 52.12 49.51 
SS) alana eerhabeneiay 204-3 | 204-0] 197-8 | 445-4| 446-0] 401-3 | 386.71] 36.82 33.92 


Industrial composite..............+++-| 193-5 | 192-4] 190-6 | 475-3} 471-4 | 442-7) 57.65) 57.52 54.55 


1 Includes wood products, iron and steel products, transportation equipment, non-ferrous metal products, electrical 
apparatus and Eirplied and non-metallic mineral products, The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing 
rad 4 


T1e3, 


Mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants and business and recreational services. 
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Tables C-4 te C-6 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available, whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 

TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-hours and Hourly earnings, D.B.S. 


All Manufactures Durable Goods Non-Durahble Goods 
Year and Month Average | Average > Average | Average s Average | Average 
oe Hourly | Weekly fe Hourly | Weekly Anereee Hourly | Weekly 
ours | Earnings | Wages ours | Barnings| Wages ours | Earnings | Wages 
No. cts. $ No. cts. $ No. cts. $ 

1945—Average...... 44.3 69-4 80.74 44-7 76-7 34.28 43-7 60-7 26.53 
1946—Average...... 42-7 70-0 29.87 42-8 76-4 32.70 42-6 63-8 27.18 
1947—Average...... 42-5 80:3 34.13 42-7 87-2 B%.28 42-3 73-4 31.05 
1948—Average...... 42-2 91-3 38.53 42-3 98-4 41.62 42-0 84-0 35.28 
1949—Average...... 42-3 98-6 | 41.71 42-5 106-5 45.26 42-0 90-6 38.05 
1950—Average...... 42-3 103-6 43.82 42-5 112 47.60 42-2 95-2 40.17 
1951—Average...... 41-8 116-8 48.82 42-0 125-8 52.84 41-7 107-2 44.70 
1952—Average...... 41-5 129-2 53.62 41-6 139-8 58.16 41-3 117-4 48.49 
Sans 1, 38-1 127-1 48 43 38-3 136-4 52.24 37-9 116-8 44,27 
Feb. 1, 41-6 127-1 52.87 41-9 137-5 57.61 41-2 115-7 47.67 
Mar i, 41-7 127-8 53.29 41-8 138-4 57.85 41-5 116-0 48 14 
Apr ale 42-1 129-0 54.31 42-3 139-6 59.05 41-8 116-9 48.86 
May a 41-9 129-4 54.22 42-1 139-5 58.73 41-6 117-8 49.00 
June 1 41-3 129-7 53.57 41-4 139-6 57.79 41:3 118-4 48.90 
July Ue 41-3 128-6 53.11 41-4 138-3 57.26 41-2 117-9 48.57 
Aug. 15 41-1 128-9 52.98 41-1 139-4 57.29 41-1 117-5 48.29 
Sept NE 41-6 129-5 53.87 41-8 141-2 59.02 41-4 116-8 48.36 
Oct. ix 42-1 129-9 54.69 42-2 141-8 59.84 42-0 117-0 49.14 
Noy. 1, 42-1 131-0 55.15 42-1 142-6 60.03 42-1 118-4 49.85 
Dec 1s 42-5 132-1 56.14 42-6 143-6 61.17 42-2 119-3 50.34 
"ian s, 38-3 134-0 51.32 38-5 144-5 55.63 38-2 121-8 46.53 
Feb 1, 41-9 134-2 56.23 41-9 145-7 61.05 41-8 120:8 50.49 
Mats. i, 42-1 134-4 56.58 42-4 146-3 62.03 41-7 120-7 50.33 
Apres ti, 42-1 134-9 |* 56.79 42-3 146-7 62.05 41-8 121-3 50.70 
May 1 41-8 135-5 56.64 42-2 146-8 61.95 41-5 122-4 50.80 
June 1, 41-7 135-9 56.67 42-1 146-8 61.80 41-3 123-1 50.84 
July 1, 41-3 136-2 56.25 41-9 147-0 61.59 40-8 123-5 50.39 
ups it 41-0 136-0 55.76 41-4 147-1 60.90 40-8 123-4 50.10 
Sept. 1, 41-1 135-8 55.81 41-4 147-2 60.94 40°7 123-1 50.10 


*The averages at these dates were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays in the case of January 1. 


TABLE C-5._HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 
AND CITIES 


(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S8. 


Average Hourly Earnings 


Average Hours Worked (in cents) 


Sept. 1, | Aug. 1, | Sept. 1, | Sept. 1, | Aug. 1, | Sept. 1, 
53 1 5 1953 1953 1952 


19 953 1952 

Newfoundland ws thet nee ee 41-8 40-9 43-4 129-0 129-6 121-2 

Nova Scotian. s--.-2. 0.0... essecssteesteeeusenenvees 41-9 41-2 42-4 119-3 119-8 113-9 

ew Brumswick..00/0. Ouch. Pra nie ee ee 42-7 42-8 43-1 117-4 116-3 111-1 

42-6 42.3 43-2 122-5 121-9 115-9 

40-5 40-6 41-0 143-3 144-2 137-0 

40-4 40-0 41-0 131-7 131-7 123-9 

40-3 40-3 41-0 137:8 136-8 131-5 

40-3 40-3 40-6 139-5 140-1 130-9 

38-2 38-3 38-7 162-2 161-3 157:3 

41-5 41-1 42.0 129-0 128-6 122-0 

40-5 40-4 40-5 144-3 144-4 136-3 

el Me OS ee | ae ee 

Winciver... sila vinteicinidirks sglric aechon ae cena ae eT 39-6 40-4 130-5 130-3 122-4 

ROR ee leks. eakas, oe 38-1 37-8 38-1 162-5 161-1 156-2 
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TABLE C-6.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


: *Durable manufactured goods industries, 


Average Hourly Average Weekl 
Average Hours Parhings Wate ¥ 
Industry —- 

Sept.1] Aug. 1|Sept.1|Sept.1| Aug. 1)Sept.1/Sept.1|Aug. 1)Sept.1 

1958 | 1953 | 1952 | 1953 | 1953 | 1952 | 1953 | 1953 | 1959 

no. | no. no. cts. | cts. | cts. $ $ $ 
PULRENENRIS Some iy ere fo oleic alta Ste iste 6 SETAE GibNclake 50.6% s'o Auli av 43-0) 42-8) 42-7] 153-4) 152-7) 148-7] 65.96] 65.36] 63.49 
Ral DUNNO coli a a uals ca 6 hon. crey dee naire a 44-5] 44-1) 44-2] 156-8] 155-5] 150-0] 69.78] 68.58] 66.30 
OL eRe OG TETAS A waste Ee wialaeGin clots w oltiee na dhe Leads 45-9) 46-0) 45-4/ 132-6] 132-2) 130-8] 60.86] 60.81] 59.38 
iioemmatale we terest Peet oS en) god. 43-7| 43-0| 43-4] 171-9] 170-3] 162-7] 75.12] 73.23] 70.61 
LNT CUD Sas AS 8 arcs Ar at a a ae oe ee 39-6) 39-7) 39-6) 152-9] 153-7) 152-3] 60.55] 61.02] 60.31 
(CHAE 253 22 Si Be Cee ae etcetera 38-1] 38-5] 38-6] 148-1] 149-8] 150-0] 56.43] 57.67] 57.90 
Mb ACEC SENT AL CASS. Prose es ee ab oR Nall oak ido 44-5) 43-5) 43-1) 165-6] 164-6] 159-8] 73.69] 71.60] 68.87 
INDI OUA ety acy 2 Pe tes cioeaielaeRe ob Sih Rowe Lew quae 43-4) 43-5) 42-9) 141-1] 140-3] 136-8] 61.24] 61.03] 58.69 
NE MSTIMSA CUEING: cetrets cha. Oe acai ce ciids otis ges 41-1) 41-0) 41-6) 135-8] 136-0) 129-5) 55.81) 55.76! 53.87 
BIGOMRAICEDO VOLSLES Joris es cnc. oak ad cneeinele es ange 41-1) 41-5} 41-9] 112-9] 114-3) 107-6] 46.40] 47.43] 45 08 
MICA PEO CUS Fite ees oaas cane see ot de etic Sect 39-5} 40-4) 40-7} 141-9] 142-0) 137-5) 56.05] 57.87] 55.96 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.......... 36-8) 37-7) 39-2) 91-4] 93-3) 86-6] 33.64] 35.17| 33.95 
Sqr UrO QUCUS gor -/jecies aaa ced «ak Wloinle.alelie «5 6 ordre 42-1) 41-6] 44-6] 128-5] 129-3) 122-3] 54.10] 58.79] 54.55 
Bread and other bakery products 44-1] 44-3) 45-3) 105-4] 105-3] 99-3] 46.48] 46.65] 44.98 
PHS OdanG: Malt GQWOMS.... sacctsc.+e4s <eWcle cle scues 41-8] 43-4) 42-4) 145-8] 145-6) 140-7] 60.94] 63.19] 59.66 
Tobacco and tobacco products............2ssececessees 39-8) 39-4) 40-3) 135-9] 187-2) 128-9) 54.09] 54.06] 51.95 
Hubber products. f.ac. cess. 40-0) 39-8] 41-6} 140-3] 142-3) 130-9) 56.12) 56.64] 54.45 
Leather products.............265 -.| 39-8) 39-1] 41-0} 97-2! 96-6} 92-4] 38.69] 37.77] 37.88 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)....................- 39-1) 38-4) 40-7] 93-5) 93-2) 89-0) 36.56] 35.79] 36.22 
Textile products (except clothing)...................... 40-8} 40-3) 41-2) 107-1] 107-4) 104-4) 43.70] 43.28] 43.01 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods................- 37-9} 37-3} 38-2) 109-8) 109-6} 105-7] 41.61) 40.88] 40.38 
IVSHHIOM OOS Ss 2 yok <2 stay to levare cia < bicioleidyalaje M sietare «vais 43-0} 42-8) 43-4) 102-3] 101-7) 98-8) 43.99] 43.53] 42.88 
Synthetic textiles'and silk.s. 60. c. ce cece cece wees 43-6] 43-5) 43-7| 109-3} 110-3] 107-9] 47.65] 47.98] 47.15 
Clotnimm (textile and, far), ae. sc odes: cast aaseses viace vss 38-2} 37-4) 38-7! 96-8) 95-4! 92-1] 36.98] 35.68] 35.64 
WEEN STOLOURINO ere tee eco orca cc cectuers pains Da deel 38-0} 36-5} 38-6) 94-3] 92-8) 89-5] 35.83] 33.87] 34.55 
WHOMOIM ST OLOLOING tates ee te. sateen ne ee ater eee. 36-3} 35-7] 36-7} 104-5] 103-4) 97-5) 37.93) 36.91] 35.78 
Ht GOS iayemine ay hen c nac ce celtanec sevice este ee 39-7| 39-4) 39-8] 96-2! 94-7] 93-2 38.19) 37.31) 37.09 
EWOOG DLOCUGE A dein sikse's ele sieves 42-2) 42-3) 43-0) 121-5} 119-7) 117-6] 51.27] 50.63) 50.57 
Saw and planing mills 41-7| 41-9) 42-6) 128-5] 126-1) 125-7] 53.58] 52.84] 53.55 
MIIISLULO eal tear tat cea Cece on octie ese ane hese cae 43-3] 42-8) 43-6) 111-1] 110-2} 105-2) 48.11) 47.17) 45.87 
Other wood products 42-7| 43-7| 43-9} 106-5} 105-3] 100-9| 45.48] 46.02] 44.30 
APE WLOGUCURL EE trite we clees ce veme ches eek sober eetenne 43-5) 43-5) 44-7) 152-2) 151-8] 141-8] 66.21] 66.03] 63.38 
POHANG DADSL TOLLS oes Cee es Solavie swe <in's «Wine seg cee 44-1} 43-9) 45-6) 162-0} 161-6) 149-9] 71.44] 70.94! 68.35 
Other paper products 41-7) 42-4) 42-1) 121-5] 121-3) 114-7] 50.67] 51.43) 48.29 
Printing, publishing and allied industries............... 39-8] 39-6) 39-6) 159-4] 158-0} 150-4 63.44 62.57) 59.56 
SRONIANC SLOEF PLOGUCIS cate Scinleie wa te cacaes Pete pet 41-4) 41-3) 41-8) 154-0] 153-6) 146-3) 63.76) 63.44! 61.15 
Macicoltural sMiplements® 2. ec acl wie siecle ov arcinle ete 38-8] 38-8} 39-4) 161-3] 160-1) 160-6) 62.58) 62.12) 63.28 
Fabricated and structural steel 40-4) 40-7} 42-0! 162-5] 163-5) 156-7) 65.65] 66.54] 65.81 
PAPA WAYS BNC GOOG och ovnt.o' ice cccwieece oN ols 9 ties ons’ 40-9) 40-6) 41-7) 1388-6] 187-8} 131-0} 56.69] 55.95) 54.63 
Heating and cooking appliances...................24 41-6} 41-4) 42-3) 133-5] 132-1) 127-8) 55.54] 54.69] 54.06 
IERCHTaE GEL TRU cictenriate cle. asco Save tiv mie sce Syayalorsin’a.«'ateloiw/asie ct 42-1] 41-8} 42-3) 151-2) 150-5} 143-0) 63.66] 62.91] 60.49 
Machinery manufacturing 42-4] 42-3) 42-0) 146-6] 145-4) 136-1] 62.16] 61.50) 57.16 
SRE UTEOD ANG ALCO ocj2is oe.c.2i9 v eles sternite sie delelellta se 40-8] 40-7] 41-8] 170-3] 169-8} 158-6) 69.48 69.11) 66.29 
Sheet metal products. . 41-9) 41-6) 42-0) 147-6] 146-1) 140-5] 61.84] 60.78) 59.01 
*Transportation equipmen 40-7| 40-9) 41-4) 156-8) 157-4] 149-6] 63.82) 64.38] 61.93 
Aircraft and parts 43-0} 43-0) 44-7) 158-8) 157-3) 148-7| 68.28) 67.64] 66.47 
ee gr) Oo ae i oe es ea ea ee 
hicle parts and accessories. ... we : : : : : : : : ’ 
ee gers Pligg dioek OCUIPMODt: 508s gene c 39-8} 39-1) 40-0) 158-0) 157-5) 142-1) 62.88) 61.58) 56.84 
Shipbuilding and repairing....................000005: 42-9} 42-9) 41-5] 144-4) 144-4) 142-0) 61.95 61.95) 58.93 
*Non-ferrous metal products..............0002 00s eeeee 42-2) 41-9) 41-3) 152-6) 152-2) 149-4) 64.40] 63.77) 61.70 
PAUTATINTEINE DT O CMOS sac iaise se sic v.sjsicec rele: siee et esee are 41-8] 41-9] 43-0) 141-2) 140-8] 138-5] 59.02) 59.00) 59.56 
Brass and copper products..........c.seceeceseeeeeed 41-9) 41-2) 42-3] 144-0] 143-3] 136-0) 60.34] 59.04) 57.53 
Smelting and refining................ 42-9} 42-8) 40-8) 165-4) 164-7| 163-6 70.96 70.49) 66.75 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies } 40-3) 40-4) 40-8) 143-4] 143-8) 140-4) 57.79; 58.10] 57.28 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment.......... 40-9} 40-9) 41-3) 157-7) 157-4) 155-7| 64.50] 64.38 64.30 
*Non-metallic mineral products 43-5) 43-5) 44-1) 136-1] 136-1] 128-6) 59.20] 59.20) 56.71 
ROTA VEOLOCUOtH ae tet acicn > five -siereccs e'enes 44-8] 44-9) 44-5) 123-3] 123-1) 121-7) 55.24] 55.27) 54.16 
Glass and glass products............... 44-0) 43-6] 44-6] 132-9] 132-2] 124-7| 58.48) 57.64) 55.62 
Products of petroleum and coal........... 41-4] 41-0) 41-7) 180-9) 177-7 ee ae ol uae 
Re TTORE TPOGUCES. © © corctie cic .e.s ood s.0%0,oMle.cie%e s dike an ova 41-2) 41-9] 41-5) 138-7) 139-4) 132-0] 5 é a 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.......... 40-9} 41-2) 41-1) 114-6) 114-3) 107-6 et 47.09 an 
PATHS EIA IIN ANC BALLS. 4... 0 :jecec eces Dele opel Bane 41-3] 41-9) 41-3) 157-9] 157-6) 150-0 oe ee 6 i“ 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 41-6) 41-1] 40-7/ 111-6) 111-7] 103-7 oe mae ge 
REM LN ERROR nts Pa\s cit «,c/s)e'cia.o chelate be side ne Slea-e:s 41-4] 41-4) 41-8) 147-2) 147-1) 141-2) 60.94| 60.90) 59.02 
REE AEE DOOR efits sci whos « 01s bh Wow vivid nse scateln’> « 40-7) 40-6] 41-4) 123-1] 123-4) 116-8) 50.10) 50.10] 48.36 
PCE DST rar, fol y. 5s cic, =p asliale clerk alae eles V's elas « 43-5) 43-0} 42-9) 142-0) 142-5) 130-2) 61.77) 61.28) 55.86 
Buildings and structures eRe Rae eae ee 42-2} 41-9] 42-0] 156-8] 156-0| 143-6] 66.17| 65.36] 60.31 
Highways, bridges and streets...........-..0+-s00es 42-8] 42-3) 43-4) 111-9] 112-1] 102-6] 47.89 fit or 
Electric and motor transportation....... Brahe eat aleveivinvae ove 44-3] 43-6) 46-0} 137-0 a eed Lge aaa Leger 
ROWAN Ba nial ic'y Vener eb cles es -| 41-8] 42-0} 42-9] 77-3 ; ; : 
Hotels and restaurants 3 ae 42-4] 42-8] 43-9) 76-6] 76-1) 71-4] 32.48) 32.57| 31.34 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants lena Ba ere seceee] 41-2] 41-8] 41-2) 74-9] 74-8) 71-8] 30.86] 30.89] 29.58 


TABLE C-7._EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices and Price Indexes, D.B.S. 


Index Numbers (Av. 1949-100) 


Average Acorn Average - 
ge 
Hours | “Hourly Weekly Average | Consumer Average | 
cee Per Week | Eamings | *@ytin5 | Weekly | Price | weet 
er Wee EL eekly 
: Earnings | Index Barings 
cts. $ 

Monthly-A-verage 1945) 20.2 occ cs cece cecneececeeess 44-3 69-4 30.74 73°7 75-0 98-3 

Monthly Average 1046 250. cccclenc ces ec cre lelvasaeews 42-7 70-0 29.87 71-6 77-5 92-4 

Monthly ‘A verage 1947 3. cisicGane gs ece'sisaswsieiswipsyisiecnieie 42-5 80-3 34.13 81-8 84-8 96-5 

Monthly: Averare-1048 sac, «cp om vic aerisete cnisine ceeeioeie:s 42-2 91-3 38.53 92-4 97-0 95-3 

Monthly A-verage 19492055. evcics oscscnaecticcetpiey s 42-3 98-6 41.71 100-0 100-0 100-0 

Monthly Average: L950 soo. .caec ce > cee see cee eiogaets 42-3 103-6 43.82 105-1 102-9 “102-1 

Monthl yA verage: LOBE 23 Si scciciewis sateic'e vie osieinre.c siete x 41-8 116-8 48.82 117-0 113-7 102-9 

Monthly Average 1952s.555. costes tncteye clavicle sielosaice eos 41-5 129-2 53.62 128-6 116-5 110-4 
Week Preceding: - 

September *1) 19520. os fisanccisieescecseccscers 41-6 129-5 53.87 129-2 116-1 111-3 

October POD ZICO NS Sata wcneletn <cie a stepasate.aeeis 42-1 129-9 54.69 131-1 116-0 113-0 

INavem bared 1902.05, ic sek vc ounicew sates eters 42-1 131-0 55.15 132-2 116-1 113-9 

IDecemibery 11 9b2 5 weston srasseteetteialetuees ae 42-5 132-1 56.14 134-5 115-8 116-1 

January LOE S Mecwans thie aewe cee apes eee 42.2* 134-0 56.55 135-6 115-7 117-2 

MODLUALY. ww 2 LUDS 2c .c oveicese ete seas werent 41-9 134-2 56.23 134-8 115-5 116-7 

March Le LOSS eS en cto ink nie aioaie eee 42-1 134-4 56.58 135-7 114-8 118-2 

April Lo19bS 4S Oe., See ooae ce vain. orien een 42-1 134-9 56.79 136-2 114-6 118-8 

May L153 oe. sues onus eee dante ee 41-8 135-5 56-64 135-8 114-4 118-7 

June TLOBS TEs set tintete cee che. sce atteple heels 41-7 135-9 56-67 135-9 114-9 118-3 

July 1 slO58 cava cide'siais tice wettw slecinee ite ee 41-3 136-2 56.25 134-9 115-4 116-9 

August SPLODS ten oes coan sihitatiowes creseeen es 41-0 136-0 55.76 133.7 115.7 115-6 

September. 1.105312) 34 eee. Sota we cco sseen ss 41-1 135-8 55.81 133-8 116-2 115-1 


Nors: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
weekly earnings index. (Average 1949-100) by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 
* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures are: January 1, 1953, 38-3 hours, $51.32. 


(‘) Latest figures subject to revision. 4 


D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular 
statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These 
statistics are compiled from two different 
reporting forms, UIC 751: statistical report 
on employment operations by industry, and 


tered at more than one local office (the 
registration is counted by the “home” office), 
and registrations from workers who will not 
be available until some specified future date. 


From January 24, 1952, to December 24, 
1952, inclusive, 


foes P : unemployment insurance 
UIC 757: inventory of registrations and claimants on temporary mass lay-offs were 
vacancies by occupation. The data on jot registered for employment and thus were 
applicants and vacancies in these two 


reporting forms are not identical. 


Form UIC 751: This form provides a 
cumulative total for each month of all 
vacancies notified by employers, applications 
made by workers, and referrals and place- 
ments made by the National Employment 
Service. Also reported are the number of 
vacancies unfilled and applications on file 
at the beginning and end of each reporting 
period. Because the purpose of these data 
is to give an indication of the volume of 
work performed in various local National 
Employment Service offices, all vacancies 
and applications are counted, even if the 
vacancy is not to be filled until some future 
date (deferred vacancy) or the application 
is from a person who already has a job 
and wants to find a more suitable one. 


Form UIC 757%: This form provides a 
count of the number of jobs available and 
applications on file at the end of business 
on a specified day. Excluded from the data 
on unfilled vacancies are orders from 
employers not to be filled until some future 
date. The data on job applications from 
workers exclude those people known to be 
already employed, those known to be regis- 


not included in the statistics reported on’ 
forme ULC 7b cand form. ULC “7570 
temporary mass lay-off was defined as a 
lay-off either for a determinate or indeter- 
minate period which affected 50 or more 
workers and where the workers affected, so 
far as was known, were returning to work 
with the same employer. Commencing 15 
days after the date of such a lay-off, 
claimants still on the live insurance register 
were registered for employment on their next 
visit to the office and henceforth were 
counted in both statistical reporting forms. 
This procedure is no longer in effect, as all 
workers on temporary mass lay-offs now are 
registered for employment and so counted in 
the statistical reporting forms. This change 
in procedure should be kept in mind when 
comparing the figures on applications for 
employment during 1952 with data for 
earlier and subsequent periods. 

Persons losing several days’ work each 
week and consequently claiming short-time 
unemployment insurance benefits are not 
included in either statistical reporting form 
unless they specifically ask-to be registered 
for employment. 


TABLE D-1.—_UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Sourcn: U.I.C. 757) 


tt Unfilled Vacancies* Lie ae for 
onth 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Date Nearest: 
65, 184 27,740 92,924 64, 730 31,099 95, 829 
lhe i 31, 856 18,595 50,451 67,569 34, 280 101, 849 
November 14,535 15, 200 29,735 122, 664 49,702 172,366 
November 41,144 13,085 54,229 89, 690 57,313 147, 003 
November 44, 820 10, 868 55, 688 94,491 61,017 155, 508 
23, 846 18,092 41,938 99,383 49, 258 148, 641 
oe 19,544 15,738 85,282 | 142,788 51,725 194,513 
Januar. 12,051 12,143 24,194 | 254,660 60,901 315,561 
Mabrase 12,235 13,264 25,499 317, 723 73,213 390, 936 
March x 13, 604 13,799 27,403 | 331,618 72,065 403, 683 
April 18,545 16,368 34,913 | 338,500 66, 702 405, 202 
May 24,982 19, 142 44,124 | 241,990 57,397 299,387 
J ne 24, 564 21,143 45,707 | 152,488 49,614 202,102 
sale 21,229 20,088 41,317 | 124,396 55,918 180,314 
jess t 19, 382 17,772 37,154 | 111,524 52,357 163, 881 
Si tomber 24, 203 20,321 44,524 | 113,191 48, 634 161,825 
October 1, 1953(1) 24,025 17, 806 41,831 | 117,827 53,453 171,280 
Nbeuin ber 1; 1953(2) 15,282 13,058 28,340 | 144,520 60,997 205,517 
> 


ee 


*—Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
(‘)—Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 
SEPTEMBER 30, 1953 (2) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 


Change from 
Industry Male Female Total |———_—-_————_ 
Aug. 31/53 | Sept. 30/52 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping..............--.-....005+ 1,246 272 1,518 - 391 - 645 
Le cL 8 FAS ROR er Bory Conde Olan ANAL COSC OC er BOO 2060 ame 4,958 58 5,016 | + 1,102; + 1,146 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells:....................... 670 32 702) + 110; — 431 
Motal Mining tes core Salon ran eon eres tree 264 14 278 | — 45 
els: S, Pakae koe er RS Caan eee ao ene 293 5 298); + 151 
Non-Metal Miningwss oftiokschs cnc sie seldista stn stat osters tater’ 42 1 43) — 21 
Quatrying, Clay and Sand Pits... 55. 0.c%...5s seae~es OS il daw eee Rer 34] + 16h eh. « Ree 
PPospeCetiNgc te ww «se fe acknc eke hing 9 cae ole ciel retains ai eierotats ale 37 12 49} + LD |e ci steterorcmieeer 
Marmfac tering oe ier. wea ce ate es solies oreo is ein slo oh, ve /ath lalapets oh 4,974 4,246 9,220; — 1,765| — 2,777 
Poods and Beverages. nec. te an a baccettantioe st eee cmiaeve 357 371 728 =" 1,045 fe Sie sees wae 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products...........+-ssssseevees 1 21 22 - DAole' cicweahbetene 
Rubber: Productatic)haccwsaarictvs a wkoetn a as eidartoranels 61 19 80 - 30) Ikea tues 
Leather ProGucta/,-. sae eviele do. ications Sse ve antares ote aie 183 254 487 - BT. |oisefaoeanen 
Textile Products (except clothing).................0000. 98 271 369 - TD". le vue als eine ee 
Clothing (textileand ftir)... o-. oh. sace cect seseorigcne. 364 1,944 2,308 - B20". dase oe Uaioe st 
Wood ‘Products s3 suet usne sidere tenis afta pectne secrets 439 132 671] — 153 "| ee Fees 
Paper Productsrs.d.csceatiserarctdeicee ae se dee toemeee es 261 78 339 | + 102 iy. Wares 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries.............. 283 184 467 | + OT Seat ap tela 
Tron and, Steel Productes 2... vacom ands oe ieee enlesionere 712 160 872 - 123% | cleo iets 
Transportation. Equipment... 5... 00s. cpeess ses ositeces 956 102 1,058} + AG) ts vreau Semen 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products...........0.eseeeeeeeeeeee 247 115 362) + 52 econ doen 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies..................00-- 253 196 449 - 81S erin Vege 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products..............00-eeeeeees 162 34 196 | + A NE eo PSs 
Products of Petroleum and Coal.................2.00-: 21 19 40 - TIS. Sapte 
@hemical-Producte .oo ee Gace orate hecle eee alent tee erent 345 136 481 + Bolte tents 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries................. 231 210 441 - 1 ees Ane Ae 
Comstrinc Gorn.) ised 50s eens o lieeaats otetvn tieccay seat aert arora Oe 3,860 106 3,966 | — 263 | — 2,927 
eneral CongraQvort yc. 2's snes Sic tbe Pe eaes Oe pe amine 2,653 62 2,715 - BOW lateness peek 
pedal. Trade Contractors, 2:2. i.cc econ wens cuccbanes 1,207 44 1,251 + 96 Teoeweee eae 
Transportation, Storage and Communication:.......... 1,191 287 1,478 | — 137) ke oes 
TYANSPOLrtAtiON wissen dace ee ree sah cereale otis hy tein 844 103 947 - 220 | See Foot 
Stortge rca te een eee hee ee thei sr aeinttc eeen aie otee 86 18 104 + 19 | Note (2) 
Contmunica tions) sstoe ta aeriias Gatec & ear aie 261 166 427) + 64 Nia. etapteats 
Public Utility Operation... .................cessceeesees 123 69 192) — 16 
WU CL Ne ae Bers iS ire Sc paris ace HORII ct 2,973 3,327 6,300 68} = 701 
Wholesale. 5... <2) y0 machete kis slo le Rats axe te Mat te cinahs 940 714 1, 654 = 02.4) na. <ceroke 
etal eos ct inane ee ee ere ee ae eee 2,038 2,613 4,646} — pA een ari 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate..................... 1,038 743 1,781 1744) + 183 
Berviees scacmere, oer aicaaes 2 aigrt wre bie terolelate ere laste OP MCLE 4,319 8,783 13,102 | + 263 | — 204 
Community or Public Service............0ss0enscesseee 333 1,254 1,587 — Cy Pee ee 
Government ‘Service. 2.5 <1. 1/..ieapeics sh aubermie de eeer 2,447 491 2,988.4, etd 165.) cscad ntclees 
Recreation SErvicess:.\sns...« + sk ancien merce ates 260 144 404) + 80 Al axs:nBislioyornraets 
Business Services. isc seeah aah sale eee 479 403 882 | — 84! |. csc teremate tetas 
Personal ‘Service, 20 Giac secg ts cee nen ae ce 800 6,491 7,291} — 419 acrcanans eas 
GEAND TOTAL, ois ccs cooks een ee ae ee 25,352 17,923 43,275 | — 1,334| — 6,530 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 

Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 

?) Commencing January 2, 1953, the Standard Industrial Classification Manual of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
replaced the Industrial Classification Manual of the Department of Labour. Since there is a difference in the grouping 
of the two industry divisions—Transportation, Storage and Communication, and Public Utility Operation, the change 
in these divisions can only be recorded in the Grand Total. 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT OCTOBER 1, 1953(') 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


; (2) Unfilled Vacancies Live Applications for Employment 
Occupational Group 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and managerial workers... . 1,197 637 1,834 3,769 1,359 5,128 
NGRICAMWOPKETRY 2 Beelsinccs cnesics sicclee cee 2,280 3, 867 6,147 6,619 15,277 21,896 
GIERnWOr Pra ee tek ac.do os sicaktan o's vagulea’ 1,673 1,777 3,450 2,876 6,594 9,470 
Personal and domestic service workers. . 994 7,434 8,428 15,538 9, 208 24,746 
BPRINGI MEER chr ned. sciineis sc cused ce 6 y bal Pye Arias Ae 7 614 3 617 
Agriculture and fishing.................. 1,198 56 1,254 938 131 1,069 
Skilled and semiskilled workers......... "12,932 2,606 14, 838 46,101 11,636 57,837 
Food and kindred products (ine. 
tobacco) Cs Ae OPERA nC 7 30 103 673 449 1,122 
Textiles, clothing, etc............... 192 1,933 2,125 2, 234 7,470 9,704 
Lumber and wood products. . 5,583 7 5,590 5,305 124 5,429 
Pulp, paper (ine. printing)..... a 82 16 98 526 307 833 
Leather and leather products........ 78 130 208 695 742 1,437 
Stone, clay and glass products....... 38 7 45 122 37 159 
ECERLWIOE RAP See), SE So ivtev efecto « 943 64 1,007 6, 907 512 7,419 
DH coy C0 aN 294 78 372 725 281 1,006 
Transportation equipment........... 36 |esisieein aie: 36 444 56 500 
MIME Maia ae aia te Acta eas vea.aes bs CAG Sate cuetee 246 1,228 1 1,229 
CCONSTEHOUMON. Sra tir sl. isin te feats «helo 1,791 2 1,793 8, 906) Pivecacsceeen 8,306 
Transportation (except seamen)...... 915 17 932 7,003 62 7,065 
Communications and public utility.. OL Am oe otastons 67 231 8 239 
PEFAOO AD BOLVICO MN yids ok Gis wa 292 234 526 1, 254 _ 854 2,108 
Other skilled and semiskilled....... 1,391 67 1,458 7,804 586 8,390 
: HOON tg cite cis Bee tiets oly a's ai ov 41 10 51 1,262 192 1,454 
| PASIITENILIOER, Seti Tahoe Sire ain ciestcee Sa 170 ll 181 1,382 55 1,487 
fi BRE UlOd, WOFKOTS, © occ acs .cce = odie vid x/ecnse 4,444 41,372 9,145 50,517 
Food‘and tobacco...........s..s.008 110 912 1,559 2,471 
Lumber and lumber products....... 247 3,643 192 3,835 
Mctal working pres. sh sii = 8a screen 115 3,578 372 3,950 
ROC TUSEO MORTON Jove it chaise) ot oe ox a3 t= So 2,147 10,000 3 10,003 
| Other unskilled workers............. 1,825 23, 239 7,019 30, 258 
GRAND TOTAL....... Pagetes 24,025 117,827 53,453 171,280 
k (1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
4 (2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
E 
4 
c 
: 
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TABLE D-5.—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 


‘ p (Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 
ee OeeeoeoOoOS=$=$$qoa rum = : - ——= = = $s 
> Se Applications Placements 
Male Female Total Male . Female Total 
ACS Es SERRE SC eee pote Senos «| 1,681,411 | 1,008,211 | 2,689,622 | 1,239,900 704,126 1,944, 026 
SUL Br Dodane wma fee saree sales ..| 1,583,010 902,273 | 2,485,283 1,101, 854 638, 063 1,739,917 
LUA emerte stele chia giecalets's «Sp 6.0 5 Pao OCD 1, 855, 036 661,948 | 1,516,984 1,095, 641 397, 940 1,493,581 
ROM cites Cel cla ciyclsis sins sine shiuovegse get 464, 533 494,164 | 1,958,697 624, 052 235,360 ,412 
OMT Wetteigcclosiceriag cic tease eislweclemeees 1,189, 646 439,577 | 1,629,223 5, 49376 220,473 769,849 
AS eerie ata siceis visin ei a'siain eos leis roe as 1,197,295 459,332 | 1,656,627 497,916 214,424 712,340 
By ometisliaahit Abaleesapiete esis Aemsoctaete 1, 295, 690 494,956 1,790, 646 464,363 219,816 684,179 
iP Oo thare Watetiisi<istclels'sie.c's'o'«’sin'p'sidinsa o @iewra.eie edie. , 763 575,813 | 2,076,576 559, 882 230, 920 790, 802 
1951........ Ue) ie wins Met ini ada wsorera.c sie 1,541, 208 623,467 | 2,164,675 655, 933 262,305 918, 238 
TODO AEN cake tara vivels's oles's's)vialaiv'e ernie vo aims 1,781,689 664,485 | 2,446,174 677,777 302, 730 980,507 
1953 o months) Deeg aid arent ots eatate selec 1,347,218 541,596 | 1,888,814 527,482 257,600 785,032 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS BENEFIT oer 
AND AMOUNT PAID 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Province 


Number Month of September, 1953 
Receiving |—- 
pene Number Days Benefit Amount of 
We ek of Commencing| Paid (Disability Benefit 
the Month* Benefit days in Brackets) Paid 
1,374 762 42,227 (253) 137,897 
375 172 11,099 (39 31,013 
6, 639 2,469 | 140,675 (1,141) 451,496 
4,573 2,090 | 103,792 (1,085) 321, 763 
32,053 20,993 | 845,902 (7,735 2,455, 236 
28,967 19,625 | 652,030 (6,889) 2,010,344 
3,519 1,249 86,040 (1,088) 240, 124 
982 403 24,615 (410) 69,127 
8, 250 1,523 72,051 (843) 226,374 
10, 803 6,516 252,271 (8,844) 796, 053 
92,535 55, 802 2, 230,702 (22,827) 6, 739, 427 
87,367 49,268 2,138,224 (6,452) 6, 408, 827 
74, 309 43,167 |1, 933,547 5,710, 886 


’ 
SSS 0 


* Week containing last day of the month. 


> 


TABLE E-2.—ORDINARY CLAIMANTS ON THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REG STE 
AT SEPTEMBER 30, 1953, BY DURATION ON THE REGISTER, SEX AND PROVINCE, 
AND SHOWING NUMBNR OF DISABILITY CASES (*) INCLUDED IN TOTAL 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S 


; 6 days F 73 days| T 
Province and Sex Total and 7-12 13-24 | 25-48 | 49-72 Sad Pkt 
cen days days days days over |) 1962 
2,431 (4) 486 168 353 641 427 456 1,571 
2,184 (4) 450 158 319 477 406 374 1,436 
247 (-) 36 10 34 64 21 82 135 
615 (3) 127 63 64 109 104 148 398 
442 (1) 90 56 54 74 66 102 281 
173 (2) 37 7 10 35 38 46 117 


7,950 (49) 1,812 770 1,061 1,486 805 | 2,016 5,544 
6, 766 (40) 1,578 654 889 | 1,249 676 | 1,720 4,677 


1,184 (9) 234 116 172 237 129 296 867 
6,190 (62) 1,432 668 941 1,168 682 | 1,299 5, 188 
5,119 (42) 1,199 573 825 981 569 972 4, 250 
1,071 (10) 238 95 116 187 1138 327 938 
42,348 (396) | 10,450 | 4,587] 6,443 | 7,097 | 4,638} 9,133 | 30,590 
28,970 (253) | 7,601 | 3,325 | 4,654] 4,766 | 2,945) 5,589 | 18,912 
13,378 (143) | 2,759 | 1,262] 1,789) 2,331 1,693 | 3,544) 11,678 


35, 973 (332) | 11,210] 38,719 | 4,253] 5,688] 3,022] 8,081) 27,039 
25,434 (242) 8,433 | 2,674] 3,033 | 3,905 | 1,919] 5,470] 17,3878 
10, 539 (90) | 2,777 1,045 | 1,220] 1,788 1,108 | 2,611 9, 666 


4,499 (40) 1,196 342 494 675 440 | 1,352 4,084 

2,335 (21) 584 168 243 312 210 821 2,250 

2,161 (19) 612 174 251 363 230 531 1,834 

1, 235 (15) 231 121 170 220 142 351 1,135 

647 (13) 109 58 82 103 64 231 582 

588 (2) 122 63 88 117 78 120 553 

3,244 (30) 821 299 516 490 319 799 2,370 

2,020 (29) 462 171 334 286 194 573 1, 482 

1,224 (1) 359 128 182 204 125 226 888 

British Columbia... ......0.00.05: 14, 896 (110) | 4,929 1,543 | 1,962 | 2,263 1,144 | 3,055 | 14,708 
EDO cic dso cai F oie)s npsne eee sivie.s 64.6 11, 169 (85) | 3,960 | 1,194 1,445 | 1,611 766 | 2,198 11,081 

POMAlG. Geavah ities. seeetils «au. 3,727 (25) 969 349 517 652 378 862 3, 627 

EL ORAL. » sisie sie» DIT /V.w's.s step atta pislaie dr 119,381 (1,031) | 32,694 | 12,280 | 16,257 | 19,737 | 11,723 26,690 | 92,627 

UAW cares ptele dio dni Sip wis oath 0'0.0,0°018 els 85, 089 (730) | 24,556 | 9,031 | 11,878 | 13,764 | 7,815 | 18,045 | 62,324 
PPEMALB. ec sccce nice cnceer es : 34, 292 (301) 8,138 | 3,249] 4,379 | 5,973 | 3,908 | 8,645 | 30,30 


* These data are shown in brackets and include short-time and temporary lay-off claimants. 
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TABLE E-3._INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES 


SEPTEMBER, 1953 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 
2 Disposal of Claims (including claims 
Claims filed at Local Offices pending from previous months) 
Province Total Entitled | Not En- 
Total Initial | Renewal |, Disposed to titled to | Pending 

of Benefit | Benefit 
Newtound land's... canny. catiess,- crt etvletee's 1,147 821 326 1,241 859 382 373 
Prince Edward Island... .....4....0.0s0e 306 207 99 809 213 96 50 
Nova Scotia.......... 4,995 2,737 2,258 4,740 3,805 935 1,278 
New Brunswick........... 3,618 2,175 1, 438 3, 460 2,736 724 820 
Quebecss 8. «cote aan Meera 28, 805 17,078 11,727 29, 403 22, 463 6,940 6, 839 
ORPATION sty a steserarels( te sataleene oe 29,189 16,993 12,196 28, 696 22,843 5, 853 6, 960 
Manrtona soos. canara andeh ee Cemaae wate 2,463 1,590 873 2,380 1, 686 694 384 
DASKATCHEW AU... valieielefecs's-e 9 savas /amceaien’e 675 474 201 641 421 220 145 
Alberta iG Bane cage ten wilmenh 2,541 1,577 964 2,366 1, 755 611 552 
BritashiGolum bigs cents iat eaten arene 11, 889 6, 126 5, 763 10,949 8, 200 2,749 3,043 
Total Canada, September, 1953...... 85, 623* 49,778 35, 845 84, 185+ 64,981 19, 204 20, 444 
Total Canada, August, 1953.......... 74,052 44, 689 29, 363 74, 262 53, 163 21,099 19, 006 
Total Canada, September, 1952 64, 703 36, 720 27,983 63, 062 48,920 14, 142 15, 255 


* Tn addition, revised claims received 


pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4.—CLAIMANTS NOT ENTITLED TO BENEFIT, WITH CHIEF REASONS FOR 


Sourcr: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


numbered 11,863. 


NON-ENTITLEMENT 


t In addition, 12,018 revised claims were disposed of. 
Of these, 882 were special requests not granted, and 720 were appeals by claimants. There were 1,384 revised claims 


Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement 


Benefit year not established 
Claimants Disqualified* 
Not unemployed 


Total 


* Data for September, 1953, include 4,2 


97 on revised claims. 


Month of | Month of | Month of 

September,| August, | September, 
1953 1953 1952 

7,443 7,179 5, 527 
4,640 9,754 2,048 
1,505 1,555 1,761 
446 78 903 
858 996 1,356 
738 646 551 
4,891 4,285 4,476 
1,169 |. 1,009 1,021 
1,811 1,311 1,108 
23, 501 26, 813 18,751 


} These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; failure to carry out written directions: claimants being 


inmates of prisons, etc. 


TABLE E-5.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


At Beginning of M 


onth: 


August 


* Ordinary claimants on the live unemployment re 
{ Includes supplementary benefit claimants. 
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gister on the last working day of the preceding month. 


| 
{ 
7 
: 
: 
Total Employed |Claimants* : 
; 
3,190,000 | 3,079, 100 110, 900 . : 
8,185,000 | 3,065, 200 119, 800 
3,153,000 | 3,009, 900 143, 100 ¢ 
3,166,000 | 2,950, 800 215, 200 : 
3,278,000 | 2,917,900 360, 100 r 
3,280,000 | 2,916,800 pe i 
3,283,000 | 2,928,300 354, 700 
3,286,000 | 8,007,400 278, 600+ 
8,241,000 | 8,079, 100 161, 900 
3,186,000 | 3,074,500 111, 500 o 
8,171,000 | 8,078,400 92, 600 
3,151,000 | 3,049,000 102, 000 
3,132,000 | 3,019,400 112, 600 


———____., 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1.—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
FROM JANUARY 1949 TO NOVEMBER 1953 


(1949 = 100-0) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Other 
5 : Household | Commo- 
— Total Food Shelter Clothing Operation |idities and 
Services 
TOAD —FANUALY : o..coccabimastaadaeenwenhs: 99-8 100-8 99-2 99-7 99-9 98-9 
enya: Sa ahata inte aa mipaie eirererere art 99-7 99-7 99-3 99-7 100-2 99-4 
Marelti. «.ssuaeVqiaaarsdcetee sn 99-4 98-7 99-2 100-0 100-1 99-5 
IAOTILN, samara meeierte reais tae erste 99-3 98-1 99-6 100-2 100-1 99-5 
DAY ole duieecdee Tite tata eA ea eon re 99-2 97-9 99-7 100-3 99-8 99-8 
GWA: cacins ae Reson emmadia vamaes 99-6 99-2 99-7 100-3 99-7 99-8 
Galy 55. eH lly Sian eke sven. 100-0 100-2 100-3 100-3 99-7 99-8 
Augists? .ccdennyacecnniveeantaes 100-4 101-3 100-2 100-1 99-6 99-9 
Beptemborsd Shag didel capes 100-4 101-2 100-5 100-2 99-6 99-9 
Ootober’.. cate ste ietes aarereated celts 100-6 100-8 100:5 99°8 100-6 100-9 
101-0 101-9 100-5 99-7 100-5 101-0 
100-5 100-3 101-0 99-7 100-4 101-1 
100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
100-1 98-1 101-1 99-6 100-6 102-0 
100-2 98-4 101-1 99-5 100-6 102-2 
100-9 98-8 104-7 98-9 100-8 102-2 
101-2 99°3 104-9 99-2 101-2 102-2 
101-2 99-3 105-1 99-1 101-1 102-2 
101-9 100-9 105-9 99-1 101-5 102-3 
102-7 102-6 107-4 99-1 101-6 102-4 
s 103-3 103-8 107-8 99-3 102-6 102°5 
September. cc sete code cotehesn aed 104-3 105-4 108-7 99-9 103-4 103-0 
CCtORSY Bard ticeetimacice sete tenets 105-9 107-6 109-0 100-6 104-6 105-2 
November's... tpcaatatsiat aa eowtesnes 106-4 108-4 109-5 101-0 105-1 105-4 
December tocbesissiceds nie weer 106-6 108-4 109-6 101-3 105-5 105-7 
MOR Pera. sageeacn Aisa sib Gian 102-9 102-6 106-2 99-7 102-4 103-1 
1OBI—J antares: sawmeedsieate au davies een 107-7 109-0 110-0 102-6 107-1 107-4 
February.. ‘ua 109-1 111-0 110-4 105-1 108-6 108-0 
March 110-8 114-1 111-5 106-7 110-5 108-3 
ADVIL vate cucles «Bese acts Mey Mees: 111-7 115:5 111-8 108-5 111-4 108-6 
MGV... acnne cts ott aianicananeeeren 112-2 114-3 112-4 109-0 112-7 110-4 
TUNG, 205 wha agi e Nae Seasde ts oC e eee 113-7 115-8 115-2 109-5 113-8 111-8 
NUlyitz oot Bap ee Ror idemenabatigete 114-6 117-9 115-5 109-7 114-3 112-2 
AUBURGE rd nd ag vate oeieteec iene 115-5 119-0 114-8 110-7 115-1 113-4 
Beptemberinnare serencitics ces he: 116°5 120-5 117-2 111-9 115-5 113-6 
ORtONED TEs cacicaie aa Seaton cae 117-1 121-3 117-2 114-1 115-8 114-1 
Novemb6nii ge cots dete elec mean 117-9 122-5 118-2 114:5 115-9 114-8 
HGcanL Den, | ncmaataha ve ales tects 118-1 122-5 118-2 115-2 116-4 115-9 
MGAD, asses badacdee Wh Metter se eeccee 113-7 117-0 114-4 109-8 113-1 111-5 
LOZ SQNUAT yyy 5 ogiaeicecte ay ve engithh a oat 118-2 122-4 118-3 114-9 116-4 115-5 
February. . ve 117-6 120-8 118-3 113-5 116-3 115-8 | 
March... 116-9 117-6 119-1 112-9 116-9 116-4 
April. . 116-8 117-2 119-4 112°5 116-8 116-6 
May... 115-9 115:5 119-6 112:3 116-2 115-6 
June... 116-0 115-7 120:4 111-8 115-9 115-7 { 
July... 116-1 116-0 120-6 111-7 115-9 115-6 { 
August... 116-0 115-7 120-6 111-6 115-8 115-8 
September 116-1 115-8 121-2 110-9 116-0 115-8 : 
October..... at 116-0 115-1 121-+5 109-9 116-2 116-4 
IN GV OMIEER Srngcs osare dean. sce ton 116-1 115-7 121-4 109-8 115-9 116-6 ' 
Decémber,... cag. teehee one 115-8 114: 122-2 109+7 116-1 116-6 \ 
1953—January...........04. a4 115-7 113-5 122-3 109-7 116-5 116-7 
February Ay 115-5 112-7 122-5 109-6 116-6 116-7 ‘ 
March,........ 114-8 111-6 122-5 109°7 116-7 115-2 rT 
ADI smer. . dy's 114-6 110-9 122-7 109-7 116-9 115-0 
BY. Dues wos 114-4 110-1 122-9 110-1 116-6 115-1 
MUNG ee ede teens 114-9 111-4 123-6 110-1 116-6 115-1 ; 
AW area ote es 115-4 112-7 123-9 110-3 117-0 115-2 i 
August Po cerreey 115-7 112°8 124-1 110-4 117-2 115-8 
September ; 116-2 114-0 124-2 110-4 117+4 115-9 
October) fecee sc ben 116-7 115-5 124-5 110-3 117:5 116-0 
November 116-2 113-4 125-0 110-3 117-4 116-3 
i] 
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. stores only. The abo’ 


TABLE F-2.-CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CA 
AT THE BEGINNING OF OCTOBER, 1953 ee 


(1949 = 100) 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Total 
Rag Oct. Ist, | Sept. Ist, | Oct. Ist, 
1952 1953 1953 

St. John’s, Nfld, (1)........... 103-0 102-8 102-8 
ELEM pe brisiis ny sive cles sin ae o oe 113-1 113-8 114-0 
PEMD SOOM s dats soba caw ecdey cs 115-3 116-1 116-1 
DL CHENIOELS daialesieiciets.e'sie se €'e aere.0s 115-8 116-5 117-4 
KIGURWAseb aes te seen cass sle'ceces 114-5 115-5 116-4 
SUAS O Sea ears «Sp oue fuses Siete ciwis 116-2 117-6 118-4 
WN OD Ea sce wine ae qesia de pee 114-3 114-7 115-0 
Saskatoon-Regina,............ 111-7 113-8 114-3 
Edmonton-Calgary............ 113-5 115-1 115-3 
WHMOOUV Eats cad. as tacle~ oa0 115-6 116-2 116-7 


Food 


Shelter 


Clothing “hold Sento, 
Operation] go -vices 
101-9 104-4 101-5 
116-4 119-0 115-4 
119-7 117-2 119-3 
110-9 1165 115-1 
113-6 115-7 116-8 
113-1 117-6 116-9 
116-2 113-5 116-2 
116-3 117-7 110-8 
114-3 115-2 117-1 
112-6 123-2 117-5 


N.B —Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city, and should not be used to compare 


actual levels of prices as between cities. 


(1) St. John’s Index on the base—June, 1951 = 100. 


TABLE F-3._INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 


(Base: 1949100) 
Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives with Dominion Averages of Retail Prices for Latest Month 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


*Commodities 


ICR MECLOMUB PORE 5 gic ody. leas vis.s2 cas caeccicas oe 
aenee RaTEMCH icin Ke te tibia t.cic hedia.s.< a a.cle,sie's's wew.cle 
ae LM A cise o's ole x. ciats\siain sisieieieisve'slte'n n\e ou'* 
Beef, stewing, boneless............seeeeeeseenes 
GARDE E VOASG IY <i dsisiclstlecia since dee enecneces 
Pork, fresh loin, centre cut............+++eee00 


Pork, fresh shoulders, hock off.......-.+++++++ 
Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, rind off............- 
Lard, pure, package.........csssscecresensenees 
je pew x eit _ Nee SEE ee ae 

, grade ‘‘A”’ large, carton.......--sseeeee: 
Mille 


Butter, creamery, in Sey SRR eee Bee ee 
Cheese, plain, mild, 4 lb : 

Bread, plain, white, wrapped, sliced........... 
Flour, all purpose............eeeeeceeseersceres 
DNDRISIARCR) OOF eens xecec cc ccecnacnnescenats 
Tomatoes, canned 23’s...........seeeeeeereeres 


1c O01 ae 9 Sa ee ee eee 
Corn, cream, choice, 20 02.......+seeeeeeeenees 
Onions; COOKING. .... 0.10... sedecccccnsereeeees 

1, table.........-.sceceeeeeerees 
Raisins, seedless, bulk or in bag.....---+-+++++ 
Oranges, California..........-:sseeeeeeereeeees 


Jam, strawberry, 16 02........0.se-eeeeeeeeeeee 
Peaches, 15 oz..........-+- Apne Gee Sear eae 

, granulated, bulk or in bag.......+.+.+++ 
Coffee, medium, quality in bag.........+++++++ 
empiblnck, $1b......2..<600cceenrenneoeceveees 


Oct. 
1950 


Oct. Oct. Sept. 
1951 1952 1953 
151-6 123-1 113-8 
151-0 122-8 112-6 
159-0 | 119-7 100-9 
164-9 129-3 111-1 
133-6 113-7 114-0 
125-4 | 102-3 119-9 
116-5 101-7 112-4 
102-9 73-9 118-0 
119-1 62-2 103-1 
110-6 87-7 88-0 
133-6 114-8 130-7 
110-6 118-5 118-5 
105-7 97-8 97-2 
114-8 114-4 111-7 
119-7 118-7 124-8 
107-6 104-7 111-9 
116-9 123-2 123-2 
123-0 135-6 119-6 
112-2 119-5 120-1 
97-0 103-6 95-2 
102-9 129-0 104-6 
100-8 157-3 93-6 
141-7 136-0 136-0 
112-3 105-1 89-5 
114-9 | 106- 105-6 
106-0 | 102-6 96-8 
134-1 112-7 106-2 
165-3 161-1 165-7 
105-1 104-5 97-3 


Price 
Oct. 

Capote 
1953 | i953 
112-2 79-0 
110-0 73-7 
100-3 48-5 
109-4 51-0 
104-7 75-4 
121-6 77-6 
111-8 54-2 
127-2 53-9 
115-5 27-1 

88-6 28-6 
134-3 82-6 
118-5 21-1 
100-8 65-1 
111-7 32-6 
124-8 12-3 
111-9 7-8 
123-2 17-4 
116-6 23-4 
120-1 21-1 

94-7 18-1 

$0.3 | ata 
136-0 24-0 

93-7 33-0 
105-6 24-5 

96-8 20-0 
106-2 9-8 
166-8 103-8 

97-3 47-7 


ee 


* Descriptions and Units of Sale apply to October, 1953 Prices. 


Nore—The above price averages and price relatives on the base 1949=100 pertain to chain and independent stores 


while previously-published price averages and p 


81725—11 


rice relatives on the base August 1949 = 100 pertain to independent 


figures are not strictly comparable to those published previously in this table. 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 


Source: Dominion 


Beef Pork 
3 < i _ Bye “f 
ro bee 2 ns | 85a] 8 
= ° o = - id “ing td o 
Locality “4 mt wi 8 i 3 3 3 BEES 5 
8 So ae | oh igs 2 1 St een aes 
ec | 2S | Fed] ws | 3S | ses | ees | oo] oS 
Sy | 35 |Sas| Ee | gs | gee| gee] Bez] 28 
ae 6a | 80a} oe ada | 25a] 2Ral gaa 3B 
na aa) fq n au) FY Fy FQ n 
cts cts cts ets ets cts cts. cts. ets. 
Newfoundland— a a e ry 
T= Sts, JORUISs soc atisics i lelemtlanmentaor 10820) ENeieccme 68-8 51-3 63+7 82-2 74:3 51-9 60-2 
P.E.I.— a a m 
2—Charlottetown............-..0+5 77-2 70-8 54-8 49-0 45-8 74+2 59-8 46-4 47-8 
Nova Scotia— a 
EA IT eo cans ate lata eterorsterntersiotetera/ara 83-1 73-4 47-7 48-5 45-0 79-2 55-5 58-7 56-6 
BS daa ccnciseotietelo siveiecrate ertawiaa 77-2 71-1 52-4 56-2 51-5 78-0 59-2 50-8 50-3 
New Brunswick— 
Ba MON GEO iaassre <iciatera We aie «ews nieleiavere 74-6 66-9 49-0 46-3 41-1 77-2 56-2 53-7 54-4 
6—Saint John. . a.m. eeeces eee 81-6 73:8 53-5 52-5 47-1 79-2 55-6 55-9 49-7 
Quebec— 
Pe Chicdutimi vats amet teeter oe 95-0 92-2 62-4 50-2 50:7 74-8 68-8 44-8 49-8 
CEs ithe. Sedacabosotmocoocnacoanar 72°9 72-6 48-7 49-5 41-5 76-1 55-8 52-6 55-2 
§—Montroali cacecnurteiteeeina ceisicn 91-0 85-8 49-9 52-8 42-3 75-4 55-2 53-0 59-8 
10-—Qurebects o cemcisistleeeiateissreroinisisiee 87-1 80-9 43-3 42-9 47-7 66-4 54-3 49-1 55-6 
a 
Ti Sherbrookol deseniistieaniiesisictent 82-9 77-4 51-5 54-2 40-1 73°6 57-0 50-5 45-8 
a 
12—Sordliwseans ese rename Mesias ee 87-0 781 56-0 45-9 45-0 68-6 49-3 51-2 60-0 
18—Three Rivers, s<gcw cs faig-sinee x 91-8 81-3 43-9 42-3 40:3 71-9 55-4 50:1 60:5 
Ontario— 
14—Brant(ord ic dive esis sie we crlereicls 74-9 71-4 55-9 52-8 41-9 79-2 55-6 55-8 51-3 
1b—-CornwallisPonssee seca vests es 74:3 71-5 44-1 49-6 39-9 75-0 55-8 53-+3 57-3 
1G—Bort, William 5 cesta is/aeetereroisrers's 75-6 73-4 50-5 54-6 46-9 TBR ey sae 53-6 58-5 
Lj7—Hamiltonsid cctens seaeceonc tater 80-7 75-1 51-5 53-7 43-7 83-1 49-6 56-2 53-1 
18—Kirkland Lake........0..0...805 75:5 72-0 50-5 48-2 40+7 78-7 61-8 56-8 58-7 
19 —Londaniaias|. aeaces caatieaineaar 76:9 73-9 47-7 49-2 43-4 77-9 52-4 55-6 55-2 
20-—North Bay), poteaescesceet sae 71-0 67-7 48-2 47-3 43-3 77-0 49°5 53-4 55-9 | 
Zi OSHAWA esaecaeesasettiletic ace 73°6 73-6 45-5 47-7 42-0 WWZeA 46-1 | © 53-7 50-0 
23-—-O tte wars dashes eet 75-9 | 70-6} 49-4] 51-1] 37-2] 79-1] 52-1] 557 56-2 
28—Sault Ste. Marie...............- 76-1 | 78-8] 50-9] 57-1] 51-0] 78-7] 63-1] 53-4 57-2 
24—Sudbury’,...0s000ssseceecsneves 70-5 | 68-7] 49-3] 50-2| 40-9] 72-7] 57-3} 50-9 50-8 
oF Toronto. sevice heehee oe 81-2| 77-2] 54-2] 50-8| ° 42-9] 78-9| 49-7] 55-2 48-4 
26—Windsor.........0.00ce0eseeeee 73-0} 69-1] 48-1] 54-6] 43-3] 79-6] 54-0] 55-7] 55-9 
Manitoba— ” 7 
27—Winmipeg.........0..00.0eeceeeee 76-6| 70-5| 52:5] 51-5] 46-5| 74-1] 59-3| 52-6] 6265 
Saskatchewan— 4 F 
B8— Regia. 0-3. s os ewes seek 75-7} 68-9] 52:0] 53-6] 42-9} 71-3] 656-1] 49-2] 54-1 / 
a 
20 SASHACOON i. US Saat ein oes oh 74-1 72-3 53-9 59-6 46-7 67-0 58-5 48-6 50-9 
Alberta— i 
BOs CARAT Hass os cede once Maa vee 75*7 69-3 60:7} 55,3) 41,0 68-4 59-0 | 46-2 52-9 é 
Bi WA MOMGODS dyte sles ic esi keoe ae 72-4 67-9 46-3 52-5 45-0 63-6} 49-7] 46-6 46-6 
British Columbia— ; 
32—Prince Rupert..,................ 85-0 77°5 60-0 60-0 46-7 75-0 68-3 49-9 64-7 
ST ecearee she. :...s..dhens 84-5 | 78-2] 59-2] 63-2 |... .00 0-7); 98-8. oshg® 63-3 
34—Vancouver........0.060...0c000e 89-6 | 78-2] 59-1] 56-9}  48-2]- 81-0] 64-4) 49-7| 55-4 ; 
B5—Victoria.. 6 aWie secretes sess ene, 91-6' 81-2! 59-5! 58-71 53-2! 81-8| 50-5! 49-4! 54-2 . 
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FOODS AND COAL BY CITIES, OCTOBER, 1953 


Bureau of Statistics 


4s 
d 
Locality . 
A 
BS 
4 
cts. 
Newfoundiand— 
MSE eOUMIS. ce cuete ss ah ot ORS ooc0 cel ts.camey 
E...— 
2—Charlottetown....2...2cecceeees 69-5 
Nova Scotia— 
rT TAK pl a alae ae Fae vidiain's «hie» ws 68-8 
POV AUNCV Gots saivieciss sb esas ceeds’ 66-6 
New Brunswick— 
WU" MORGION So acvi dcdiag cncteaes seen 66-4 
GH SAING SON, Codecs gee ciee scene 73-0 
Quebec— 
WAAODUCOUMME viswedes esi clesisc te ee 100-0 
SaSEL UE Arama cies if \Avidie eee nee ece tn oe 6 
PMc | bs dsia avin fas» she oe sles ss 77-6 
AUSTEN OO ad casera and fis cieia bie'sle cme 76-9 
di—Sherbrooke;, ccc sch ecsconccsces 76-2 
MDS GrOlete cia sessct s'apits aldvie sap 6 os 89-3 
13—Three Rivers.’...... 00.0... ..6e8 78-0 
Ontario— 
BA ESFOUGOEG ch v.as's ci cihsc:s sissies afee'e's 76-8 
TB COrn Wall venti: £40 < Foc ¥ sel tle,cacllesseisesie 
16—Fort William, ...........ccecieees|ecescees 
T7—Hamtlton, 5p ps0 cs osc ceseehe es 83-7 
18—Kirkland Lake, ..........--ceeee)eeeeeees 
1G—DONGONT os vee cep c ces cceceses 79-8 
BO=—North BAY icccecsce cs ansrcccees 80-6 
DI-—OBDAWS is. wn Gbvsse tsb ees eece dances 76-3 
OE IWR fea von feck ceeeie we oes 75-4 
938—Sault Ste. Marie. ....-..s.ccccecfeseccees 
24—Sudbury........s-eeceeeeeeceees 76-3 
DB—Toront0,....cseccscccccerccccecs 73-1 
26—Windsor..........0+--eeeeeeeees 72-2 
Manitoba— 
QT—Winmipeg.......000eeeeeceeeeeeee 75-7 
Saskatchewan— 
ERINM UMA ED fo ts scisp es encsgeves 78-0 
29—Saskatoon..........ssecesceeses 69-3 
Alberta— 
B0—Calgary........+-eeeeeeeeerecees 76-9 
81—Edmonton,.......---++eseeerees 71°5 
British Columbia— i. 
32—Prince Rupert........-++0+++e+++ 90-7 
PPE ETAL one pvs'ek vise vostecacbercence 96-0 
34—Vancouver.,....-- jeSbsseeseoarne 77-4 


Flour, white, all- 
purpose, per lb. 


8:8 
9-0 


9-1 
8-8 


8-3 
8-0 
8-0 
7:8 
8-0 
7:7 
7-9 


8-1 
8-0 
7-9 
8-2 
8-7 
7-9 
8-3 
7:8 
8-1 
8-3 
8-6 
7-9 
8-3 


77 


8-0 
7-9 


7-8 
7-9 


8-8 
7-9 
79 


Ib. 


Bread, plain, white, 
wrapped, sliced, per 


. ad. a S 
ea) 28 
- 2 a by 
wee ea pee | es 
a 3 53 Og 
Sey | & et ahty +43 
a1 6. | 82:| 88 | $$ 
Beare eee Sane eed 
Fo | #8 | €8 | SS | aa 
ie) n 5 <a) za 
cts. cts cts. cts — 
f 1 
20-8 11-1 59-6 98-4 32-0 
g 
19-2 10-3 52-4 75°3 17-0 
£ 
18-4 9-4 50-6 82-7 20-5 
gz 
19-4 10:5 49-6 86-9 22-0 
g£ 
18-5 10:0 52-0 84-4 20-0 
4 
18-9 9-9 49-1 86-6 21-0 
£ 
19-3 10-1 55:3 83-0 20-0 
17-5 9-7 47-9 86-9 22-0 
17-3 9-4 50-1 85-7 20-0 
17-9 9-5 51-1 88-3 20-0 
17-4 9°3 51-3 85-4 20-0 
g 
17-8 9-5 46-9 76-4 19-0 
£ 
17-4 9+9 50°7 85+1 19-0 
£ 
17°5 9-8 44-6 84-6 21-0 
£ 
18-2 10-0 46-7 84-8 20-0 
£ 
19-0 10-4 52-8 76°8 23-0 
£ 
17-6 9-9 46-0 87-8 22-0 
18-9 11-2 53-0 90:6 25-0 
g 
17-4 9-9 45+2 82-0 21-0 
g 
19-4 11-2 49-2 88-8 22-0 
£ 
17-4 9-7 45-8 85-2 21-0 
17-5 9-9 48-7 89°2 21:8 
19-3 10-7 49-4 82-5 23-0 
& 
18-4 11-0 49-0 88-0 23-0 
£ 
17-4 9-4 44-1 85-8 22-0 
17-9 9-9 48-2 86-2 22-0 
4 
17-7 11-5 67-6 77-2 20-0 
t 
18-6 12-7 64-8 74-6 19-0 
t 
17-7 13-9 61-7 732 20-5 
t 
18-2 11-8 60-0 78-4 21-0 
t £ 
17-9 11-6 63-6 75°6 20-0 
t 
18-6 11-1 Pak 80-9 31-0 
18-3 11-7 A os 82-7 25-0 
17-7 9-6 cae 74-2 21-8 


grade per 1 lb. print. 


| 
icy | Butter, creamery, first 
a 

| 


81725—113 


TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 


Source: Dominion 


Above food srices‘are simple averages of prices reported. 


‘ averages 'for earliér Years. 
with bone-in. 
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1 eS be 
4 Ae 8 
Locality au ™ Bt 
BSS | 24 
Sam | ee 
$25) BS 
gam Sr 
Oo = 
cts cts. 
Newfoundland— 
{= Ste Jobn'st2). sr. eeseeer 36-0 33-0 
EL. 
2—Charlottetown......... ST Oyione vets 
Nova! Scotia— 
8—Halifam, 25.2 9i.secceceles 35-1 39-5 
Aa S PANO Voss alacaisyacieeelateceie's 36-7 37-6 
New Brunswick— 
5—Moncton............... 34-7 38-1 
6—Saintdobny...c een ai 35-7 39-1 
Quebec— 
7—Chicoutimi............. 36434. ct Beles 
Saal isc aciece cues BPA el Bees 
9—Montreal............... BE Ml lnusiadiog 
10— Quebec in vais sit 10s: secre: BLES leet es 
11—Sherbrooke............ oe Aol 8 ettersahe 
PA SOLEL. sae cectsiiter Pea BOSS |\srere steraare 
13—Three Rivers..........- BAe 2 ea elena 
Ontario— 
14—Brantford,,.......-.-+- 32-3 39-5 
16—Cornwall.oc.:cvere ees 33-7 38-4 
16—Fort William........... 35-1 39-8 
17 —Sba milton sags attee eal 33-7 39-4 
18—Kirkland Lake......... 33-4 39-0 
19——London s, ins descensies 32-6 39-0 
20—North Bay............. 35-0 39-8 
Ql eels Wai x. tercresots ete eratencore 33-1 39-9 
2 OE GA WEL i tats 55,0; tei Hike 33-4 39-3 
23—Sault Ste. Marie........ 34:8 39-8 
24—Sudbury..........0.0. 33-8 38-2 
25—TOronto: desman ces eed 32-9 39°3 
26—Windsor.g..00- cases esa 33-9 39°5 
Manitoba— 
27 — Wann per iv ceasesacaecs 34-3 41-2 
Saskatchewan— 
WS — ROPRME sii Neeiares = alate e 35-2 40-8 
29—Saskatoon.........0.00. 34-1 40-4 
Alberta— 
90> Cnlpary yi. satviats gene 33-2 40-5 
31—Edmonton............. 34-3 41-7 
British Columbia— 
©-\$2—PriadéRupert.......... 37-0 40-4 
$5-—Firads apes Wes or de 36-5 | 39-8 
34—Vancouver............. 35-1 39-8 
35—Victoria..........0s.... 35-61 39-6 


{ce} ineluding cuts with hock-on. 


Lard, pure, per 
1 lb. pkg. 


27-6 


Shortening, per 
1 Ib. pkg. 


28-4 
29-8 


per 3 lb. flat 


Salmon, canned, 
fancy pink, 


23-0 


(d) Including butts. 


Orange juice, 
unsweetened, 
per 20 oz. tin 


18-0 
17-2 


per 15 oz. tin 


Peaches, choice, 
halves, 


20-3 


: I They are not perfectly comparable in all cases with price 
Changes in grading, trade practices, ete., occur from time to iis 


fi 
(e) Local. 


Canned Vegetables 


oa Po Le ee 
om By aoe q Cg 
Hie D 5: : 
BVA ERS Om ese os 
£28| 8 | 588 
fo} es, Sie ir 
Esa] 28 | 33 
= am 'o) 
cts cts cts 
31-5 | 25-5 23-5 
28-6 | 22-4 21-6 
27-2} 23-9 19-7 
26-2 | 23-0 20+1 
25-2] 23-8 19-6 
23-8| 23-6 19-1 
24-1 |. 28-9 20-0 
20-6] 20-7 17:1 
19-4] 21-6 18-4 
22-4] 21-1 17-8 
20-6| 21-6 20-2 
20-1 19-6 17-6 
20-3] 21-0 20-0 
24-5] 21-0 17-6 
21-9 19-6 18-4 
24-6 | 22-3 19-3 
24-1 21-7 16-8 
Dae 3. ema ae 19-0 
24-6| 21-4 16-7 
23-5 | 22-7 18-8 
23-6| 20-8 16-9 
22-0 | 22-1 17-0 
24-2 | 22-5 18-0 
22-7 | 22-5 17-5 
23-2| 21-1 16-7 
m 
22-5 16-8 17-6 
25-6] 18-3 19-4 
27-3 | 2267 20-6 
27-1) 238-1 20-8 
29-6] 21-5 21-5 
28-5 | 22-3 22-1 
m m 
30-8 | 20-9 19-3 
m m 
30-4] 20-7 21-3 
m ™m 
28-4 | 15-7 15-6 
me m 
29-0! 18-8 17-4 


(a) 


Taclares cuts 


es. 


FOODS AND COAL BY CITIES, eS 1953 


Bureau of Statistics 


| Cie o a | Coal 
a 3a x = 3 - 
ca G 738 ie] a Pay all oes a eae ce. 
=3 | 5 se | a, + 8, | $218 9! 82 
Locality ihe 3 Ow oe 3 te Sa et = 
O% > 2 2. os $3 og o* 5 Q 
2 - 2 laze] gg] 22 |Snc/as.| 2 3 
ga | 94] $< | at | gt | #8 | 2e~| gee] 28 | 28 
Ei) ah ae) Bo ke 3B mCSingt | deal (ese Lie 
fs | a8 | $2 | 28 | BR | a | goa|Sok| Ba | £8 
Gerperysendreree yy a [Fl LS ad ots 
Wewtoundlind cts cts cts. cts cts cts cts cts. cts, Bees 
= Ww 5 A 
1—Sé; John’ scious seve ve 43-5 32-6 44-7 10-4 34°2 26:3 61-8 y 1 0 I ee 22-75 
P.E.1.— n Vv 
2—Charlottetown......... 37-8 23-3 24-7 8-3 28-3 27-9 47-7 DIB a0: ce dw chute 17-62 
Nova Scotia— n 
pees SA ee 34:8 21-4 27-9 5-6 28-8 23-°9 48-2 4 Ey dll BS See 19-50 
n Vv 
SPY CONCH cecicmuan arses ale 36°3 25-7 28-2 6-7 29-6 25-6 47-9 120 Bi hs Sives ates 13-60 
New Brunswick— : n 
S—Moncoton: vc. cee 35-1 22-2 23-6 5-7 29-3 25-6 48-1 LTGP i viese ri 18-75 
n Vv 
6—Saint John... we. ssevees 37-2 21-7 22-3 6-9 30°1 26°+4 49-2 LIB Dhue s de tee 19-69 
Quebec— n 
7—Chicoutimi............. 36-3 18-6 32-9 10-8 31-7 28-0 55-5 109+4 80600 Leeth's cere 
n 
GEL rch Gi euSalce sco 30°3 19-0 29-3 9-3 27°8 25°3 52-8 11028: 20 1B Via suie 
n 
9—Montreal............... 34-2 17-7 27-6 9-5 29-4 24-5 48-3 1690, |) 27 B71 es isin 
n 
10—Qiebec! . cideiss. 2.3.3 33-0 18-1 26-3 8-9 28-4 26-7 50°5 111-0 O° 10 l, abhvemcw 
n 
11—Sherbrooke............ 33°3 17-8 25-2 8-5 29-6 25-0 63-4 110-2 DUN TO: | sate ap ane 
n 
BP POTON, sec caw abter <iac levees 36-0 18-1 28-3 10-2 26-7 24-0 52-4 110-1 20070 asa mee 
n Vv 
13—Three Rivers........... 32-4 18-4 26-6 9-5 27-7 25-8 54-0 110-9 20 OO) tesp ae ee 
Ontario— n 
14—Brantford.............. 32-4 18-8 30-6 5-6 30-0 23-4 51-5 105+1 26:00)| .cbevee 
n 
16—Cornwalli: (5.0. 256% 31°5 19-0 29-2 8-2 29-0 24-2 52-0 108:3 20 TD lease deed 
n 
16—Fort William,.......... 36-9 20-0 37-4 7-2 26-7 25°7 50-9 197-4 26°O2:T . so deem 
Vi——Fl tam ON ie esses sseis bn si 34°2 19-2 33-3 6°7 28-8 23°7 49°5 106-2 26° U8 I tiwaga 
18—Kirkland Lake......... 36-0 19-6 38-2 7-7 29-8 26+2 55-2 101-2 83°25 |b. cisco 
PO TONG ON: «-teeinsicsiss 32-1 19-1 31-3 7-3 28-5 A lie 48-7 105-8 ZEsOONN Fis.s «0% 
20—North Bay...,......... 32-4 20°3 30-2 Tr eae ss P 23-2 §2°7 116-4 ZOTTEM a'¢ ab wie oe 
n 
21—OSHEWB. oe eth see eee 32-4 19-4 29-1 6-2 27-3 22-9 54-9 104-4 26 GON. cab same 
n 
POCA WE Sc aekaeccixeeun 30°3 18-9 30-7 8-5 28-6 25°7 50-4 107-4 Ch OU Teeth viva 
n 
23—Sault Ste. Marie........ 33-9 20-0 39-0 8-8 29-7 rh he 54:9 107+1 DieZR NW ieth oluk 
24—Sudbury...........-.+- 34-2 19-2 32-8 7-6 26-2 24-6 50-6 TO1 <B Wie 02 7s cin oaks 
n . 
BO —DLOTODtO... cancer nes ces 27-9 19-0 30°3 6-2 28-1 24-6 48-3 108-8 | 24°B7 |......0 
n 
26—Windsor..........-+2++ 32-4 19-0 29-0 6-5 31°7 24-8 49-0 107-0 2600 We cdseane 
Manitoba— . n 
27—Winnipeg.........+++++. 36-9 19-9 25-0 6-1 28-1 26-9 47-2 101 DB lodeae an. 21-15 
Saskatchewan— ‘ n 
128—Roegina.........6.00000 36°3 22-3 44-1 9-1 28-1 27-1 48-4 108A hs 18-50 
29—Saskatoon..........+.+- 39-0 22-1 48-0 10-5 30:9 27-0 47-4 LOGE ies Ger cs 18-00 
- Alberta— n 
80—Calgary........ccssee0¢ 35-4 23-4 42-8 8-1 28-8 25-7 47-9 10G0O 1 5 oes phy sah nee 
n 
’ 31—Edmonton............- 87-2 23-3 47-5 9-9 29-7 25-6 48°4 DOT ie Meas’: 8,58d 
British Columbia— n 
. .82—Prince Rupert......-.-- 89-3 25-1 43-1 8-7 28-2 26-5 50-4 dl We eee 22-90 
n 
33—Trail.. | vate ger dl  83°6 25-3 46-0 8-8 28-7 26:6 BOS OO NG, ods <0 19-75 
7 , ‘ n 
_ 84—Vaneouver. non Py ot pene * 30-3 19-9 34-8 8-0 25:6 S318 Wh TeD le LO08B | cakes’. 21-02 
' n 
35—Victoria ee eas s 31-2 20-4 | 34-6 8-3 27-5 24-2 46-4 ROS Bik + dateio 22-25 
carton h) E rated milk, 17-0 ¢ - 16 oz. tin. (k) Californian. (m) 15 oz. tin. (n) Mixed— 
Gakfornan oe RS ay ) 28 oz. tin. (t) Pure. (v) Including tins. (w) Orange Pekoe. * Revised 


price. | 1867 
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G—Sirikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUAR Y-OCTOBER, 1952-1953t 


Number of Strikes | Number of Workers , 
and Lockouts Involved Time Loss 
Date Come Comt In Per poe 
mencing In mencing In Man- 0 
During | Existence) During | Existence] Working earns 
Month Month Days Tj s 
ime 
1953* 
MANUBYY soe cae ee ee ee 14} 14 2,136 2,136 31,050 0-04 
prea Aes SER eee. ae eo if! 19 2,448 Bri y! 235180 0-03 
March. s.42: aoe Sen ce ae PCat es 13 21 4,524 5,450 33,018 0-04 
Aprils oto oe eee Ree > 14 21 2,790 3,562 29,120 0-03 
1 EN ee AC Tea ee! on eee es 17 30 2,740 4,748 36, 127 0-04 
SUT dees he 6 Dione cee ae ee 16 31 4,809 6,452 57,346 0:07 
DUG ce cysteine 14 30 4,650 7,396 73,486 0-09 
AURUSE dese. hiee ME ar ot I ee 6 17 4,408 8,598 92,760 0-11 
Sontember.s..7.ce as ee eee 26 37 12, 958 16,445 | 126,131 0-15 
October tet sO Re eae 21 44 5,455 16,367 268,053 0-32 
Cumulative totals........... 152 46,918 770,868 0-09 
1952 
SANUAL VS ec SOM RE ee 13+ 13 5, 374t 5,374 71,145 0-09 
Hebruary, oF ee eee 12 22 12,394 13,048 47,603 0-06 
Marchr- ins ae inept oo eee 16 25 2,877 5,186 65, 272 0-08 
April ness. nea ne me ane 22 37 8,418 12,121 178,713 0-21 
May Fac3.0h couP eR oe 30 44 14,853 23, 360 248,575 0-30 
UDG ca, ieite ote Me nee 28 42 44,704 59,706 717,845 0-87 
SIADLY oea.5 spel the ahah RAR 29 54 8,941 56,263 | 888,243 1-07 
VAURUSG..J2 8 host ee ee 20 42 8,166 15,0389 202,395 0-24 
September :.\c5. cnet ne Hee 16 39 5,303 15,144 201,870 0-24 
October s.cteo tet ee eee 18 37 6,183 13,634 | 165,539 0-20 
Cumulative totals.......... 204 117,213 2,787, 200 0-34 


* Preliminary figures. 

+ Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

{ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 

epartment is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working day. 
Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included 
in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of such strikes 
is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The records include 
all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to 
obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. Information as to a 


strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is frequently not received 
until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, OCTOBER 1953 (4) 


Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


Workers 


Number Involved |TimeLoss 
in Man- 

Working 
Days 


Particulars (*) 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to October 1953 


Minrnc— 
Silver and lead miners, 
Alice Arm, B.C. 


Gold miners, mill and 
smelter workers, 
Pamour, South 
Porcupine and 
Timmins, Ont. 


Gold and copper miners 
and smelter workers, 
Noranda, Que. 


Gold miners and mill 
workers, 
Schumacher, Ont. 


Gold and silver miners, mill 
and smelter workers, 
Timmins, Ont. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Rubber and Its Products— 
Tire and rubber factory 
workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Boots and Shoes (Leather )— 
Shoe factory workers, 
Preston, Ont. 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Knitting factory workers, 
Plessisville, Que. 


Women’s and children’s 
clothing factory workers, 
Saskatoon, Sask. 


100 


1,010 


1, 600 


1,201 


1,356 


1,115 


258 


30 


32 


1,500 


25,000 


41, 600 


31, 000 


35, 000 


1,115 


5,000 


700 


80 


Commenced May 15; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and union security, following 
reference to conciliation board; 
terminated by October 23; negoti- 
ations; compromise. 


Commenced July 11; for new agree- 
ments providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours from 48 to 
40 per week, pay for six statutory 
holidays, check-off and extension 
of vacation plan, following reference 
toconciliation board; unterminated. 


Commenced August 22; for a new 
agreement providing for check-off, 
increased wages and reduced hours 
from 48 to 40 per week, following 
reference to arbitration board; 
unterminated. 


Commenced September 22; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, check-off, reduced hours 
from 48 to 40 per week, pay for 
eight statutory holidays instead 
of four, two weeks’ vacations with 
pay after two years and three 
weeks after 15 years, following 
reference to conciliation board: 
unterminated. 


Commenced September 24; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, check-off, reduced hours 
from 48 to 40 per week and ex- 
tension of vacation plan; untermi- 
nated. 


Commenced September 29; dissatis- 
faction with piece-work rates for 
two workers; terminated October 
1; return of workers; in favour of 
employer. 


Commenced May 26; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and reduced hours from 45 
to 40 per week, following reference 
to conciliation board; partial re- 
turn of workers; unterminated. 


Commenced May 19; for a new 
agreement incorporating cost-of- 
living bonus in basic rate, seniority, 
etc., following reference to arbi- 
tration board; partial return of 
workers; unterminated. 


Commenced September 9; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours from 44 to 
40 per week with same take-home 
pay, seniority and job classifica- 
tion; terminated October 3; con- 
ciliation; compromise. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, OCTOBER 1953 (1)— 


Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


Particulars (?) 


Hosiery factory workers, 
Hanover, Ont. 


Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products— 
Paper mill workers, 
Beauharnois and 
Crabtree Mills, Que. 


Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Sawmill workers, 
Penticton, B.C. 


Lumber mill workers, 


St. John’s, Nfld. 


Saw and lumber mill 
workers, 
Northern Interior 
British Columbia 


Metal Products— 
Zine alloy die casting 
factory workers, 
Wallaceburg, Ont. 


Skate factory workers, 
Kitchener, Ont. 


Spring factory workers, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Steel mill workers, 


tober 1953—Continued 


Commenced September 25; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and other changes, following 
reference to conciliation board; 
unterminated. 


Commenced September 23 and 27; 
for new agreements providing for 
reduced hours from 48-50 to 40 

* per week with same take-home pay 
and night shift differential, 
following reference to arbitration 
board; unterminated. 


Commenced September 12; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, following reference to con- 
ciliation board; unterminated. 


Commenced September 21; for new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages retroactive to July 1, closed 
shop and check-off, following 
reference to conciliation board; 
terminated October 7; negoti- 
ations; compromise. 


Commenced September 28; for new 
agreements providing for increase 
wages, reduced hours from 44 to 
40 per week with same take-home 
pay, pay for three statutory holi- 
days and closed shop, following 
reference to conciliation board; 
unterminated. 


Commenced April 22; for. a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages retroactive to October 30, 
1952, and other changes, following 
reference to conciliation board; 
terminated October 30; negoti- 
ations; compromise. 


Commenced May 14; for a union 


agreement providing for increased 
wages, union shop, check-off, etc., 
following reference to conciliation 
board; unterminated. 


Commenced June 24; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 


Number Involved |TimeLoss 

- Man- 

Establish- % orking 

ments Workers Days 

Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to Oc 

1 22 450 

(°) 

2 461 10,000 

1 41 960 

4 140 775 

- 44 1,830 40, 000 

1 39 800 

1 44 900 

1 240 2,500 

2 703 14, 700 


Winnipeg, Man. 
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wages, reduced hours from 423 to 
40 per week with same take-home 
pay, check-off, etc., following 
reference to conciliation board; 
partial return of workers; untermi- 
nated. 


Commenced September 29 and 30; 


for new agreements providing for — 


increased wages and reduced hours 
from 423 to 40 per week with same 
take-home pay, following reference 
to conciliation board; unterminated. 


‘ 


TABLE G-2.-STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, OCTOBER 1953 (‘) 


Number Involved |TimeLoss 


Industry, Occupation in Man- Particulars (?) 


and Locality BWstablish-| .,, 1 Working 
ments | Workers Days 
Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to October 1953—Concluded 
ConstRuCcTION— 
Buildings and Structures— (4) 
Gamentersye ce: ee Pe aes 260 650 |Commenced September 23; for new 
Moncton, N.B. agreements providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours from 44 to 
40 per week with same take-home 
pay and protest against employ- 
ment of improvers, following refer- 
ence to conciliation board; 
terminated October 3; negotiations; 
compromise. 
TRANSPORTATION AND Pusiic 
Urmitims— 
Water Transport— 
Seamen, 16 375 7,500 |Commenced September 29; for new 
Canadian Ports. agreements providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours from 56 to 
40 per week and other changes, 
following reference to conciliation 
board; terminated October 23; 
conciliation, federal; compromise. 
TRADE— 
Wholesale produce ware- 1 50 800 |Commenced June 15; for a union 
house workers, agreement providing for increased 
Vancouver, B.C wages, following reference to con- 
ciliation board; terminated Oc- 
tober 31; negotiations; compromise. 
Wholesale grocery TM core! Hacaele lsteterei ates c Commenced August 3; for a union 
warehouse workers, agreement providing for increased 
Penticton, B.C. wages, closed shop, grievance 
committee, ete., following refer- 
ence to conciliation board; later 
information indicates terminated 
August 13; return of workers; in 
favour of employer. 
Srervice— 
» Business and Personal— 
Hotel and beverage room Mf 5 5 |Commenced September 25; for new 
employees, agreements providing for increased 
Bellevue, Blairmore wages for all, and reduced hours 
and Coleman, Alta. for maids and waitresses from 48 
to 44 per week, following reference 
to arbitration board; terminated * 
at six hotels on September 30 and 
at one on October 1; negotiations; 


compromise. 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During October 1953 


Mininc— : 
Gold and copper miners, mill ul 572 


and smelter workers, 
Noranda, Que. 


live 


Gold miners and mill 1 354 
- workers, 
Timmins, Ont. 


14,300 |Commenced October 2; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours from 48 to 
44 per week, check-off, pay for six 
statutory holidays instead of five, 
shift differential and welfare and 
pension plans, following reference 
to arbitration board; unterminated. 


6,000 |\Commenced October 13; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, reducéd hours from 48 to 
44 per week, check-off, pay for 
six statutory holidays instead of 
four, shift differential and extension 
of vacation plan, following reference 
toconciliation board; unterminated. 
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TABLE G-2.STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, OCTOBER 1953 (‘) 


Number Involved |Time Loss 


commer d Occupation ae ss steel Particulars (?) 
and Locality stablish- orking 
ments Workers Days 


i i 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During October 1953—Continued 


Copper miners and mill 
workers, 
Normetal, Que. 


Copper miners and mill 
workers, 
Noranda, Que. 


Gold miners and mill 
workers, 
Schumacher, Ont. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Animal Foods— 
Meat packing plant workers, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Rubber and Its Products— 
Rubber and plastic products 


factory workers, 
Welland, Ont. 


Textiles, Clothing, ete.— 
Cotton factory workers, 
Welland, Ont. 


Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Lumber mill workers, 
Interior British 
Columbia. 


Saw and planing mill 
workers, 
Lumby, B.C. 


Sawmill workers, 
Stellarton, N.S. 
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1 


a 


12 


425 


347 


190 


(*) 
27 


450 


(°) 
96 


856 


76 


35 


5,500 |Commenced October 17; for a new 


3,470 


1,140 


agreement providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours from 48 to 
44 per week, check-off, pay for 
six statutory holidays instead of 
five, shift differential and welfare 
and pension plans, following refer- 
ence to arbitration board; untermi- 
nated. 


Commenced October 21; for a new 


agreement providing for increased 
wages retroactive to Feb. 20, 
reduced hours from 48 to 44 per 
week, check-off, pay for six statu- 
tory holidays, shift differential 
and welfare and pension plans, 
following reference to arbitration 
board; unterminated. 


Commenced October 26; for a new 


agreement providing for increased 
wages, feduced hours from 48 to 
44 per week, check-off, pay for 
six statutory holidays instead of 
five, shift differential and welfare 
and pension plans, following refer- 
ence to conciliation board; un- 
terminated. 


q 


80 |Commenced October 28; protesting 


400 |Commenced October 28; 


demotion of a truck driver; un- 
terminated. 


alleged 
discrimination in suspension of nine 
workers, following attendance at 
union meeting called during work- 
ing hours; unterminated. 


500 |Commenced October 2; protesting 


reduced earnings for weavers on 
piece-work rates and work assign- 
ments under time study; terminat 
October 9; return of workers pen- 
ding reference to arbitration; 
indefinite. 


5,500 |Commenced October 16; for new 


” 900 Commenced Optober 19; for: ee | 
increased — 


een providing far inerensed 
wages and other changes, followi 
reference to conciliation board; 
paria! return of workry; antermateg 
\ na “a 


ae ae ae iting, for 

ages, pay for nine statute 
holida Ww ‘check-off, a entael 
nated r 


Hee Sen me ployer 


a 


TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, OCTOBER 1953 (‘) 


‘ Number Involved |Time Loss 
Industry, Occupation —___—___ in Man- Particulars (2) 


and Locality Establish-| ,,, Working 
ments | Workers Days 
i Me aN a ay * o —- 
Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During October 1953 
Metal Products— 
Automotive stamping 1 10 175 |Commenced October 6; for imple- 
factory workers, mentation of award of conciliation 
Windsor, Ont. board for increased wages and 
other changes in new agreement 
under negotiations; unterminated. 
Steel tank factory workers, 1 32 600 [Commenced October 7; for a new 
Brandon, Man. agreement providing for increased 
wages retroactive to May 15, 
following reference to conciliation 
board; unterminated. 
| (’) 
Motor vehicle factory 1 13 25 [Commenced October 7; dispute re 
workers, quota of men assigned to door. 
Windsor, Ont. fitting department; terminated 
October 8; return of workers pen- 
ding report on job assessment; 
indefinite. 
Structural steel fabricators, 1 125 1,780 |Commenced October 14; for a new 
New Glasgow, N.S. agreement providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours from 44 to 40 
per week and other changes; un- 
terminated, 
Stove and refrigerator 1 600 300 |Commenced October 19; for time- 
factory workers, and-one-half for Saturdays and 
Weston, Ont. Sundays for workers on mainten- 
ance staff; terminated October 19; 
return of workers; in favour of 
employer. 
ConstruCcTtION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Warpentersi ce wg win (ola vleeerewas 450 4,000 |Commenced October 20; for new 
Fort William and agreements providing for increased 
Port Arthur, Ont. wages retroactive to April 1, and 
other changes, following reference 
to conciliation board; unterminated 
Tcappentearey mw EM Toa has 750 2,250 |Commenced October 28; for new 
Windsor, Ont. agreements providing for increased 
wages and other changes, following 
reference to conciliation board; 
unterminated. 
TRADE 
Truck drivers and con- 1 27 175 [Commenced October 2; for rein- 


struction equipment, statement of a dismissed truck 

warehouse workers, driver; terminated October 13; 

Chatham, Ont. return of workers pending reference 
to arbitration; indefinite. 


Mining and construction 1 12 168 |Commenced October 13; for a union 
equipment warehouse agreement ukine 4 for job classi- 
workers, fication and welfare and insurance 

Port Arthur, Ont. plans, following reference to con- 
ciliation board; unterminated. 


pe ate ad 
ic Administration— 

Hydro workers, 1 10 35 [Commenced October 22; for closed 
; orest Hill, Ont. shop clause in union agreement 
under negotiations; terminated 
October 27; negotiations; in favour 

of employer. 
i eSOSC™SSC*S®SNSCQ 
| () Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases in 


: subject to revision for the annual review. i 
4 eee table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 


of termination is the last day on which time was lost to ana preciable extent. ‘ 
ten 54 indirectly affecte : (4) 450 indirectly affected; cy 57 indirectly affected; (°) 224 indirectly 


~ affected; (7) 3,000 indirectly affected. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


Obtainable from the Circulation Manager, Department of Labour, Ottawa 


The Labour Gazette (Monthly) 

The Official Journal of the Department of 
Labour of Canada. Contains items of current 
interest, statistics and articles on a wide 
variety of subjects in the labour field, includ- 
ing industrial relations, conciliation and 
disputes, prices and the cost of living, em- 
ployment, wages and hours of work, activities 
of labour organizations, labour legislation, 
legal decisions affecting labour, activities of 
the National Employment Service and the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, la- 
bour demand and supply, immigration, 
social, industrial and economic conditions in 
other countries, activities of the International 
Labour Organization. 

Subscription Rates: $1.50 per annum in Canada; 
students’ rate $1.00; $3 per annum, other 
countries. Groups of 5 or more, 50 cents per 
annum. Single copies, 25 cents (English and 
French). 


Reprints from The Labour Gazette 

The Canadian Labour Force, January 1950 

The Canadian Worker in a Changing Economy, 
September 1950. 

Canada and the World Movement ‘Towards 
Social Justice, September 1950. 

Working Conditions of Office Employees in 
Canada, January 1951. 

Collective Agreements in the Tobacco Indus- 
try, February 1951. 

Collective Agreements in the Chemical Pro- 
ducts Industry, April 1951. 

Wages, Hours and Working Conditions in Iron 
and Steel Products and Transportation 
Equipment Industries, July 1951. 

Hours and Working Conditions in the Manu- 
facturing Industries of Halifax, Montreal, 
Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver, at October 
1950, July 1951. 

Security Provisions in Collective Agreements, 
Manufacturing Industry, October 1951. 

Numbers of Workers Affected by Collective 
Agreements in Canada, 1950, by Industry, 
December 1951. 

Cost of Living Escalator Clauses in Collective 
Agreements, December 1951. 

Wages, Hours and Working Conditions in the 
Primary Textile Industry, May 1952. 

The Normal Work Week in the Canadian 
Manufacturing Industries at October 1951, 
June 1952. 

Annual Vacations with Pay in Canadian Manu- 
facturing Industries, August 1952. 

10 cents a copy; orders of 20 or more, 5 cents; 
100 or more, 4 cents. (Mnglish and French.) 


Annual Report of The Department of Labour 
(Covers Fiscal year ending March 31) 
25 cents a copy (English and French), 


Report of Canadian Vocational Training 
(Annually) 

Outlines the activities of the Training Branch 
for the fiscal year ending March 81, including 
federal-provincial agreements in the fields of 
vocational training, apprenticeship vocational 
correspondence courses and assistance to 
vocational schools. 

Free. (English and French.) 
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Trade Union Law in Canada. 1935. 

Analysis of the legal position of trade unions 
under Canadian law with historical outline 
of law in Great Britain and Canada, Con- 
tains table of cases referred to in bulletin. 

50 cents a copy. 


Annual Report on Labour Organization in 
Canada (Covers calendar year) 

Deals with growth of labour organization in 
Canada, distribution of local union and union 
membership, structure and membership of 
labour organization, the labour press and 
international unions, and contains a directory 
of trade union officials. 

25 cents a copy (IUnglish and French), 


Labour Legislation in Canada (Consolidated 
volume, published at intervals of from 5 to 
10 years since 1915, and annual supplements) 

Provides in convenient form the text of labour 
law in Canada. Text or a summary of all 
Federal and Provincial labour laws and 
statutory orders made under them. Latest 
consolidation includes all labour laws on 
statute-books at December 31, 1948. Supple- 
ment covering 1949 and 1950 in one volume 
now available. 

$2 for consolidated volume. Supplement cover- 
ing 1949 and 1950 25 cents a copy. 

Nore: 1937 Consolidation and subsequent 
supplements, 1938-1946, now free of charge. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada 

Furnishes a complete record of all strikes and 
lockouts occurring in Canada during current 
year. Tables and related texts showing 
strikes and lockouts by years, by areas, by 
industries, including time lost, number of 
workers involved, duration, ete. 

15 cents a copy (English and French). 


Annual Report on Wage Rates and Hours of 

Labour in Canada 

Consolidates the results of the Annual Survey 
of Wage Rates and Hours of Labour in Can- 
ada. Tables giving index numbers of wage 
rates for certain industries, and for mining 
and logging. Tables setting out wage rates 
and hours of Jabour in manufacturing indus- 
tries, including primary textiles; clothing, 
rubber, pulp, lumber, edible plant, edible 
animal, fur, leather, ete. Wage rates in con- 
struction, transportation, trade and service 
industries are also included, 

25 cents a copy. 


Provincial Labour Standards Concerning 
Child Labour, Holidays, Hours of Wor 
Minimum Wages, Weekly Rest-Day an 
Workmen’s Compensation (Apna 

Provides a ready comparison of the legislative 
standards in effect in all provinces concerning 
the subjects listed in the title. 

10 cents a copy. + 


Workmen’s Compensation in Canada—A 
Comparison of Provincial Laws (Annual) 
Sets out similarities and differences in provin- 
cial Workmen’s Compensation Acts and 
contains tables showing the benefits payable 
under each Act and the industrial diseases 
compensated. 
10 cents a copy. 
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Technical Personnel Quarterly Bulletin 

To inform the appropriate professional societies, 
universities, employment offices, D.V.A. 
counsellors, and the technical press on matters 
involving engineers and scientists. 

Each issue contains information concerning 
supply and demand, university enrolment, 
salaries, geographical distribution, immigra- 
tion and emigration, etc., within a particular 

" profession for scientific occupational groups. 
ree. 


Teamwork In Industry (Monthly except July) 
Promotes labour-management co-operation by 
recording the activities and accomplishments 
of labour-management production commit- 
tees. Contains accounts of the accomplish- 
ments of Canadian labour-management pro- 
duction committees in increasing produc- 
tivity, reducing costs, improving quality and 
creating better understanding and confidence 
between labour and management. Also 
contains reports on labour-management co- 
operation in the United States, Great Britain 
and other countries. 
Free. (English and French.) 


Reports on Labour-Management Production 
Committees 

Industrial Democracy at Work 
Partners in Production No. 2 
Teamwork in Action 
A Stitch in Time 
Joint Consultation in Service Industries 
Making the Most of Your LMPC 
The Foreman and the LMPC 
Handbook on Suggestion Plans 
Meters, Motors and Men 
Co-Operation ... Works Here... 
Labour-Management Co-Operation Service 
What Management Men Say About LMPCs 
The Labour Representative on an LMPC 
Working Together 
Duties of a Chairman of an LMPC 
Joint Consultation in E. B. Eddy Company. 
Free. (English and French.) 


Working and Living Conditions in Canada 
(Issued periodically) 

A series of publications prepared in conjunction 
with the Department of Citizenship and 
Immigration primarily for the use of Cana- 
dian immigration officials abroad in explain- 
ing different aspects of labour to prospective 
immigrants. Contains information concern- 
ing labour, including employment, wages and 
earnings, hours and working conditions, social 
security, collective bargaining and labour 
organization, and technical personnel training 
and guidance. 

Free. 


2 Minutes of Employment Facts (Semi- 

monthly) } 

A one-page bulletin with a wide subject range, 
e.g., reinstatement in civil employment, 

_ hours of work in manufacturing, the Ninth 
Census, a world calendar, manpower for 
defence, etc. 

Free. (English and French.) 


Bulletins of Industrial Relations Series 

No. 1—Joint Councils in Industry. 

No. 3—Joint Conference of the Building and 

» Construction Industries in Canada, Ottawa, 
May 3-6, 1921. 

No. 5—Canada and the International Labour 
Conference. ' , 

No. 8—National Conference regarding Winter 
Employment in Canada, September 3-4, 1924. 
an as Railway Board of Adjustment 

Girls 


Nos. 9-10-11-18—Reports of Proceedings of 
Large covering 3-year periods from 1923 to 
10 cents a copy (English and French). 


An Outline of Trade Union History in Great 
ia the United States and Canada 
10 cents a copy (English and French). 


Dominion Government Annuities—Descrip- 
tive Booklet, Tables of Rates, Annual 
Report, etc. 

Free. (English and French.) 


Canadian Vocational Correspondence Courses 
This booklet lists 122 courses which are issued 
by the provinces for home study, and which, 
under joint agreement, are available to indi- 
viduals in all parts of the country. 
Free. (English and French.) 


Apprenticeship in Canada 
This bulletin outlines the provincial apprentice- 
ship plans and gives details of their method 


of operation. 
15 cents a copy. (English and French.) 


National Conference on Apprenticeship in 
Trades and Industries 
The reports of working committees and pro- 
ceedings and recommendations of the Nation- 
al Conference on Apprenticeship in Trades 
and Industry. 
Free. 


Bulletin 54A—Supervisory Training 
Outlines briefly the supervisory training pro- 
grams: Job Instructions, Job Relations, Job 
Methods and Job Safety. 
Free. 


Supervisory Manuals 
Outlines briefly the supervisory training pro- 
grams: Job Instructions, Job Relations, Job 
Methods and Job Safety. 
Available in English to qualified Conference 
Leaders only. 
Free. 


Vocational Education in Canada 
This publication explains the development of 
technical and vocational education by 
provinces and covers the provincial technical 
and vocational schools and programs. 
15 cents a copy. (English.) 


Accidents Don’t Happen 
Pamphlet describing a series of six industrial 
safety films produced by the National Film 
Board for the Department of Labour. 
Free. (English and French.) 


Catalogue of Films and Filmstrips for Cana- 
dian Industry 
Prepared for the Department of Labour by the 
National Film Board. Provides a classified 
description of the various industrial films 
available through the NFB. 
Free. r 


NOTE: The above list does not include statutes 


and regulations administered by the 
Department of Labour which are issued 
in pamphlet form, press releases or 
similar information of a current nature. 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


to members of labour organizations 
and trade unions, and to students 


A 12 MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION 


to the 


LABOUR GAZETTE 


For Per 
Only Cc Subscripiion 


FOR GROUPS OF FIVE OR MORE SUBSCRIBERS 


The regular edition of the Lasour Gazette contains information on all 
matters of current interest in the field of labour, on economic and social 
conditions in Canada and other countries, on labour legislation in all the 
Provinces, and on all activities of the International Labour Organization. 


Members of trade unions and labour organizations and students, may receive 
the LaBour GazeTTe for twelve months by sending 50 cents for each 


subscription for a group of five or more. to the Circulation Manager, Department 
of Labour. 


Explanatory Note to ‘Manpower Situation in Local Areas" 


The system of classifying the labour 
market situation in individual areas is an 
analytical device whose purpose is to give 
a clear and brief picture of local labour 
market conditions based on an appraisal of 
the situation in each area. In considering 
the significance of the number of areas in 
each category, it is necessary to keep in 
mind the marked seasonal fluctuations in 
labour requirements in Canada. Labour 
surpluses are consistently highest in each 
year from December to March and lowest 
from July to October. 


The criteria on which this classification 
system is based are as follows:— 


Group 1: Labour Surplus. Areas in which 
current or immediately prospective labour 
supply exceeds demand in almost all of the 
major occupations. This situation usually 
exists when the ratio of applications for 
employment on file with NES to paid 
workers, including those looking for jobs, 
is more than 9-9, 11:9 or 13-9 per cent, 
depending on the size and character of the 
area. 


Group 2: Labour Surplus. Areas in which 
current or immediately prospective labour 
supply exceeds demand in about half of the 
major occupations. The situation usually 
exists when the ratio of applications for 
employment on file with NES to paid 
workers, including those looking for jobs, 
is more than 5:9 or 6-9 per cent, but less 
than 10-0, 12-0 or 14-0 per cent, depending 
on the size and character of the area. 


Group 3: Balanced Labour Supply. Areas 
in which current or immediately prospective 
labour demand and supply are approximately 
in balance for most of the major occupa- 
tions. This situation usually exists when the 
ratio of applications for employment on file 
with NES to paid workers, including those 
looking for jobs, is more than 1:9 or 2-4 
per cent, but less than 6:0 or 7:0 per cent, 
depending on the size and character of the 
area. 


Group 4: Labour Shortage. Areas in which 
current or immediately prospective labour 
demand exceeds supply in most of the major 
occupations. The situation usually exists 
when the ratio of applications for employ- 
ment on file with NES to paid workers, 
including those looking for jobs, is less than 
2-0 or 2:5 per cent, depending on the size 
and character of the area. 

Information on labour market conditions 
in local areas is obtained mainly from 
monthly reports submitted by each of the 
local offices of the National Employment 
Service. This information is supplemented 
by reports from field representatives of the 
OOS ee ee 


Department of Labour who regularly inter- 
view businessmen about employment pros- 
pects in their companies, statistical reports 
from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and 
relevant reports from other federal govern- 
ment departments, from provincial and 
municipal governments and from non-goyern- 
mental sources. 

The term “labour market’? as used in this 
section refers to a geographical area in 
which there is a concentration of industry 
to which most of the workers living in the 
area commute daily. The term is not meant 
to imply that labour is a commodity and 
subject to the same kind of demand and 
supply factors operative in other markets. 

To facilitate analysis, all labour market 
areas considered in this review have been 
grouped into four different categories 
(metropolitan, major industrial, major agri- 
cultural, and minor) on the basis of the size 
of the labour force in each and the propor- 
tion of the labour force engaged in agri- 
culture. This grouping is not meant to 
indicate the importance of an area to the 
national economy. The key to this grouping 
is shown in the map chart on page 1723 and 
in the listing opposite the map. 

The geographical boundaries of the Jabour 
market areas dealt with in this section do 
not coincide with those of the municipalities 
for which they are named. In general, the 
boundaries of these areas coincide with the 
district serviced by the respective local 
office or offices of the National Employment 
Service. In a number of cases, local office 
areas have been amalgamated and the name 
places appearing in the table giving the 
classification of labour market areas and in 
the map include several local office areas, 
as follows: Montreal includes Montreal and 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue; Lac St. Jean District 
includes Chicoutimi, Dolbeau, Jonquiére, Port 
Alfred, Roberval and St. Joseph d’Alma; 
Gaspé District includes Causapseal, Chandler, 
Gaspé, Matane and New Richmond; Quebec- 
North Shore includes La Malbaie, Forest- 
ville and Sept Isles; Trois Riviéres includes 
Trois Rivieres and Louiseville; Ottawa-Hull 
includes Ottawa, Hull and Maniwaki; 
Toronto includes New Toronto, Toronto and 
Weston; Niagara Peninsula includes Welland, 
Niagara Falls, St. Catharines, Fort Erie and 
Port Colborne; Vancouver-New Westminster 
includes Wancouver, New Westminster and 
Mission City; Central Vancouver Island 
includes Courtenay, Duncan, Nanaimo and 
Port Alberni; and Okanagan Valley includes 
Kelowna, Penticton and Vernon. 

The 111 labour market areas covered in 
this analysis include 90 to 95 per cent of all 
paid workers in Canada. 


ES 


(a) DBS labour force estimates based o 
by area sampling methods in more than 100 


subject to sampling error. 
samplin 
with su 


figures inevitably include a n 


the labour force by the time the count is made. 


n a sample survey of 30,000 households chosen 
different areas in Canada. i 
In general, the smaller the estimate, the larger the relative 
error. They do, however, show the numbers in the various labour force categories 
cient accuracy for practical purposes. 

(b) Total applications on file at NES offices exclude registrations from persons known 
to have a job while applying for another one. 


possible, persons who have secured work on their own since registration. 
umber of persons who have found employment or who have left 


The estimates are 


Means are also taken to exclude, as far as 
Nevertheless, the 


On the other hand, not all the persons who 


are looking for work register at employment offices. 
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But will you? We’ll all agree that when 
you're raising a family, it’s the hardest thing 
in the world to save money. 


Most of us promise ourselves that next month, or next year 
things will be different—but the months and years go by and we 
never seem to be able to get started. 


A simple method which by all its attractive features encourages 
you to make small, but regular contributions, has answered the same 
problem in the lives of thousands of others. 


This method is a CANADIAN GOVERNMENT ANNUITY. 


MILTON F. GREGG, Minister A. H. BROWN, Deputy Minister 


Sor QMNAN/AN Government 


ANNUITIES 


Frovide tor Old Sg 


ee Mail this Coupon today POSTAGE FREE 


Annuities Branch, de 
i Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Please send me COMPLETE INFORMATION about Canadian Government Annuities. 


